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ADVERTISEMENT. 


[This  volume  contains  all  the  dramatic  pieces 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  ever  published :  namely, 
the  translation  of  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  which 
appeared  in  1799  ;  the  House  of  Aspen,  which 
was  written  at  the  same  early  period,  though  it 
was  first  printed  in  the  Keepsake  for  1830 ; 
Halidon  Hill,  written  and  published  in  1822  ; 
MacDuff's  Cross,  1823  ;  and  the  Doom  of  De- 
vorgoil,  and  the  Ayrshire  Tragedy,  which 
appeared  together  in  1830. 

The  Editor  had  some  scruples  about  reprint- 
ing the  version  of  Goetz  of  the  Iron  Hand ;  but 
it  marks  so  important  a  period  in  the  author's 
studies,  that,  on  the  whole,  he  considered  it 
proper  to  insert  it,  though  in  a  smaller  type, 
and  in  the  shape  of  an  Appendix.] 
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PREFACE 


TO 


HALIDON   HILL. 


Though  the  Public  seldom  feel  much  inte- 
rest in  such  communications,  (nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  they  should,)  the  Author  takes  the 
liberty  of  stating,  that  these  scenes  were  com- 
menced with  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  a 
miscellany  projected  by  a  much-esteemed  friend.^ 
But  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  scene  or  two, 
as  intended,  the  work  gradually  swelled  to  the 
size  of  an  independent  publication.  It  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate  military  antiquities,  and  the 
manners  of  chivalry.     The  Drama  (if  it  can  be 

*  [The  author  alludes  to  a  collection  of  small  pieces 
in  verse,  edited,  for  a  charitable  purpose,  by  Mrs  Joanr.a 
Baillie.] 
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termed  one)  is,  in  no  particular,  either  designed 

or  calculated  for  the  stage.  ^ 

J  [In  the  first  edition,  the  text  added,  "  In  case  any 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  produce  it  in  action,  (as  has  hap- 
pened in  similar  cases,)  the  author  takes  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  intimate,  that  it  shall  be  at  the  peril  of  those  who 
make  such  an  experiment."  Adverting  to  this  passage,  the 
New  Edinburgh  Review  (July,  1822!)  said, — "  We,  never- 
theless, do  not  believe  that  any  tiling  more  essentially  dra- 
matic, in  so  far  as  it  goes,  more  capable  of  stage  effect,  has 
appeared  in  England  since  the  days  of  her  greatest  genius  ; 
and  giving  Sir  Walter,  therefore,  full  credit  for  his  co}Tiess 
on  the  present  occasion,  we  ardently  hope  that  he  is  but 
trying  his  strength  in  the  most  arduous  of  all  literary  enter- 
prises, and  that,  erelong,  he  will  demonstrate  his  right  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  tragic  muse."  The  British  Critic, 
for  October,  1822,  says,  on  the  same  head,  "  Though  we 
may  not  accede  to  the  author's  declaration,  that  it  is  '  in 
no  particular  calculated  for  the  stage,'  we  must  not  lead 
our  readers  to  look  for  any  thing  amounting  to  a  regular 
drama.  It  would,  we  think,  form  an  underplot,  of  very 
great  interest,  in  an  historical  play  of  customary  length ; 
and  although  its  incidents  and  personages  are  mixed  up,  in 
these  scenes,  with  an  event  of  real  history,  there  is  nothing 
in  either  to  prevent  their  being  interwoven  in  the  plot  of 
any  drama  of  which  the  action  should  he  in  the  confines  of 
England  and  Scotland,  at  any  of  the  very  numerous  periods 
of  Border  warfare.  The  whole  interest,  indeed,  of  the 
storj^  is  engrossed  by  two  characters,  imagined,  as  it 
appears  to  vis,  with  great  force  and  probabilitj',  and  con- 
trasted with  considerable  skiU  and  effect. "] 


HALIDON  HILL. 


The  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Scottish  history ; 
but,  not  to  overload  so  slight  a  publication  with 
antiquarian  research,  or  quotations  from  obscure 
chronicles,  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage  from  Pij^kbrtoi^'s  Histofy  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

"  The  Governor  (anno  1402)  dispatched  a 
considerable  force  under  Murdac,  his  eldest  son ; 
the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Moray  also  joined 
Douglas,  who  entered  England  with  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  carrying  terror  and  devas- 
tation to  the  walls  of  Newcastle. 

"  Henry  IV.  was  now  engaged  in  the  Welsh 
war  against  Owen  Glendour;  but  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  his  son,  the  Hotspur  Per- 
cy, with  the  Earl  of  March,  collected  a  nume- 
rous array,  and  awaited  the  return  of  the  Scots, 
impeded  with  spoil,  near  Milfield,  in  the  north 
part  of  Northumberland.  Douglas  had  reach- 
ed Wooler,  in  his  return ;  and,  perceiving  the 
enemy,  seized  a  strong  post  between  the  two 
armies,  called  Homildon-hill.  In  this  method 
he  rivalled  his  predecessor  at  the  battle  of  Ot- 
terburn,  but  not  with  like  success.     The  Eng- 
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lish.  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  Henry  Percy- 
was  about  to  lead  them  up  the  hill,  when  March 
caught  his  bridle,  and  advised  him  to  advance 
no  farther,  but  to  pour  the  dreadful  shower  of 
English  arrows  into  the  enemy.  This  advice 
was  followed  with  the  usual  fortune  ;  for  in  all 
ages  the  bow  was  the  English  instrument  of 
victory  ;  and  though  the  Scots,  and  perhaps  the 
French,  were  superior  in  the  use  of  the  spear, 
yet  this  weapon  was  useless  after  the  distant  bow 
had  decided  the  combat.  Robert  the  Great,  sen- 
sible of  this  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  or- 
dered a  prepared  detachment  of  cavalry  to  rush 
among  the  English  archers  at  the  commence- 
ment, totally  to  disperse  them,  and  stop  the 
deadly  effusion.  But  Douglas  now  used  no  such 
precaution  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  his 
people,  drawn  up  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  pre- 
sented one  general  mark  to  the  enemy,  none  of 
whose  arrows  descended  in  vain.  The  Scots 
fell  without  fight,  and  unrevenged,  till  a  spirited 
knight,  Swinton,  exclaimed  aloud,  '  O  my  brave 
countrymen  !  what  fascination  has  seized  you  to- 
day, that  you  stand  like  deer  to  be  shot,  instead 
of  indulging  your  ancient  courage,  and  meeting 
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your  enemies  hand  to  hand  ?  Let  those  who  will, 
descend  with  me,  that  w^e  may  gain  victory,  or 
life,  or  fall  like  men.'^  This  being  heard  by 
Adam  Gordon,  between  whom  and  Swinton 
there  existed  an  ancient  deadly  feud,  attended 
with  the  mutual  slaughter  of  many  followers,  he 
instantly  fell  on  his  knees  before  Swinton,  beg- 
ged his  pardon,  and  desired  to  be  dubbed  a 
knight  by  him  whom  he  must  now  regard  as  the 
wisest  and  the  boldest  of  that  order  in  Britain. 
The  ceremony  performed,  Swinton  and  Gordon 
descended  the  hill,  accompanied  only  by  one 
hundred  men ;  and  a  desperate  valour  led  the 
whole  body  to  death.  Had  a  similar  spirit  been 
shown  by  the  Scottish  army,  it  is  probable  that 
the  event  of  the  day  would  have  been  different. 

^  ["  Miles  magnanimus  dominus  Johannes  Swinton,  tan- 
quam  voce  horrida  prseconis  exclamavit,  dicens,  O  commi- 
litones  inclyti !  quis  vos  hodie  fascinavit  non  indulgere  so- 
litse  probitati,  quod  nee  dextris  conseritis,  nee  ut  viii 
corda  erigitis,  ad  invadendum  cemulos,  qui  vos,  tanquam 
damulos  vel  hinnulos  imparcatos,  sagittarum  jaculis  perdere 
festinant.  Descendant  mecum  qui  velint,  et  in  nomine 
Domini  hostes  penetrabimus,  ut  vel  sic  vita  potiamur,  vel 

saltern  ut  milites  cum  lionore  occumbamus,"  &c Fok- 

DUN,  Scoti- Chronicon,  vol.  ii.  p.  434.] 
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Douglas,  who  was  certainly  deficient  in  the  most 
important  qualities  of  a  general,  seeing  his  army- 
begin  to  disperse,  at  length  attempted  to  descend 
the  hill ;  but  the  English  archers,  retiring  a  little, 
sent  a  flight  of  arrows  so  sharp  and  strong,  that 
no  armour  could  withstand ;  and  the  Scottish 
leader  himself,  whose  panoply  was  of  remarkable 
temper,  fell  under  five  wounds,  though  not  mor- 
tal. The  English  men-of-arms,  knights,  or 
squires,  did  not  strike  one  blow,  but  remained 
spectators  of  the  rout,  which  was  now  complete. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Scots  were  slain,  and  near 
five  hundred  perished  in  the  river  Tweed  upon 
their  flight.  Among  the  illustrious  captives  was 
Douglas,  whose  chief  wound  deprived  him  of  an 
eye  ;  Murdac,  son  of  Albany  ;  the  Earls  of  Mo- 
ray and  Angus  ;  and  about  twenty-four  gentle- 
men of  eminent  rank  and  power.  The  chief 
slain  were,  Swinton,  Gordon,  Livingston  of  Ca- 
lendar, Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  Walter  Sinclair, 
Roger  Gordon,  Walter  Scott,  and  others.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Ho- 
mildon." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  scene 
of  action  has,  in  the  following  pages,  been  trans- 
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ferred  from  Homildon  to   Halidon  Hill.     For 
this   there   was  an   obvious  reason; — for   who 
would   again    venture   to    introduce    upon    the 
scene  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  who  commanded 
the  Ensrlish  at  the  former  battle  ?     There  are, 
however,  several  coincidences  which  may  recon- 
cile even  the  severer  antiquary  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  HaUdon  Hill  for  Homildon.     A  Scottish 
army  was  defeated  by  the  English  on  both  occa- 
sions, and  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances 
of  address  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  and  misma- 
nagement  on   that  of  the   vanquished,  for  the 
English  long-bow  decided  the  day  in  both  cases. 
In  both  cases,  also,  a  Gordon  was  left  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  and  at  Halidon,  as  at  Homildon, 
the  Scots  were  commanded  by  an  ill-fated  re- 
presentative of  the  great  house  of  Douglas.    He 
of  Homildon  was  surnamed  Tine-man,  i.  e.  Lose- 
mcrn,  from  his  repeated  defeats  and  miscarriages ; 
and,  with  all  the  personal  valour  of  his  race, 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  so  small  a  portion  of  their 
sagacity,  as  to  be  unable  to  learn  military  expe- 
rience from  reiterated  calamity.     I  am  far,  how- 
ever, from  intimating,  that  the  traits  of  imbecility 
and  envy  attributed  to  the  Regent  in  the  follow- 
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ing  sketch,  are  to  be  historically  ascribed  either 
to  the  elder  Douglas  of  Halidon  Hill,  or  to  him 
called  Tine-man^  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  his  countrymen,  notwithstanding  that, 
like  the  celebrated  Anne  de  Montmorency,  lie 
was  either  defeated,  or  wounded,  or  made  pri- 
soner, in  every  battle  which  he  fought.  The 
Regent  of  the  sketch  is  a  character  purely  ima- 
ginary. 

The  tradition  of  the  Swinton  family,  which 
still  survives  in  a  lineal  descent,  and  to  which 
the  author  has  the  honour  to  be  related,  avers, 
that  the  Swinton  who  fell  at  Homildon  in  the 
manner  narrated  in  the  preceding  extract,  had 
slain  Gordon's  father;  which  seems  sufficient 
ground  for  adopting  that  circumstance  into  the 
following  Dramatic  Sketch,  though  it  is  render- 
ed improbable  by  other  authorities. 

If  any  reader  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
at  Froissart,  Fordun,  or  other  historians  of  the 
period,  he  will  find,  that  the  character  of  the 
Lord  of  Swinton,  for  strength,  courage,  and 
conduct,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

W.  S. 

AhhoUford,  1822. 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 


Scottish  Chiefs  and  Nolles. 


SCOTTISH. 

The  Regent  of  Scotland. 
Gordon, 

SwiNTON, 

Lennox, 

Sutherland, 

Ross, 

Maxwell, 

Johnstone, 

Lindesay, 

Adam  de  Vipont,  a  Knight  Templar. 

The  Prior  of  Maison-Dieu. 

Reynald,  Swintons  Squire. 

Hob  Hattely,  a  Border  Moss-Tr coper. 

Heralds. 


ENGLISH. 


King  Edward  III. 

Chandos, 

Percy, 

RiBAUMONT, 

The  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 


English  and  Norman  Nobles. 
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HALIDON  HILL. 


ACT  L 


SCENE  I. 


The  northern  side  of  the  eminence  of  Halidon.  The 
hack  Scene  represents  the  summit  of  the  ascent, 
occupied  by  the  Rear -guard  of  the  Scottish  army. 
Bodies  of  armed  Men  ajjpear  as  advancing  from 
different  points,  to  Join  the  main  Sody. 

Enter  De  Vipont  and  the  Prior  of  Maison-Dieu. 

VIPONT. 

No  farther,  Father — here  I  need  no  guidance — 
I  have  already  brought  your  peaceful  step 
Too  near  the  verge  of  battle. 

PRIOR. 

Fain  would  I  see  you  join  some  Baron's  banner, 
Before  I  say  farewell.     The  honour'd  sword 
That  fought  so  well  in  Syria,  should  not  wave 
Amid  the  ignoble  crowd. 

VOL.  XII.  B 
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VIPONT. 

Each  spot  is  noble  in  a  pitched  field, 

So  that  a  man  has  room  to  fight  and  fall  on't. 

But  I  shall  find  out  friends.     'Tis  scarce  twelve  years 

Since  I  left  Scotland  for  the  wars  of  Palestine, 

And  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Scottish  nobles 

Were  known  to  me ;  and  I,  in  my  degree, 

Not  all  unknown  to  them. 

PRIOR. 

Alas !  there  have  been  changes  since  that  time  ; 
The  Royal  Bruce,  with  Randolph,  Douglas,  Grahame, 
Then  shook  in  field  the  banners  which  now  moulder 
Over  their  graves  i'  the  chancel. 

VIPONT. 

And  thence  comes  it. 

That  while  I  look'd  on  many  a  well-known  crest 
And  blazon'd  shield,'  as  hitherward  we  came. 
The  faces  of  the  Barons  who  displayed  them 
Were  all  unknown  to  me.    Brave  youths  they  seem'd  ; 
Yet,  surely,  fitter  to  adorn  the  tilt-yard. 
Than  to  be  leaders  of  a  war.     Their  followers. 
Young  like  themselves,  seem  like  themselves  unprac- 
tised— 
Look  at  their  battle-rank. 

PRIOR. 

I  cannot  gaze  on't  with  undazzled  eye, 

So  thick  the  ravs  dart  back  from  shield  and  helmet, 

'  [MS "  I've  look'd  on  many  a  well-known  pennon 

Playing  tLe  air,"  &c.J 
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And  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  spear  and  pennon. 
Sure  'tis  a  gallant  show !   The  Bruce  himself 
Hath  often  conquer'd  at  the  head  of  fewer 
And  worse  appointed  followers. 

VltONT. 

Ay,  but  'twas  Bruce  that  led  them.    Reverend  Father, 

'Tis  not  the  falchion's  weight  decides  a  combat  ; 

It  is  the  stron"-  and  skilful  hand  that  wields  it. 

111  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  noble  King-, 

And  all  his  champions  now  !    Time  call'd  them  not, 

For  when  I  parted  hence  for  Palestine, 

The  brovvs  of  most  were  free  from  grizzled  hair. 

PRIOR. 

Too  true,  alas  !  But  well  you  know,  in  Scotland, 

Few  hairs  are  silver'd  underneath  the  helmet ; 

'Tis  cowls  like  mine  which  hide  them.     'Mongst  the 

laitv. 
War's  the  rash  reaper,  who  thrusts  in  his  sickle 
Before  the  grain  is  white.     In  threescore  years 
And  ten,  which  I  have  seen,  I  have  outlived 
Wellnigh  two  generations  of  our  nobles. 
The  race  which  holds ^  yon  summit  is  the  third. 

VIPONT. 

Thou  mayst  outlive  them  also. 

PRIOR, 

Heaven  forefend ! 
My  prayer  shall  be,  that  Heaven  will  close  my  eyes, 
Before  they  look  upon  the  wrath  to  come. 

>  [MS — '«  The  youths  who  hold,"  &c.,  "are."] 
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VIPONT. 

Ketire,  retire,  good  Father ! — Pray  for  Scotland — 
Think  not  on  me.     Here  comes  an  ancient  friend, 
Brother  in  arms,  with  whom  to-day  I'll  join  me. 
Back  to  your  choir,  assemble  all  your  brotherhood, 
And  weary  Heaven  with  prayers  for  victory.^ 

PRIOR. 

Heaven's  blessing  rest  with  thee, 
Champion  of  Heaven,  and  of  thy  suffering  country  ! 
[_EA'it  Prior.    Vipont  draivs  a  little  aside,  and 
lets  down  the  heaver  of  his  helm.et. 

Enter  S\yiynois,  Jolloived  hy  Reynald  and  others, 
to  whom  he  speaks  as  he  enters. 

SWINTON. 

Halt  here,  and  plant  my  pennon,  till  the  Regent 
Assign  our  band  its  station  in  the  host. 

REYNALD. 

That  must  be  by  the  Standard.     We  have  had 
That  right  since  good  Saint  David's  reign  at  least. 
Fain  would  I  see  the  Marcher  would  dispute  it. 

SWINTON. 

Peace,  Reynald  !  Where  the  general  plants  the  soldier, 
There  is  his  place  of  honour,  and  there  only 
His  valour  can  win  worship.     Thou'rt  of  those, 
Who  would  have  war's  deep  art  bear  the  wild  semblance 
Of  some  disorder'd  hunting,  where,  pell-mell, 

^  [MS.  ."  witlx  prayers  for  Scotland's  weal."] 
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Each  trusting-  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 
Gallants  press  on  to  see  the  quarry  fall. 
Yon  steel-clad  Southrons,  Reynald,  are  no  deer ; 
And  England's  Edward  is  no  stag  at  bay. 

viPONT  (advancing.) 
There  needed  not,  to  blazon  forth  the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  burgonet,  the  sable  Boar 
Chain'd  to  the  gnarl'd  oak, ' — nor  his  proud  step, 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous  mace. 
Which  only  he,  of  Scotland's  realm,  can  wield : 
His  discipline  and  wisdom  mark  the  leader. 
As  doth  his  frame  the  champion.  Hail,  brave  Swinton ! 

SWINTON. 

Brave  Templar,  thanks  !    Such  your  cross'd  shoulder 

speaks  you ; 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your  features, 
Forbids  more  knowledge.     Umfraville,  perhaps — 

VIPONT  (unclosing  his  helmet.) 
No ;  one  less  worthy  of  our  sacred  Order. 
Yet,  unless  Syrian  suns  have  scorch'd  my  features 
Swart  as  my  sable  visor,  Alan  Swinton 
Will  welcome  Syraon  Vipont. 

SWINTON  (emhracing  him.) 
As  the  blithe  reaper 
Welcomes  a  practised  mate,  when  the  ripe  harvest 

^  ["  The  armorial  bearings  of  tte  ancient  family  of  Swinton  are 
sahle,  a  cheveron,  or,  between  three  boars'  beads  erased,  argent. 
Crest — a  boar  chained  to  a  tree,  and  above,  on  an  escroll,  J'espere, 
Supporters — two  boars  standing  on  a  compartment,  whereon  are 
the  words,  Je  Pense." — Douglas's  Baronage,  p.  132.] 
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Lies  deep  before  him,  and  the  sun  is  high ! 
Thou'lt  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt  thou  not  ? 
'Tis  tatter 'd  since  thou  saw'st  it,  and  the  Boar-heads 
Look  as  if  brought  from  off  some  Christmas  board, 
Where  knives  had  notch'd  them  deeply. 

VIPONT. 

Have  with  them,  ne'ertheless.    The  Stuart's  Cheque?, 
The  Bloody  Heart  of  Douglas,  Ross's  Lymphads, 
Sutherland's  Wild-cats,  nor  the  royal  Lion, 
Bampant  in  golden  treasure,  wins  me  from  them. 
We'll  back  the  Boar -heads  bravely.     I  see  round  them 
A  chosen  band  of  lances — some  well  known  to  me. 
Where's  the  main  body  of  thy  followers  ? 

SWINTON. 

Svmon  de  Vipont,  thou  dost  see  them  all 
That  Swinton's  bugle-horn  can  call  to  battle, 
However  loud  it  rings.     There's  not  a  boy 
Left  in  my  halls,  whose  arm  has  strength  enough 
To  bear  a  sword — there's  not  a  man  behind. 
However  old,  who  moves  without  a  staff. 
Striplings  and  greybeards,  every  one  is  here, 
And  here  all  should  )je — Scotland  needs  them  all  j 
And  more  and  better  men,  were  each  a  Hercules, 
And  yonder  handful  centuplied. 

VIPONT. 

A  thousand  followers — such,  with  friends  and  kins- 
men. 
Allies  and  vassals,  thou  wert  wont  to  lead — 
A  thousand  followers  shrunk  to  sixty  lances. 
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In  twelve  years'  space  ! — And  thy  brave  sons,  Sir  Alan? 
Alas !  I  fear  to  ask, 

SWINTON. 

All  slain,  De  Vipont.     In  my  empty  home 

A  puny  babe  lisps  to  a  widow'd  mother, 

"  Where  is  my  grandsire  ?  wherefore  do  you  weep?" 

But  for  that  prattler,  Lyulph's  house  is  heirless. 

I'm  an  old  oak,  from  which  the  foresters 

Have  hew'd  four  goodly  boughs,  and  left  beside  me 

Only  a  sapling,  which  the  fawn  may  crush 

As  he  springs  over  it. 

VIPONT. 

All  slain  ? — alas  ! 

SWINTON. 

Ay,  all,  De  Vipont.     And  their  attributes, 

John  with  the  Long  Spear — Archibald  with  the  Axe — 

Richard  the  Ready — and  my  youngest  darling. 

My  Fair-hair'd  William — do  but  now  survive 

In  measures  which  the  grey-hair'd  minstrels  sing. 

When  they  make  maidens  weep. 

VIPONT. 

These  wars  with  England,  they  have  rooted  out 
The  flowers  of  Christendom.  Knights,  who  might  win 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  rude  heathen, 
Fall  in  unholy  warfare  ! 

SWINTON. 

Unholy  w^arfare  ?  ay,  well  hast  thou  named  it ; 
But  not  with  England — would  her  cloth -yard  shafts 
Had  bored  their  cuirasses  !  Their  lives  had  been 
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Lost  like  their  grandsire's,  in  the  bold  defence 
Of  their  dear  country  ^-^but  in  private  feud 
With  the  proud  Gordon,  fell  my  Long-spear'd  John, 
He  with  the  Axe,  and  he  men  called  the  Ready, 
Ay,  and  my  Fair-hair'd  Will — the  Gordon's  wrath 
Devour'd  my  gallant  issue. 

VIPONT. 

Since  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  is  unavenged  ? 

SWINTON. 

Templar,  what  think'st  thou  me  ? — See  yonder  rock. 
From  which  the  fountain  gushes — is  it  less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow  from  it  ? 
Firm  hearts  have  moister  eyes. — They  are  avenged  ; 
I  wept  not  till  they  were — till  the  proud  Gordon 
Had  with  his  life-blood  dved  mv  father's  sword, 
In  guerdon  that  he  thinn'd  my  father's  lineage, 
And  then  I  wept  my  sons ;  and,  as  the  Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him, 
Which  mingled  with  the  rest.     We  had  been  friends, 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  together, 
Fought  side  by  side, — and  our  first  cause  of  strife, 
Woe  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a  light  one  ! 

VIPONT. 

You  are  at  feud,  then,  with  the  mighty  Gordon  ? 

SWINTON. 

At  deadly  feud.     Here  in  this  Border-land, 
Where  the  sire's  quarrels  descend  upon  the  son, 

'  [MS "  Of  the  dear  land  that  nursed  them— but  in  feud."] 
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As  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance, 

As  the  strong'  castle  and  the  ancient  blazon, 

Where  private  Veng-eance  holds  the  scales  of  justice, 

Weighing-  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupulously 

As  Jews  or  Lombards  balance  silver  pence, 

Not  in  this  land,  'twixt  Solvvay  and  Saint  Abb's, 

Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  theirs, 

The  Swinton  and  the  Gordon. 

VI  PONT. 

You,  with  some  threescore  lances — and  the  Gordon 
Leading-  a  thousand  followers. 

SWINTON. 

You  rate  him  far  too  low.    Since  you  sought  Palestine, 
He  hath  had  grants  of  baronies  and  lordships 
In  the  far-distant  North.     A  thousand  horse 
His  southern  friends  and  vassals  always  number'd. 
Add  Badenoch  kerne,  and  horse  from  Dey  and  Spey, 
He'll  count  a  thousand  more. — And  now,  De  Vipont, 
If  the  Boar-heads  seem  in  your  eyes  less  worthy 
For  lack  of  followers — seek  yonder  standard — 
The  bounding  Stag,  with  a  brave  host  around  it ; 
There  the  young  Gordon  makes  his  earliest  field, 
And  pants  to  win  his  spurs.     His  father's  friend. 
As  well  as  mine,  thou  wert — go,  join  his  pennon, 
And  grace  him  with  thy  presence. 

VIPONT. 

When  you  were  friends,  I  was  the  friend  of  both, 

And  now  I  can  be  enemy  to  neither ; 

But  my  poor  person,  though  but  slight  the  aid. 
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Joins  on  this  field  the  banner  of  the  two 
Which  hath  the  smallest  following. 

SWINTON. 

Spoke  like  the  generous  Knight,  who  gave  up  all, 

Leading  and  lordship,  in  a  heathen  land 

To  fight,  a  Christian  soldier !     Yet,  in  earnest, 

I  pray,  De  ^'ipont,  you  would  join  the  Gordon 

In  this  high  battle.     'Tis  a  noble  youth, — 

So  fame  doth  vouch  him, — amorous,  quick,  and  valiant ; 

Takes  knighthood,  too,  this  day,  and  well  may  use 

His  spurs  too  rashly  ^  in  the  wish  to  win  them. 

A  friend  like  thee  beside  him  in  the  fight, 

"Were  worth  a  hundred  spears,  to  rein  his  valour 

And  temper  it  with  prudence  : — 'tis  the  aged  eagle 

Teaches  his  brood  to  gaze  upon  the  sun, 

With  eye  undazzled. 

VIPONT. 

Alas,  brave  Swinton  !   Wouldst  thou  train  the  hunter 
That  soon  must  bring  thee  to  the  bay  ?  Your  custom, 
Your  most  unchristian,  savage,  fiend-like  custom, 
Binds  Gordon  to  avenge  his  father's  death. 

SWINTON. 

Why,  be  it  so  !  I  look  for  nothing  else  : 
My  part  was  acted  «heii  I  slew  his  father, 
Avenging  my  four  sons— Young  Gordon's  sword, 
If  it  should  find  my  heart,  can  ne'er  inflict  there 
A  pang  so  poignant,  as  his  father's  did. 

»  [MS "  Sharply."] 
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But  I  would  perish  by  a  noble  hand, 
And  such  will  his  be  if  he  bear  him  nobly, 
Nobly  and  wisely  on  this  field  of  Halidon. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

PURSUIVANT. 

Sir  Knights,  to  council ! — 'tis  the  Regent's  order, 
That  knights  and  men  of  leading  meet  him  instantly 
Before  the  royal  standard.     Edward's  army 
Is  seen  from  the  hill-summit. 

SWINTON. 

Say  to  the  Regent,  we  obey  his  orders. 

[_JS.vit  Pursuivant. 
[To  Reynald.]    Hold  thou  my  casque,  and  furl  my 

pennon  up 
Close  to  the  staff.     I  wUl  not  show  my  crest, 
Nor  standard,  till  the  common  foe  shall  challenge 

them. 
I'll  wake  no  civil  strife,  nor  tempt  the  Gordon 
With  aught  that's  like  defiance. 

VIPONT. 

Will  he  not  know  your  features  ? 

SWINTON. 

He  never  saw  me.     In  the  distant  North, 
Against  his  will,  'tis  said,  bis  friends  detain'd  him 
During  his  nurture — caring  not,  belike. 
To  trust  a  pledge  so  precious  near  the  Boar-tusks. 
It  was  a  natural  but  needless  caution  : 
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I  wage  no  war  with  children,  for  I  think 
Too  deeply  on  mine  own. 

VIPONT. 

I  have  thought  on  it,  and  will  see  the  Gordon 
As  we  go  hence^  to  council.     I  do  bear 
A  cross,  which  binds  rae  to  be  Christian  priest, 
As  well  as  Christian  champion."     God  may  grant, 
That  I,  at  once  his  father's  friend  and  yours, 
May  make  some  peace  betwixt  you. ' 

SWINTON. 

When  that  your  priestly  zeal,  and  knightly  valour. 
Shall  force  the  grave  to  render  up  the  dead. 

[^Exeunt  severally. 

"  [MS "  As  we  do  pass,"  &c.] 

*  [MS "  The  cross  I  wear  appoints  me  Christian  priest, 

As  well  as  Christian  warrior,"  &c.J 

*  [In  the  IMS.  the  scene  terminates  with  this  line.] 
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SCENE  II. 

The  summit  of  Halidon  Hill,  before  the  Regent's  Tent. 
The  Royal  Standard  of  Scotland  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, with  the  Pennons  and  Banners  of  the  prin- 
cipal Nobles  around  it. 

Council  of  Scottish  Nobles  and  Chiefs.  Sutherland, 
Ross,  Lennox,  Maxwell,  and  other  Nobles  of  the 
highest  rank,  are  close  to  the  R^g^^t's person,  and 
in  the  act  of  keen  debate.  Vipont,  with  Gordon 
and  others,  remain  grouped  at  some  distance  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Stage.  On  the  left,  standing  also 
apart,  is  Swinton,  alone  and  bare-headed.  The 
Nobles  are  dressed  in  Highland  or  Lowland  habits, 
as  historical  costume  requires.  Trumpets,  Heralds, 
8fc.  are  in  attendance. 

LENNOX. 

Nay,  Lordings,  put  no  shame  upon  my  counsels. 
I  did  but  say,  if  we  retired  a  little, 
We  should  have  fairer  field  and  better  vantage. 
I've  seen  King  Robert — ay,  The  Bruce  himself— 
Retreat  six  leagues  in  length,  and  think  no  shame  on't. 

regent. 
Ay,  but  King  Edward  sent  a  haughty  message, 
Defying  us  to  battle  on  this  field, 
This  very  hill  of  Halidon  ;  if  we  leave  it 
Unfought  withal,  it  scj^uares  not  with  our  honour. 
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swiNTON  (apart.) 
A  perilous  honour,  that  allows  the  enemy, 
And  such  an  enemy  as  this  same  Edward, 
To  choose  our  field  of  battle  !     He  knows  how 
To  make  our  Scottish  pride  betray  its  master 
Into  the  pitfall. 

[^During  this  speech  the  debate  amovg  the  Nobles 
is  continued. 

SUTHERLAND  {cdoud.) 

We  will  not  back  one  furlong — not  one  yard, 
No,  nor  one  inch  ;  where'er  we  find  the  foe, 
Or  where  the  foe  finds  us,  there  will  we  fight  him. 
Retreat  will  dull  the  spirit  of  our  followers, 
Who  now  stand  prompt  for  battle. 

ROSS. 

My  Lords,  methinks  great  Morarchat  ^  has  doubts, 
That,  if  his  Northern  clans  once  turn  the  seam 
Of  their  check'd  hose  behind,  it  will  be  hard 
To  halt  and  rally  them. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Say'st  thou,  MacDonnell  ? — Add  another  falsehood. 
And  name  when  Morarchat  was  coward  or  traitor  ? 
Thine  island  race,  as  chronicles  can  tell, 
Were  oft  affianced  to  the  Southron  cause  ; 
Loving  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  gold. 
More  than  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  steel. 

'  [Morarehate  is  tte  ancient  Gaelic  designation  of  tlie  Earls  of 
Sutherland.      See  ante,  vo!.  x.,  page  378,  ncte.'] 
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REGENT. 

Peace,  my  Lords,  ho  ! 

ROSS  (thrmving  down  his  Glove.) 
MacDonnell  will  not  peace  !      There  lies  my  pledge, 
Proud  Morarchat,  to  witness  thee  a  liar. 

MAXWELL. 

Brought  I  all  Nithsdale  from  the  Western  Border ; 
Left  I  my  towers  exposed  to  foraying  England, 
And  thieving  Annandale,  to  see  such  misrule  ? 

JOHNSTONE. 

Who  speaks  of  Annandale  ?  Dare  Maxwell  slander 
The  gentle  House  of  Lochwood?^ 

REGENT. 

Peace,  Lordings,  once  again.     We  represent 
The  Majesty  of  Scotland — in  our  presence 
Brawling  is  treason. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Were  it  in  presence  of  the  King  himself, 
W^hat  should  prevent  my  saying 

Enter  Lindesay. 

LINDESAY. 

You  must  determine  quickly.     Scarce  a  mile 
Parts  our  vanguard  from  Edward's.     On  the  plain, 
Bright  gleams  of  armour  flash  through  clouds  of  dust, 
Like    stars    through    frost-mist — steeds    neigh,    and 
weapons  clash — 

'  [Lochwood  Castle  was  tbe  aucient  seat  of   the  Jotnstoncs, 
Lords  of  Annandale.] 
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And  arrows  soon  will  whistle — the  worst  sound 
That  waits  on  English  war. — You  must  determine. 

REGENT. 

We  are  determined.     We  will  spare  proud  Edward 
Half  of  the  ground  that  parts  us. — Onward,  Lords  ; 
Saint  Andrew  strike  for  Scotland  !   We  will  lead 
The  middle  ward  ourselves,  the  Royal  Standard 
Display'd  beside  us  ;  and  beneath  its  shadow 
Shall  the  young  gallants,  whom  we  knight  this  day, 
Fight  for  their  golden  spurs. — Lennox,  thou'rt  wise. 
And  wilt  obey  command — lead  thou  the  rear. 

LENNOX. 

The  rear  ! — why  I  the  rear  ?  The  van  were  fitter 
For  him  who  fought  abreast  with  Robert  Bruce. 

swiNTON  (apart.) 
Discretion  hath  forsaken  Lennox  too  ! 
The  wisdom  he  was  forty  years  in  gathering 
Has  left  him  in  an  instant.     'Tis  contagious 
Even  to  witness  frenzy. 

SUTHERLAND. 

The  Regent  hath  determined  well.     The  rear 
Suits  him  the  best  who  counsell'd  our  retreat. 

LENNOX. 

Proud  Northern  Thane,  the  van  were  soon  the  rear, 
Were  thy  disorder'd  followers  planted  there. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Then,  for  that  very  word,  I  make  a  vow, 
By  my  broad  Earldom,  and  my  father's  soul, 
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That  if  I  have  not  leading-  of  the  van, 
I  will  not  light  to-day ! 

ROSS. 

Morarchat !  thou  the  leading  of  the  van  ! 
Not  whilst  MacDonnell  lives. 

swiNTON  {apart.) 
Nay,  then  a  stone  would  speak. 
^Addresses  the  Regent.]   May't  please  your  Grace, 
And  you,  great  Lords,  to  hear  an  old  man's  counsel. 
That  hath  seen  fights  enow.     These  open  bickerings 
Dishearten  all  our  host.     If  that  your  Grace, 
With  these  great  Earls  and  Lords,  must  needs  debate, 
Let  the  closed  tent  conceal  your  disagreement ; 
Else  'twill  be  said,  ill  fares  it  with  the  flock. 
If  shepherds  wrangle,  when  the  wolf  is  nigh. 

REGENT. 

The  old  Knight  counsels  well.     Let  every  Lord 
Or  Chief,  who  leads  five  hundred  men  or  more, 
Follow  to  council — others  are  excluded — 
We'll  have  no  vulgar  censurers  of  our  conduct — ■ 

\_LooJcing  at  Swinton. 
Young  Gordon,  your  high  rank  and  numerous   fol- 
lowing- 
Give  you  a  seat  with  us,  though  yet  unknighted. 

GORDON. 

I  pray  you,  pardon  me.     My  youth's  unfit 
To  sit  in  council,  when  that  Knight's  grey  hairs 
And  wisdom  wait  without. 
VOL.  xii.  c 
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REGENT. 

Do  as  you  will ;  we  deign  not  bid  you  twice. 

[^Tlie  Regent,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Lennox, 
Maxwell,  S^c.  enter  the  Tent.     The  rent  re- 
main grouped  about  the  Stage. 
GORDON  (observing  swinton.) 
That  helmetless  old  Knight,  his  giant  stature. 
His  awful  accents  of  rebuke  and  wisdom. 
Have  caught  my  fancy  strangely.     He  doth  seem 
Like  to  some  vision'd  form  which  I  have  dream'd  of, 
But  never  saw  with  waking  eyes  till  now. 
I  will  accost  him. 

VI  PC  NT. 

Pray  you,  do  not  so ; 

Anon  I'll  give  you  reason  why  you  should  not. 

There's  other  work  in  hand 

GORDON. 

I  will  but  ask  his  name.     There's  in  his  presence 

Something  that  works  upon  me  like  a  spell, 

Or  like  the  feeling  made  my  childish  ear 

Dote  upon  tales  of  superstitious  dread, 

Attracting  while  they  chill'd  my  heart  with  fear. 

Now,  born  the  Gordon,  I  do  feel  right  well 

I'm  bound  to  fear  nought  earthly — and  I  fear  nouglit. 

I'll  know  who  this  man  is 

\_Accosts  Swinton. 
Sir  Knight,  I  pray  you,  of  your  gentle  courtesy, 
To  tell  your  honour'd  name.     I  am  ashamed. 
Being  unknown  in  arms,  to  say  that  mine 
Is  Adam  Gordon. 
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swiNTON  {shows  emotion,  hut  instantly  subdues  it.) 
It  is  a  name  that  soundeth  in  my  ear 
Like  to  a  death-knell — ay,  and  like  the  call 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  to  the  mortal  lists  ; 
Yet  'tis  a  name  which  ne'er  hath  been  dishonour'd, 
And  never  will,  I  trust — most  surely  never 
By  such  a  youth  as  thou. 

GORDON. 

There's  a  mysterious  courtesy  in  this, 
And  yet  it  yields  no  answer  to  my  question. 
I  trust  you  hold  the  Gordon  not  unworthy 
To  know  the  name  he  asks  ? 

SWINTON. 

Worthy  of  all  that  openness  and  honour 
May  show  to  friend  or  foe — but,  for  my  name, 
Vipont  will  show  it  you  ;  and,  if  it  sound 
Harsh  in  your  ear,^  remember  that  it  knells  there 
But  at  your  own  request.     This  day,  at  least, 
Though  seldom  wont  to  keep  it  in  concealment, 
As  there's  no  cause  I  should,  you  had  not  heard  it. 

GORDON. 

This  strange 

VIPONT. 

The  mystery  is  needful.     Follow  me. 

[  They  retire  behind  the  side  Scene, 

'  ["  A  name  unmusical  to  Volscian  ears. 

And  harsh  in  souad  to  thine." — Coriolamis.'\ 
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swiNTON  (looking  after  them.) 
'Tis  a  brave  youth.     How  bliish'd  his  noble  cheeky 
While  youthful  modesty,  and  the  embarrassment 
Of  curiosity,  combined  with  wonder, 
And  half  suspicion  of  some  slight  intended, 
All  mingled  in  the  flush  ;  but  soon  'twill  deeper^ 
Into  revenge's  glow.     How  slow  is  Vipont ! — 
I  wait  the  issue,  as  I've  seen  spectators 
Suspend  the  motion  even  of  the  eyelids, 
When  the  slow  gunner,  with  his  lighted  match, 
Approach'd  the  charged  cannon,  in  the  act 
To  waken  its  dread  slumbers. — Now  'tis  out ; 
He  draws  his  sword,  and  rushes  towards  me, 
Who  will  nor  seek  nor  shun  him. 

Enter  Gordon,  xvitliheld  hj  Vipont. 

VIPONT. 

Hold,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  ! — O,  for  the  sake 

Of  your  dear  country,  hold  ! — Has  Swinton  slain  your 

father. 
And  must  you,  therefore,  be  yourself  a  parricide, 
And  stand  recorded  as  the  selfish  traitor. 
Who,  in  her  hour  of  need,  his  country's  cause 
Deserts,  that  he  may  wreak  a  private  wrong  ? — 
Look  to  yon  banner — that  is  Scotland's  standard  ; 
Look  to  the  Regent — he  is  Scotland's  general ; 
Look  to  the  English — they  are  Scotland's  foemen !. 
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Bethink  thee,  then,  thou  art  a  son  of  Scotland, 
And  think  on  nought  beside.^ 

GORDON. 

He  hath  come  here  to  brave  me  ! — Off !  unhand  me  ! — 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  father's  ancient  friend, 

That  stand'st  'twixt  me  and  him  who  slew  my  father. 

VIPONT. 

You  know  not  Swinton.     Scarce  one  passing-  thought 
Of  his  high  mind  was  with  you;  now,  his  soul 
Is  fix'd  on  this  day's  battle.     You  might  slay  him 
At  unawares  before  he  saw  your  blade  drawn. — 
Stand  still,  and  watch  him  close. " 

Enter  MAxwELLyVom  the  Tent. 

SWINTON. 

How  go  our  councils,  Maxwell,  may  I  ask  ? 

MAXWELL. 

As  wild,  as  if  the  very  wind  and  sea 
With  every  breeze  and  every  billow  battled 
For  their  precedence.^ 

SWINTON. 

Most  sure  they  are  possess'd !   Some  evil  spirit, 

[In  tlae  MS.  the  five  last  liaes  of  Vipont's  speech  are  interpo- 
lated.] 
2  [MS — "  You  must  not  here — not  where  the  Royal  Standard 
Awaits  the  attack  of  Sfotlaiid's  enemies. 
Against  the  common  foe — wage  private  quarrel. 
He  br.ives  you  not — liis  tliought  is  on  the  event 
Of  tliis  day's  field.    Stand  still,  and  watch  hiiu  closer."] 
3  ["  Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier." — Hamlet  ] 
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To  mock  their  valour,  robs  them  of  discretion. 
Fie,  fie,  upon't ! — O,  that  DunfermUne's  tomb 
Could  render  up  The  Bruce  !  that  Spain's  red  shore 
Coidd  give  us  back  the  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas  ! 
Or  that  fierce  Randolph,  with  his  voice  of  terror, 
Were  here,  to  awe  these  brawlers  to  submission  ! 

VIPONT  (to  GORDON.) 

Thou  hast  perused  him  at  more  leisure  now. 

GORDON. 

I  see  the  giant  form  which  all  men  speak  of, 
The  stately  port — ^but  not  the  sullen  eye, 
Not  the  bloodthirsty  look,  that  should  belong 
To  him  that  made  me  orphan.     I  shall  need 
To  name  my  father  twice  ere  I  can  strike 
At  such  grey  hairs,  and  face  of  such  command  ; 
Yet  my  hand  clenches  on  my  falchion-hilt, 
In  token  he  shall  die. 

VIPONT. 

Need  I  again  remind  you,  that  the  place 
Permits  not  private  quarrel  ? 

GORDON. 

I'm  calm.     I  will  not  seek — nay,  I  will  shun  it — 
And  yet  methiuks  that  such  debate's  the  fashion. 
You've  heard  how  taunts,  reproaches,  and  the  lie. 
The  lie  itself,  have  flown  from  mouth  to  mouth  ; 
As  if  a  band  of  peasants  were  disputing 
About  a  foot-ball  match,  rather  than  Chiefs 
Were  ordering  a  battle.     I  am  young, 
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And  lack  experience ;  tell  me,  brave  De  Vipont, 
Is  such  the  fashion  of  your  wars  in  Palestine  ? 

VIPONT. 

Such  it  at  times  hath  been ;  and  then  the  Cross 
Hath  sunk  before  the  Crescent.     Heaven's  cause 
Won  us  not  victory  where  wisdom  was  not. — 
Behold  yon  English  host  come  slowly  on, 
With  equal  front,  rank  marshall'd  upon  rank, 
As  if  one  spirit  ruled  one  moving-  body  ; 
The  leaders,  in  their  places,  each  prepared 
To  charge,  support,  and  rally,  as  the  fortune 
Of  changeful  battle  needs  : — then  look  on  ours, 
Broken,  disjointed,  as  the  tumbling  surges 
Which  the  winds  wake  at  random.     Look  on  both, 
And  dread  the  issue  ;  yet  there  might  be  succour. 

GORDON. 

We're  fearfully  o'ermatch'd  in  discipline  ; 
So  even  my  inexperienced  eye  can  judge. 
What  succour  save  in  Heaven  ? 

VIPONT. 

Heaven  acts  by  human  means.     The  artist's  skill 

Supplies  in  war,  as  in  mechanic  crafts, 

Deficiency  of  tools.     There's  courage,  wisdom, 

And  skill  enough,  live  in  one  leader  here, 

As,  flung  into  the  balance,  might  avail 

To  counterpoise  the  odds  'twixt  that  ruled  host 

And  our  wild  multitude. — I  must  not  name  him. 

GORDON. 

I  guess,  but  dare  not  ask. — What  band  is  yonder, 
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Arranged  so  closely  as  the  English  discipline 
Hath  marshall'd  their  best  files  ? 

VIPONT. 

Know'st  thou  not  the  pennon  ? 

One  day,  perhaps,  thou'lt  see  it  all  too  closely, — 

It  is  Sir  Alan  Svvinton's. 

GORDON, 

These,  then,  are  his, — the  relics  of  his  power  ; 
Yet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men. — 
And  I  must  slay  my  country's  sagest  leader, 
And  crush  by  numbers  that  determined  handful. 
When  most  my  country  needs  their  practised  aid, 
Or  men  will  say,  "  There  goes  degenerate  Gordon ; 
His  father's  blood  is  on  the  Svvinton's  sword, 
And  his  is  in  his  scabbard  1 "  \_3Iuses. 

VIPONT  (apart.) 
High  blood  and  mettle,  mix'd  with  early  wisdom, 
Sparkle  in  this  brave  youth.     If  he  survive 
This  evil-omen'd  day,  I  pawn  my  word, 
That,  in  the  ruin  which  I  now  forebode, 
Scotland  has  treasure  left. — How  close  he  eyes 
Each  look  and  step  of  Swinton  !     Is  it  hate. 
Or  is  it  admiration,  or  are  both 
Commingled  strangely  in  that  steady  gaze  ? 

[SwiNTON  afid  Maxwell  returnfrom  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Stage. 

MAXWELL. 

The  storm  is  laid  at  length  amongst  these  counsel- 
lors ; — 
See,  they  come  forth. 
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SWINTON. 

And  it  is  more  than  time  ; 

For  I  can  mark  the  vang-uard  archery 

Handling  their  quivers — bending-  up  tjieir  bows. 

Enter  the  Regent  and  Scottish  Lords. 

REGENT. 

Thus  shall  it  be,  then,  since  we  may  no  better  : 
And,  since  no  Lord  will  yield  one  jot  of  way 
To  this  high  urgency,  or  give  the  vanguard 
Up  to  another's  guidance,  we  will  abide  them 
Even  on  this  bent ;  and  as  our  troops  are  rank'd, 
So  shall  they  meet  the  foe.     Chief,  nor  Thane, 
Nor  Noble,  can  complain  of  the  precedence 
Which  chance  has  thus  assign'd  him. 
SWINTON  (cipart.) 
O,  sage  discipline, 
That  leaves  to  chance  the  marshalling  of  a  battle  ! 

GORDON. 

Move  him  to  speech,  De  Vipont. 

VIPONT. 

Move  him  ! — Move  whom  ? 

GORDON. 

Even  him,  whom,  but  brief  space  since, 
My  hand  did  burn  to  put  to  utter  silence. 

VIPONT. 

I'll  move  it  to  him. — Swinton,  speak  to  them, 
They  lack  thy  counsel  sorely. 
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SWINTON. 

Had  I  tlie  thousand  spears  which  once  I  led, 
I  had  not  thus  been  silent.     But  men's  wisdom 
Is  rated  by  their  means.     From  the  poor  leader 
Of  sixty  lances,  who  seeks  words  of  weight  ? 

GORDON  {steps  forward^ 
Swinton,  there's  that  of  wisdom  on  thy  brow, 
And  valour  in  thine  eye,  and  that  of  peril 
In  this  most  urgent  hour,  that  bids  me  say, — 
Bids  me,  thy  mortal  foe,  say, — Swinton,  speak. 
For  King  and  Country's  sake  ! 

SWINTON. 

Nay,  if  that  voice  commands  me,  speak  I  will ; 
It  sounds  as  if  the  dead  lays  charge  on  me. 

REGENT. 

{To  Lennox,  loith  whom  he  has  been  consulting.) 
'Tis  better  than  you  think.     This  broad  hill-side 
Affords  fair  compass  for  our  power's  display, 
Rank  above  rank  rising  in  seemly  tiers ; 

So  that  the  rearward  stands  as  fair  and  open 

swinton. 
As  e'er  stood  mark  before  an  English  archer. 

regent. 
Who  dares  to  say  so  ? — Who  is't  dare  impeach 
Our  rule  of  discipline  ? 

swinton. 
A  poor  Knight  of  these  Marches,  good  my  Lord ; 
Alan  of  Swinton,  who  hath  kept  a  house  here. 
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He  and  his  ancestry,  since  the  old  days 
Of  Malcolm,  called  the  Maiden. 

REGENT. 

You  have  brought  here,  even  to  this  pitched  field, 
In  which  the  royal  Banner  is  display'd, 
I  think  some  sixty  spears.  Sir  Knight  of  Swinton ; 
Our  musters  name  no  more. 

SWINTON. 

I  brought  each  man  I  had  ;  and  Chief,  or  Earl, 
Thane,  Duke,  or  dignitary,  brings  no  more  : 
And  with  them  brought  I  what  may  here  be  useful — 
An  aged  eye ;  which,  what  in  England,  Scotland, 
Spain,  France,  and  Flanders,  hath  seen  fifty  battles, 
And  ta'en  some  judgment  of  them  ;  a  stark  hand  too. 
Which  plays  as  with  a  straw  with  this  same  mace, — 
Which  if  a  young  arm  here  can  wield  more  lightly, 
I  never  more  will  offer  word  of  counsel. 

LENNOX. 

Hear  him,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  the  noble  Swinton — 
He  hath  had  high  experience. 

MAXWELL. 

He  is  noted 
The  wisest  warrior  'twixt  the  Tweed  and  Solway, — 
I  do  beseech  you,  hear  him. 

JOHNSTONE. 

Ay,  hear  the  Swinton — hear  stout  old  Sir  Alan  ; 
Maxwell  and  Johnstone  both  agree  for  once. 

REGENT. 

Where's  your  impatience  now  ? 
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Late  you  were  all  for  battle,  would  not  hear 
Ourself  pronounce  a  word — and  now  you  gaze 
On  yon  old  warrior,  in  his  antique  armour, 
As  if  he  were  arisen  from  the  dead, 
To  bring  us  Bruce's  counsel  for  the  battle. 

SWINTON. 

'Tis  a  proud  word  to  speak  ;  but  he  who  fought 
Long  under  Robert  Bruce,  may  something  guess. 
Without  communication  with  the  dead, 
At  what  he  would  have  counsell'd. — Bruce  had  bid- 
den ye 
Review  your  battle-order,  marshall'd  broadly 
Here  on  the  bare  hill-side,  and  bidden  you  mark 
Yon  clouds  of  Southron  archers,  bearing  down 
To  the  green  meadow-lands  which  stretch  beneath — 
The  Bruce  had  warn'd  you,  not  a  shaft  to-day 
But  shall  find  mark  within  a  Scottish  bosom, 
If  thus  our  field  be  order'd.     The  callow  boys. 
Who  draw  but  four-foot  bows,  shall  gall  our  front, 
While  on  our  mainward,  and  upon  the  rear, 
The  cloth-vard  shafts  shall  fall  like  death's  own  darts, 
And,  though  blind  men  discharge  them,  find  a  mark. 
Thus  shall  we  die  the  death  of  slaughter'd  deer, 
Which,  driven  into  the  toils,  are  shot  at  ease 
By  boys  and  women,  while  they  toss  aloft 
All  idly  and  in  vain  their  branchy  horns. 
As  we  shall  shake  our  unavailing  spears. 

REGENT. 

Tush,  tell  not  me !   If  their  shot  fall  like  hail, 
Our  men  have  Milan  coats  to  bear  it  out. 
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SWINTON. 

Never  did  armourer  temper  steel  on  stithy 
That  made  sure  fence  against  an  English  arrow ; 
A  cobweb  gossamer  were  guard  as  good^ 
Against  a  wasp-sting. 

REGENT. 

Who  fears  a  wasp-sting  ? 

SWINTON. 

I,  my  Lord,  fear  none  j 
Yet  should  a  wise  man  brush  the  insect  off, 
Or  he  may  smart  for  it. 

REGENT. 

We'll  keep  the  hill ;  it  is  the  vantage  ground 
When  the  main  battle  joins. 

SWINTON. 

It  ne'er  will  join,  while  their  light  archery 

Can  foil  our  spearmen  and  our  barbed  horse. 

To  hope  Plantagenet  would  seek  close  combat 

When  he  can  conquer  riskless,  is  to  deem 

Sagacious  Edward  simpler  than  a  babe 

In  battle-knowledge.     Keep  the  hill,  my  Lord, 

With  the  main  body,  if  it  is  your  pleasure  ; 

But  let  a  body  of  your  chosen  horse 

Make  execution  on  yon  waspish  archers. 

I've  done  such  work  before,  and  love  it  well ; 

If  'tis  your  pleasure  to  give  me  the  leading. 

The  dames  of  Sherwood,  Inglewood,  and  Weardale, 

Shall  sit  in  widowhood  and  long  for  venison, 

1  [MS "  guard  as  thick."] 
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And  long  in  vain.     Whoe'er   remembers    Bannock- 
burn, — 
And  when  shall  Scotsman,  till  the  last  loud  trumpet, 
Forget  that  stirring  word  I — knows  that  great  battle 
Even  thus  was  fought  and  won. 

LENNOX. 

This  is  the  shortest  road  to  bandy  blows ; 

For  when  the  bills  step  forth  and  bows  go  back, 

Then  is  the  moment  that  our  hardy  spearmen, 

With  their  strong  bodies,  and  their  stubborn  hearts, 

And  limbs  well  knit  by  mountain  exercise. 

At  the  close  tug  shall  foil  the  short-breathed  Southron. 

SWINTON. 

I  do  not  say  the  field  will  thus  be  won  ; 
The  English  host  is  numerous,  brave,  and  loyal ; 
Their  Monarch  most  accomplish'd  in  war's  art, 
Skill'd,  resolute,  and  wary 

REGENT. 

And  if  your  scheme  secure  not  victory,^ 
What  does  it  promise  us  ? 

'  ["  The  generous  abandonment  of  private  dissension,  on  the 
part  of  Gordon,  which  the  historian  has  described  as  a  momentary 
impulse,  is  depicted  by  the  dramatist  with  great  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  human  feeling,  as  the  result  of  many  powerful  and  conflict- 
ing emotions.  He  has,  we  think,  been  very  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  express  the  hesitating,  and  sometimes  retrograde  move- 
ments of  a  young  and  ardent  mind,  in  its  transition  from  the  first 
glow  of  indignation  against  his  hereditary  foeman,  the  mortal  anta- 
gonist of  his  father,  to  the  no  less  warm  and  generous  devotion  of 
feeling  which  is  inspired  in  it  by  the  contemplation  of  that  foe- 
man's  valour  and  virtues." — Sritish  Critic.'^ 
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SWINTON. 

This  much  at  least, — 
Darkling  we  shall  not  die  :  the  peasant's  shaft, 
Loosen'd  perchance  without  an  aim  or  purpose, 
Shall  not  drink  up  the  life-blood  we  derive 
From  those  famed  ancestors,  who  made  their  breasts 
This  frontier's  barrier  for  a  thousand  years. 
We'll  meet  these  Southron  bravely  hand  to  hand, 
And  eye  to  eye,  and  weapon  against  weapon ; 
Each, man  who  falls  shall  see  the  foe  who  strikes  him. 
While  our  good  blades  are  faithful  to  the  hilts, 
And  our  good  hands  to  these  good  blades  are  faithful, 
Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fall  unavenged — 
We  shall  not  bleed  alone. 

REGENT. 

And  this  is  all 
Your  wisdom  hath  devised? 

SWINTON. 

Not  all ;  for  I  would  pray  you,  noble  Lords, 
(If  one,  among  the  guilty  guiltiest,  might,) 
For  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  hours'  rest 
The  never-dying  worm  of  deadly  feud, 
That  gnaws  our  vexed  hearts — think  no  one  foe 
Save  Edward  and  his  host : — days  will  remain,^ 
Ay,  days  by  far  too  many  will  remain, 

'  [MS.—"  For  this  one  day  to  chase  our  country's  curse 

From  your  vex'd  bosoms,  and  think  no  one  enemy 
But  those  in  yonder  army^days  enow, 
Ay,  days,"  &c.] 
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To  avenge  old  feuds  or  strng-g-Ies  for  precedence  ; — 

Let  this  one  day  be  Scotland's. — For  myself, 

If  there  is  any  here  may  claim  from  me 

(As  well  may  chance)  a  debt  of  blood  and  hatred, 

My  life  is  his  to-morrow  unresisting', 

So  he  to-day  will  let  me  do  the  best 

That  my  old  arm  may  achieve  for  the  dear  country 

That's  mother  to  us  both. 

[Gordon  shows  much  emotion  during  this 
and  the  preceding  speech  o/'Swintgn. 

REGENT. 

It  is  a  dream — a  vision  I — if  one  troop 
Hush  down  upon  the  archers,  all  will  follow, 
And  order  is  destroy'd — we'll  keep  the  battle-rank 

Our  fathers  wont  to  do.     No  more  on't Ho  ! 

Where  be  those  youths   seek  knighthood  from  our 
sword  ? 

HERALD. 

Here  are  the  Gordon,  Somerville,  and  Hay, 
And  Hepburn,  with  a  score  of  gallants  more. 

REGENT. 

Gordon,  stand  forth. 

GORDON. 

I  pray  your  Grace,  forgive  me. 

REGENT. 

How  !  seek  you  not  for  knighthood  ? 

GORDON. 

I  do  thirst  for't. 
But,  pardon  me — 'tis  from  another  sword. 
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REGENT. 

It  is  your  Sovereign's — seek  you  for  a  worthier  ? 

GORDON. 

Who  would  drink  purely,  seeks  the  secret  fountain, 

How  small  soever — not  the  general  stream, 

Though  it  be  deep  and  wide.     My  Lord,  I  seek 

The  boon  of  knighthood  from  the  honour'd  weapon 

Of  the  best  knight,  and  of  the  sagest  leader, 

That  ever  graced  a  ring'  of  chivalry. 

— Therefore,  I  beg-  the  boon  on  bended  knee, 

Even  from  Sir  Alan  Swinton.  \_Kneels. 

REGENT. 

Degenerate  boy  !  Abject  at  once  and  insolent ! — 
See,  Lords,  he  kneels  to  him  that  slew  his  father  ! 

GORDON  {starting  zip.) 
Shame  be  on  him,  who  speaks  such  shameful  word ! 
Shame  be  on  him,  whose  tongue  would  sow  dissension. 
When  most  the  time  demands  that  native  Scotsmen 
Forget  each  private  wrong- ! 

SWINTON  {interrupting  him.) 

Youth,  since  you  crave  me 
To  be  your  sire  in  chivalry,  I  remind  you 
War  has  its  duties.  Office  has  its  reverence ; 
Who  governs  in  the  Sovereign's  name  is  Sovereign  ; — 
Crave  the  Lord  Regent's  pardon. 

GORDON. 

You  task  me  justly,  and  I  crave  his  pardon, 

\_Bows  to  the  Regent. 
His  and  these  noble  Lords' ;  and  pray  them  all 

VOL.  XII.  D 
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Bear  witness  to  my  words. — Ye  noble  presence, 

Here  I  remit  unto  tlie  Knight  of  Swinton 

All  bitter  memory  of  my  father's  slaughter, 

All  thoughts  of  malice,  hatred,  and  revenge  ; 

By  no  base  fear  or  composition  moved, 

But  by  the  thought,  that  in  our  country's  battle 

All  hearts  should  be  as  one.     I  do  forgive  him 

As  freely  as  I  pray  to  be  forgiven, 

And  once  more  kneel  to  him  to  sue  for  knighthood. 

SWINTON  (ciffecled,  and  drawing  his  stvord.) 
Alas !  brave  youth,  'tis  I  should  kneel  to  you, 
And,  tendering  thee  the  hilt  of  the  fell  sword 
That  made  thee  fatherless,  bid  thee  use  the  point 
After  thine  own  discretion.     For  thy  boon — 
Trumpets  be  ready — In  the  Holiest  name, 
And  in  Our  Lady's  and  Saint  Andrew's  name, 

[  Touching  his  shoulder  tvith  his  sword. 
I  dub  thee  Knight ! — Arise,  Sir  Adam  Gordon ! 
Be  faithful,  brave,  and  O,  be  fortunate, 
Should  this  ill  hour  permit ! 

\_The  trumpets  sound;  the  Heralds  cry 
"  Largesse,"  and  the  Attendants  shout 
"  A  Gordon!  A  Gordon!" 

REGENT. 

Beggars  and  flatterers  !  Peace,  peace,  I  say  ! 
We'll  to  the  Standard  ;  knights  shall  there  be  made 
Who  will  with  better  reason  crave  your  clamour. 

LENNOX. 

What  of  Swinton's  counsel  ? 

Here's  Maxwell  and  mvself  think  it  worth  noting. 
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REGENT  (tvitk  concentrated  iiidignation!) 
Let  the  best  knight,  and  let  the  sagest  leader, — 
So  Gordon  quotes  the  man  who  slew  his  father, — 
With  his  old  pedigree  and  heavy  mace, 
Essay  the  adventure  if  it  pleases  him, 
With  his  fair  threescore  horse.     As  for  ourselves. 
We  will  not  peril  aught  upon  the  measure. 

GORDON. 

Lord  Regent,  you  mistake  ;  for  if  Sir  Alan 
Shall  venture  such  attack,  each  man  who  calls 
The  Gordon  chief,  and  hopes  or  fears  from  him 
Or  good  or  evil,  follows  Swinton's  banner 
In  this  achievement. 

REGENT. 

Why,  God  ha'  mercy  !   This  is  of  a  piece. 

Let  young  and  old  e'en  follow  their  own  counsel. 

Since  none  will  list  to  mine. 

ROSS. 

The  Border  cockerel  fain  would  be  on  horseback  ; 
'Tis  safe  to  be  prepared  for  fight  or  flight : 
And  this  comes  of  it  to  give  Northern  lands 
To  the  false  Norman  blood. 

GORDON. 

Hearken,  proud  Chief  of  Isles  !  Within  my  stalls 
I  have  two  hundred  horse  ;  two  hundred  riders 
Mount  guard  upon  my  castle,  who  would  tread 
Into  the  dust  a  thousand  of  your  Redshanks, 
Nor  count  it  a  day's  service. 
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SWINTON. 

Hear  I  this 
From  thee,  young-  man,  and  on  the  day  of  hattle  ? 
And  to  the  brave  MacDonnell  ? 

GORDON. 

'Twas  he  that  urged  me ;  but  I  am  rebuked. 

REGENT. 

He  crouches  like  a  leash-hound  to  his  master  !  ^ 

SWINTON. 

Each  hound  must  do  so  that  would  head  the  deer — 
'Tis  mongrel  curs  that  snatch  at  mate  or  master. 

REGENT. 

Too  much  of  this. — Sirs,  to  the  Royal  Standard ! 

I  bid  you,  in  the  name  of  good  King  David. 

Sound  trumpets — sound  for  Scotland  and  King-  David ! 
\^TJte  Regent  and  the  rest  go  off,  and  the 
Scene  closes.  Manent  Gordon,  Swin- 
TON,  and  ViPONT,  loith  Reynald  and 
followers.  I^ENyox  Jblloivs  the  Regent  ; 
but  returns,  and  addresses  Swinton. 

LENNOX. 

O,  were  my  western  horsemen  but  come  up, 
I  would  take  part  with  you  ! 

SWINTON. 

Better  that  vou  remain. 
They  lack  discretion  ;  such  grey  head  as  yours 
May  best  supply  that  want. 

^  [In  the  MS.  this  speech  and  the  next  are  interpolated,] 
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Lennox,  mine  ancient  friend,  and  honour'd  lord, 
Farewell,  I  think,  for  ever  ! 

LENNOX. 

Farewell,  brave  friend  !  — and  farewell,  noble  Gordon, 
Whose  sun  will  be  eclipsed  even  as  it  rises  ! — 
The  Regent  will  not  aid  you. 

SWINTON. 

We  will  so  bear  xis,  that  as  soon  the  blood-hound 
ShaU  halt,  and  take  no  part,  what  time  his  comrade 
Is  grappling-  with  the  deer,  as  he  stand  still, 
And  see  us  overmatch'd. 

LENNOX. 

Alas !  thou  dost  not  know  how  mean  his  pride  is, 
How  strong  his  envy. 

SWINTON. 

Then  we  will  die,  and  leave  the  shame  with  him. 

\_Exit  Lennox. 

VIPONT  (to  GORDON.) 

What  ails  thee,  noble  youth  ?  What  means  this  pause  ? 
Thou  dost  not  rue  thy  generosity  ? 

GORDON. 

I  have  been  hurried  on  by  strong  impulse, 
Like  to  a  bark  that  scuds  before  the  storm, 
Till  driven  upon  some  strange  and  distant  coast. 
Which  never  pilot  dream'd  of. — Have  I  not  forgiven  ? 
And  am  I  not  still  fatherless  ? 

SWINTON. 

Gordon,  no ; 
For  while  we  live  I  am  a  father  to  thee. 
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GORDON. 

Thou,  Swinton  ? — no  ! — that  cannot,  cannot  be. 

SWINTON. 

Then  change  the  phrase,  and  say,  that  while  we  live, 
Gordon  shall  be  my  son.     If  thou  art  fatherless, 
Am  I  not  childless  too  ?     Bethink  thee,  Gordon, 
Our  death-feud  was  not  like  the  household  fire. 
Which  the  poor  peasant  hides  among-  its  embers, 
To  smoulder  on,  and  wait  a  time  for  waking. 
Ours  was  the  conflagration  of  the  forest. 
Which,  in  its  fury,  spares  nor  sprout  nor  stem, 
Hoar  oak,  nor  sapling — not  to  be  extinguish'd. 
Till  Heaven,  in  mercy,  sends  down  all  her  waters  j 
But,  once  subdued,  its  flame  is  quench'd  for  ever  ; 
And  spring  shall  hide  the  tract  of  devastation,  ^ 
With  foliage  and  with  flowers. —  Give  me  thy  hand. 

GORDON. 

My  hand  and  heart ! — And  freely  now  ! — to  fight ! 

VIPONT. 

How  will  you  act  ?  [  7b  Swinton.]   The  Gordon's 

band  and  thine 
Are  in  the  rearward  left,  I  think,  in  scorn — 
111  post  for  them  who  wish  to  charge  the  foremost ! 

SWINTON. 

We'll  turn  that  scorn  to  vantage,  and  descend 
Sidelong  the  hill — some  winding  path  there  must  be — 
O,  for  a  well-skill'd  guide  ! 

'  [MS "  But,  once  extinguish'd,  it  is  quench'd  for  ever, 

And  spring  shall  hide  the  blackness  of  its  ashes."3 
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Hob  Hattely  starts  up  from  a  Thicket. 

HOB. 

So  here  he  stands. — An  ancient  friend,  Sir  Alan. 

Hob  Hattely,  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 

Hob  of  the  Heron  Plume,  here  stands  your  guide. 

SWINTON. 

An  ancient  friend  ? — a  most  notorious  knave. 
Whose  throat  I've  destined  to  the  dodder'd  oak 
Before  my  castle,  these  ten  months  and  more. 
Was  it  not  you  who  drove  from  Simprim-mains, 
And  Swinton-quarter,  sixty  head  of  cattle  ? 

HOB. 

What  then,  if  now  I  lead  your  sixty  lances 
liTpon  the  English  flank,  where  they'll  find  spoil 
Is  worth  six  hundred  beeves  ? 

SWINTON. 

Why,  thou  canst  do  it,  knave.     I  would  not  trust  thee 
With  one  poor  bullock  ;  yet  would  risk  my  life, 
And  all  my  followers,  on  thine  honest  guidance. 

HOB. 

There  is  a  dingle,  and  a  most  discreet  one, 
(I've  trod  each  step  by  star-light,)  that  sweeps  round 
The  rearward  of  this  hill,  and  opens  secretly 
Upon  the  archers'  flank — Will  not  that  serve 
Your  present  turn.  Sir  Alan  ? 

SWINTON. 

Bravely,  bravely ! 

GORDON. 

Mount,  sirs,  and  cry  my  slogan. 

Let  all  who  love  the  Gordon  follow  me  ! 
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SWINTON. 

Ay,  let  all  follow — ^but  in  silence  follow. 
Scare  not  the  bare  that's  couchant  on  her  form — 
The  cushat  from  her  nest — brush  not,  if  possible, 
The  dewdrop  from  the  spray — 
Let  no  one  whisper,  until  I  cry,  "  Havoc  !" 
Then  shout  as  loud's  ye  will. — On,  on,  brave  Hob ; 
On,  thou  false  thief,  but  yet  most  faithful  Scotsman  ! 

\_Exeunt. 
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ACT   11. 


SCENE  I. 


A  rising  Ground  immsdiatelij  in  front  of  the  Position 
of  the  English  3Iain  Body.  Percy,  Chandos, 
RiBAUMONT,  and  other  English  and  Norman 
Nobles,  are  grouped  on  the  Stage. 

PERCY. 

The  Scots  still  keep  the  hill — the  sun  grows  high. 
Would  that  the  charg-e  would  sound. 

CHANDOS. 

Thou    scent'st   the    slaughter,    Percy Who    comes 

here? 

\_Enter  the  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 
Now,  by  ray  life,  the  holy  priest  of  Walthamstow, 
Like  to  a  lamb  among-  a  herd  of  wolves  ! 
See,  he's  about  to  bleat. 

ABBOT. 

The  King-,  methinks,  delays  the  onset  long-. 

CHANDOS. 

Your  general,  Father,  like  your  rat-catcher. 
Pauses  to  bait  his  traps,  and  set  his  snares. 
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ABBOT. 

The  metaphor  is  decent. 

CHANDOS. 

Reverend  sir, 
I  will  uphold  it  just.     Our  good  King^  Edward 
Will  presently  come  to  this  battle-field, 
And  speak  to  you  of  the  last  tilting-  match, 
Or  of  some  feat  he  did  a  twenty  years  since  ; 
But  not  a  word  of  the  day's  work  before  him. 
Even  as  the  artist,  sir,  whose  name  offends  you, 
Sits  prosing-  o'er  his  can,  until  the  trap  fall. 
Announcing  that  the  vermin  are  secured, 
And  then  'tis  up,  and  on  them. 

PERCY. 

Chandos,  you  give  your  tongue  too  bold  a  license. 

CHANDOS. 

Percy,  I  am  a  necessary  evil. 
King  Edward  would  not  want  me,  if  he  could. 
And  could  not,  if  he  would.     I  know  my  value. 
My  heavy  hand  excuses  my  light  tongue. 
So  men  wear  weighty  swords  in  their  defence, 
Although  they  may  offend  the  tender  shin, 
When  the  steel-boot  is  doff'd. 

ABBOT. 

My  Lord  of  Chandos, 
This  is  but  idle  speech  on  brink  of  battle, 
When  Christian  men  should  think  upon  their  sins ; 
For  as  the  tree  falls,  so  the  trunk  must  lie, 
Be  it  for  good  or  evil.     Lord,  bethink  thee, 
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Thou  hast  withheld  from  our  most  reverend  house, 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  and  Settleton  ; 
Wilt  thou  make  satisfaction  to  the  Church 
Before  her  thunders  strike  thee  ?  I  do  Warn  thee 
In  most  paternal  sort. 

CHANDOS. 

I  thank  you,  Father,  lilially. 
Though  but  a  truant  son  of  Holy  Church, 
I  would  not  choose  to  ixndergo  her  censures, 
When  Scottish  blades  are  waving  at  my  throat. 
I'll  make  fair  composition. 

ABBOT. 

No  composition  ;  I'll  have  all,  or  none. 

CHANDOS. 

None,  then — 'tis  soonest  spoke.    I'll  take  my  chance. 
And  trust  my  sinful  soul  to  Heaven's  mercy, 
Rather  than  risk  my  worldly  goods  with  thee — 
My  hour  may  not  be  come. 

ABBOT. 

Impious — impenitent — 

PERCY. 

Hush  !  the  King — the  King  ! 

Enter  King  Edward,  attended  hy  Baliol  and 

others. 
king  (apart  to  chandos.) 
Hark  hither,  Chandos  ! — Have  the  Yorkshire  archers 
Yet  join'd  the  vanguard  ? 

CHANDOS. 

They  are  marching  thither. 
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KING  EDWARD. 

Bid  them  make  haste,  for  shame — send  a  quick  rider. 
The  loitering-  knaves !  were  it  to  steal  my  venison, 

Their  steps  were  light  enough How  now,  Sir  Abbot? 

Say,  is  your  Reverence  come  to  study  with  us 
The  princely  art  of  war  ? 

ABBOT. 

I've  had  a  lecture  from  my  Lord  of  Chandos, 
In  which  he  term'd  your  Grace  a  rat-catcher. 

KING  EDWARD. 

Chandos,  how's  this  ? 

CHANDOS. 

O,  I  will  prove  it,  sir  ! — These  skipping  Scots 
Have  changed  a  dozen  times  'twixt  Bruce  and  Baliol, 
Quitting  each  House  when  it  began  to  totter  ; 
They're  fierce  and  cunning,  treacherous,  too,  as  rats, 
And  we,  as  such,  will  smoke  them  in  their  fastnesses. 

KING  EDWARD. 

These  rats  have  seen  your  back,  my  Lord  of  Chandos, 
And  noble  Percy's  too. 

PERCY. 

Ay ;  but  the  mass  which  now  lies  weltering- 

On  yon  hill  side,  like  a  Leviathan 

That's  stranded  on  the  shallows,  then  had  soul  in't. 

Order  and  discipline,  and  power  of  action. 

Now  'tis  a  headless  corpse,  which  only  shows, 

By  wild  convulsions,  that  some  life  remains  in't. 

KING  EDWARD. 

True,  they  had  once  a  head  ;  and  'twas  a  wise, 
Although  a  rebel  head. 
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ABBOT  (bowing  to  the  king.) 
Would  he  were  here  !  we  should  find  one  to  match  him. 

KING  EDWARD. 

There's  something-  in  that  wish  which  wakes  an  echo 
Within  my  bosom.     Yet  it  is  as  well, 
Or  better,  that  The  Bruce  is  in  his  grave. 
We  have  enough  of  powerful  foes  on  earth. 
No  need  to  summon  them  from  other  worlds. 

PERCY. 

Your  Grace  ne'er  met  The  Bruce  ? 

KING  EDWARD. 

Never  himself ;  but  in  ray  earhest  field, 

I  did  encounter  with  his  famous  captains, 

Douglas  and  Randolph.  Faith !  they  press'd  me  hard. 

ABBOT. 

My  liege,  if  I  might  urge  you  with  a  question, 
Will  the  Scots  fight  to-day  ? 

KING  EDWARD  (sharply.) 
Go  look  your  breviary. 

CHAN  DOS  (apart.) 
The  Abbot  has  it — Edward  will  not  answer 
On  that  nice  point.  We  must  observe  his  humour. — 

\_Addresses  the  King. 
Your  first  campaign,  my  liege  ? — That  was  in  Wear- 
dale, 
When  Douglas  gave  our  camp  yon  midnight  ruffle, 
And  turn'd  men's  beds  to  biers  ? 

KING  EDWARD. 

Ay,  by  Saint  Edward ! — I  escaped  right  nearly. 
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I  was  a  soldier  then  for  holidays, 

And  slept  not  in  mine  armour  :  my  safe  rest 

Was  startled  by  the  cry  of  "  Douglas  1  Douglas  !'* 

And  by  my  couch,  a  grisly  chamberlain. 

Stood  Alan  Swinton,  with  his  bloody  mace. 

It  was  a  churchman  saved  me — my  stout  chaplain, 

Heaven  quit  his  spirit !  caught  a  weapon  up. 

And  grappled  with  the  giant — How  now,  Louis  ? 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  whispers  the  King. 

KING  EDWARD. 

Say  to  him, — thus — and  thus [  Whispers. 

ABBOT. 

That  Swinton's  dead.     A  monk  of  ours  reported, 
Bound  homeward  from  St  Ninian's  pilgrimage, 
The  Lord  of  Gordon  slew  him. 

PERCY. 

Father,  and  if  your  house  stood  on  our  borders. 
You  might  have  cause  to  know  that  Swinton  lives. 
And  is  on  horseback  yet. 

CHANDOS. 

He  slew  the  Gordon, 
That's  all  the  diiference — a  very  trifle. 

ABBOT. 

Trifling  to  those  who  wage  a  war  more  noble 
Than  with  the  arm  of  flesh. 

CHANDOS  (apart.^ 

The  Abbot's  vex'd,  I'll  rub  the  sore  for  him 

{Aloud.)  I  have  seen  priests  that  used  that  arm  of 
flesh, 
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And  Vised  it  sturdily. — Most  reverend  Father, 
What  say  you  to  the  chaplain's  deed  of  arras 
In  the  King's  tent  at  Weardale  ? 

ABBOT. 

It  was  most  sinful,  being  against  the  canon 
Prohibiting  all  churchmen  to  bear  weapons ; 
And  as  he  fell  in  that  unseemly  guise, 
Perchance  his  soul  may  rue  it. 

KING  EDWARD  (^overhearing  the  last  words.) 

Who  may  rue  ? 
And  what  is  to  be  rued  ? 

CHANDOS  (apart.) 
I'll  match  his  Reverence  for  the  tithes  of  Everingham. 
— The  Abbot  says,  my  Liege,  the  deed  was  sinful, 
By  which  your  chaplain,  wielding  secular  weapons. 
Secured  your  Grace's  life  and  liberty, 
And  that  he  suffers  for't  in  purgatory. 

KING  EDWARD  {to  the  ABBOT.) 

Say'st  thou  my  chaplain  is  in  purgatory  ? 

ABBOT. 

It  is  the  canon  speaks  it,  good  my  Liege. 

KING  EDWARD. 

In  purgatory !  thou  shalt  pray  him  out  on't. 
Or  I  will  make  thee  wish  thyself  beside  him. 

ABBOT. 

My  Lord,  perchance  his  soul  is  past  the  aid 
Of  all  the  church  may  do — there  is  a  place 
From  which  there's  no  redemption. 
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KING  EDWARD. 

And  if  I  thought  my  faithful  chaplain  there, 

Thou  shouldst  there  join  him,  priest ! — Go,  watch, 

fast,  pray. 
And  let  me  have  such  prayers  as  will  storm  Heaven — 
None  of  your  maim'd  and  mutter'd  hunting-  masses. 

ABBOT  {cipart  to  CHANDOS.) 

For  God's  sake,  take  him  oiF. 

CHANDOS. 

Wilt  thou  compound,  then. 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  ? 

KING  EDWARD. 

I  tell  thee,  if  thou  bear'st  the  keys  of  Heaven, 
Abbot,  thou  shalt  not  turn  a  bolt  with  them 
'Gainst  any  well-deserving  English  subject. 

ABBOT  (to  CHANDOS.) 

We  will  compound,  and  grant  thee,  too,  a  share 
I'the  next  indulgence.     Thou  dost  need  it  much. 
And  greatly  'twill  avail  thee. 

CHANDOS. 

Enough — we're  friends,  and  when  occasion  serves, 

I  will  strike  in. 

[_Looks  as  if  towards  the^^Scottish  Ar7ni/. 

KING  EDWARD. 

Answer,  proud  Abbot ;  is  my  chaplain's  soul. 
If  thou  knowest  aught  on't,  in  the  evil  place  ? 

CHANDOS. 

My  Liege,  the  Yorkshire  men  have  gain'd  the  meadow. 
I  see  the  pennon  green  of  merry  Sherwood. 
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KING  EDWARD. 

Then  give  the  signal  instant !  We  have  lost 
But  too  much  time  already. 

ABBOT. 

My  Liege,  your  holy  chaplain's  blessed  soul- 

KING  EDWARD. 

To  hell  with  it  and  thee  !  Is  this  a  time 
To  speak  of  monks  and  chaplains  ? 


[^Flourish  of  Trumpets,  ansivered  by  a  distant 
sound  of  Bugles. 
See,  Chandos,  Percy — Ha,  Saint  George !   Saint  Ed- 
ward ! 
See  it  descending  now,  the  fatal  hail-shower, 
The  storm  of  England's  wrath — sure,  swift,  resistless, 
Which  no  mail-coat  can  brook. — Brave  Englishhearts ! 
How  close  they  shoot  together  ! — as  one  eye 
Had  aim'd  five  thousand  shafts — as  if  one  hand 
Had  loosed  five  thousand  bow-strings  ! 

PERCy. 

The  thick  volley 
Darkens  the  air,  and  hides  the  sun  from  us. 

KING  EDWARD. 

It  falls  on  those  shall  see  the  sun  no  more. 
The  winged,  the  resistless  plague'  is  with  them. 
How  their  vex'd  host  is  reeling  to  and  fro. 
Like  the  chafed  whale  with  fifty  lances  in  him, 
They  do  not  see,  and  cannot  shun  the  wound. 

'  [MS — "  The  viewless,  tlie  rcbistlcss  plague,"  &c.] 
VOL.  XII.  E 
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The  storm  is  viewless,  as  death's  sable  wing-, 
Unerring  as  his  scythe. 

PERCY. 

Horses  and  riders  are  going  down  together. 
'Tis  almost  pity  to  see  nobles  fall, 
And  by  a  peasant's  arrow. 

BALIOL. 

I  could  weep  them, 
Although  they  are  my  rebels. 

CHANDOS  (aside  to  percy.) 
His  conquerors,  he  means,  who  cast  him  out 
From  his  usurped  kingdom. — (^Aloud.)  'Tis  the  worst 

of  it, 
That  knights  can  claim  small  honour  in  the  field 
Which  archers  win,  unaided  by  our  lances. 

KING  EDWARD. 

The  battle  is  not  ended.        \_Looks  towards  the  field. 
Not  ended  ? — scarce  begun  !  What  horse  are  these, 
Rush  from  the  thicket  underneath  the  hill  ? 

PERCY. 

They're  Hainaulters,  the  followers  of  Queen  Isabel. 

KING  EDWARD  (hastily^ 
Hainaulters  I — thou  art  blind — wear  Hainaulters 
Saint  Andrew's  silver  cross  ? — or  would  they  charge 
Full  on  our  archers,  and  make  havoc  of  them  ? — 
Bruce  is  alive  again — ho,  rescue !  rescue  !— 
Who  was't  survey'd  the  ground  ? 

RIBAUMONT. 

Most  royal  Liege — 
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KING  EDWARD. 

A  rose  hath  fallen  from  thy  chaplet/  Ribaumont. 

RIBAUMONT. 

I'll  win  it  back,  or  lay  my  head  beside  it.  \_Exit. 

KING  EDWARD. 

Saint  George  !   Saint  Edward  !  Gentlemen,  to  horse. 
And  to  the  rescue  ! — Percy,  lead  the  bill-men  ; 
Chandos,  do  thou  bring  up  the  men-at-arms — 
If  yonder  numerous  host  should  now  bear  down 
Bold  as  their  vanguard,  {to  the  Abbot,)  thou  mayst 

pray  for  us, 
We  may  need  good  men's  prayers. — To  the  rescue, 
Lords,  to  the  rescue !  ha,  Saint  George  !  Saint  Ed- 
ward !  ^ 

\_Exeunf. 

^  The  well-known  expression  by  which  Robert  Bruce  censured 
the  negligence  of  Randolph,  for  permitting  an  English  body  of 
cavalry  to  pass  his  flank  on  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn. 

*  ["  In  the  second  act,  after  the  English  nobles  have  amused 
themselves  in  some  trifling  conversation  with  the  Abbot  of  Wal- 
thamstow,  Edward  is  introduced;  and  his  proud  courageous  tem- 
per and  short  manner  are  very  admirably  deUneated ;  though,  if 
our  historical  recollections  do  not  fail  us,  it  is  more  completely  the 
picture  of  Longshanks  than  of  the  third  Edward "We  con- 
ceive it  to  be  extremely  probable  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  resol- 
ved to  commemorate  some  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Wallace, 
and  had  already  sketched  that  hero,  and  a  Templar,  and  Edward  the 
First,  when  his  eye  glanced  over  the  description  of  Homildon  Hill, 
in  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland ;  that,  being  pleased  with  the 
characters  of  Swinton  and  Gordon,  he  transferred  his  Wallace  to 
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Swinton  ;  and  that,  for  the  sate  of  retaining  his  portrait  of  Edward, 
as  there  happened  to  be  a  Gordon  and  a  Douglas  at  the  battle  of 
Halidoun  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  there  was  so  much 
similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  contest,  he  preserved  his 
Edward  as  Edward  the  Third,  retaining  also  his  old  Knight  Temp- 
lar, in  defiance  of  the  anachronism." — Monthly  Review,  July, 
1822.] 
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SCENE  II. 

^  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle  betwixt  the  tivo  Main 
Armies.  Tumults  behind  the  scenes  ;  alarums,  and 
cries  of^^  Gordon,  a  Gordon,"  "  Swintoii,"  .i-c. 

Enter,  as  victorious  Over  the  English  vanguard^ 
ViPONT,  Reynald,  a7id  others. 

VIPONT. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  these  war-cries  sound  tog-ether, — 
Gordon  and  Swinton. 

REVNALD. 

'Tis  passing  pleasant,  yet  'tis  strange  withal. 
Faith,  when  at  first  I  heard  the  Gordon's  slog-an 
Sounded  so  near  me,  I  had  nigh  struck  down 
The  knave  who  cried  it. ' 

Enter  Swinton  and  Gordon. 

SWINTON. 

Pitch  down  my  pennon  in  yon  holly  bush. 

GORDON. 

Mine  in  the  thorn  beside  it ;  let  them  wave, 
As  fought  this  morn  their  masters,  side  by  side. 

SWINTON. 

Let  the  men  rally,  and  restore  their  ranks 

*  [The3IS.  adds, — "  such  was  my  surprise."] 
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Here  in  this  vantage-ground — disorder'd  chase 
Leads  to  disorder'd  flight ;  we  have  done  our  part, 
And  if  we're  succour'd  now,  Plantagenet 
Must  turn  his  bridle  southward. — ■ 
Reynald,  spur  to  the  Regent  with  the  basnet 
Of  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their  vanguard ; 
Say,  that  in  battle-front  the  Gordon  slew  him, 
And  by  that  token  bid  him  send  us  succour. 

GORDON. 

And  tell  him  that  when  Selby's  headlong  charge 
Had  wellnigh  borne  me  down.  Sir  Alan  smote  him. 
I  cannot  send  his  helmet,  never  nutshell 
Went  to  so  many  shivers. — Harkye,  grooms  ! 

[  To  those  behind  the  scenes. 
Why  do  you  let  my  noble  steed  stand  stiffening 
After  so  hot  a  course  ? 

SWINTON. 

Ay,  breathe  your  horses,  they'll  have  work  anon, 
For  Edward's  men-at-arms  will  soon  be  on  us, 
The  flower  of  England,  Gascony,  and  Flanders  ; 
But  with  swift  succour  we  will  bide  them  bravely. — 
De  Vipont,  thou  iook'st  sad  ?  ^ 

'  ["  WLile  thus  enjoying  a  breatting  time,  Swinton  observes  the 
thoughtful  countenance  of  De  Vipont.  See  what  follows.  Were 
ever  England  and  Englishmen  more  nobly,  more  beautifully,  more 
justly  characterised,  than  by  the  latter,  or  was  patriotic  feeling  ever 
better  sustained  than  by  the  former  and  his  brave  companion  in 
arms  ?  " — New  Edinburgh  Review. '[ 
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VIPONT. 

It  is  because  I  hold  a  Templar's  sword 

Wet  to  the  crossed  hilt  with  Christian  blood. 

SWINTON. 

The  blood  of  English  archers — what  can  gild 
A  Scottish  blade  more  bravely  ? 

VIPONT. 

Even  therefore  grieve  I  for  those  gallant  yeomen, 

England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons, 

Known  in  no  other  land.     Each  boasts  his  hearth 

And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony, 

Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage, 

Save  to  their  King  and  law.  Hence  are  they  resolute. 

Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle. 

As  men  who  knovv  the  blessings  they  defend. 

Hence  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace. 

As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 

No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happiness 

Veil'd  in  such  low  estate — therefore  I  mourn  them. 

SWINTON. 

I'll  keep  my  sorrow  for  our  native  Scots, 
Who,  spite  of  hardship,  poverty,  oppression. 
Still  follow  to  the  field  their  Chieftain's  banner, 
And  die  in  the  defence  on't. 

GORDON. 

And  if  I  live  and  see  my  halls  again. 

They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good  they  fight  for. 

Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field, 

His  household  hearth  and  sod-built  home,  as  free 
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As  ever  Southron  had.     They  shall  be  happy !— . 
And  my  Elizabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it ! — ^ 
I  have  betrayed  myself. 

SWINTON. 

Do  not  believe  it. — 
Vipont,  do  thou  look  out  from  yonder  height, 
And  see  what  motion  in  the  Scottish  host, 
And  in  King  Edward's. —  \^Ea:ii  Vipont. 

Now  will  I  counsel  thee  ; 
The  Templar's  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love, 
Being  wedded  to  his  Order.     But  I  tell  thee. 
The  brave  young  knight  that  hath  no  lady-love 
Is  like  a  lamp  unlighted  ;  his  brave  deeds, 
And  its  rich  painting,  do  seem  then  most  glorious, 
WTien  the  pure  ray  gleams  through  them. — 
Hath  thy  Elizabeth  no  other  name  ?  ^ 

GORDON. 

Must  I  then  speak  of  her  to  you,  Sir  Alan  ? 
The  thought  of  thee,  and  of  thy  matchless  strength. 
Hath  conjured  phantoms  up  amongst  her  dreams. 
The  name  of  Swinton  hath  been  spell  sufficient 


'  ["  There  wanted  but  a  little  of  the  tender  passion  to  make 
this  youth  every  way  a  hero  of  romance.  But  the  poem  has  no 
ladies.  How  admirably  is  this  defect  supplied!  In  his  enthusiastic 
anticipation  of  prosperity,  he  allows  a  name  to  escape  him." — JVew 
Edinburgh  Ilevieiv.'\ 

*  ["  Amid  the  confusion  and  din  of  the  battle,  the  reader  is  un- 
expectedly greeted  with  a  dialogue,  which  breathes  indeed  the  soft 
sounds  of  the  lute  in  the  clang  of  trumpets." — Monthly  Revlew.'\ 
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To  chase  the  rich  blood  from  her  lovely  cheek, 
And  wouldst  thou  now  know  hers  ? 

SWINTON. 

I  would,  nay  must. 
Thy  father  in  the  paths  of  chivalry, 
.Should  know  the  load-star  thou  dost  rule  thy  course  bv. 

GORDON. 

Nay,  then,  her  name  is — hark [  Whispers. 

SWINTON. 

I  know  it  well,  that  ancient  northern  house. 

GORDON. 

O,  thou  shalt  see  its  fairest  grace  and  honour 
In  my  Ehzabeth.     And  if  music  touch  thee 

SWINTON. 

It  did,  before  disasters  had  untuned  me. 

GORDON. 

O,  her  notes 

Shall  hush  each  sad  remembrance  to  oblivion, 

Or  melt  them  to  such  g-entleness  of  feeling-, 

That  grief  shall  have  its  sweetness.     Who,  but  she, 

Knows  the  wild  harpings  of  our  native  land  ? 

Whether  they  lull  the  shepherd  on  his  hill, 

Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle ;  rouse  to  merriment, 

Or  soothe  to  sadness  ;  she  can  touch  each  mood. 

Princes  and  statesmen,  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms. 

And  grey-hair'd  bards,  contend  which  shall  the  first 

And  choicest  homage  render  to  the  enchantress. 

SWINTON. 

You  speak  her  talent  bravely. 
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GORDON. 

Though  you  smile, 
I  do  not  speak  it  half.     Her  gift  creative, 
New  measures  adds  to  every  air  she  wakes  ; 
Varying  and  gracing  it  with  liquid  sweetness, 
Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark  ; 
Now  leaving,  now  returning  to  the  strain ! 
To  listen  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In  some  enchanted  labyrinth  of  romance, 
Whence  nothing  but  the  lovely  fairy's  will, 
Who  wove  the  spell,  can  extricate  the  wanderer. 
Methinks,  I  hear  her  now  ! — 

SWINTON. 

Bless'd  privilege 
Of  youth  !  There's  scarce  three  minutes  to  decide 
'Twixt  death  and  life,  'twixt  triumph  and  defeat, 
Yet  all  his  thoughts  are  in  his  lady's  bower, 
List'ning  her  harping  ! 

\_Enter  Vipont. 
Where  are  thine,  De  Vipont  ? 

VIPONT. 

On  death — on  judgment — on  eternity! 
For  time  is  over  with  us. 

SWINTON. 

There  moves  not,then,  one  pennon  to  our  aid, 
Of  all  that  flutter  yonder! 

VIPONT. 

From  the  main  English  host  come  rushing  forward 
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Pennons  enow — ay,  and  their  Royal  Standard. 
But  ours  stand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to  roost  on. 

swiNTON  {to  himself.) 
I'll  rescue  him  at  least. — Young  Lord  of  Gordon, 
Spur  to  the  Regent — show  the  instant  need 

GORDON. 

I  penetrate  thy  purpose ;  hut  I  go  not. 

SWINTON. 

Not  at  my  bidding  ?  I,  thy  sire  in  chivalry — 
Thy  leader  in  the  battle  ? — I  command  thee. 

GORDON. 

No,  thou  wilt  not  command  me  seek  my  safety, — 

For  such  is  thy  kind  meaning, — at  the  expense 

Of  the  last  hope  which  Heaven  reserves  for  Scotland. 

While  I  abide,  no  follower  of  mine 

Will  turn  his  rein  for  life  ;  but  were  I  gone, 

What  power  can  stay  them  ?  and,  our  band  dispersed, 

What  swords  shall  for  an  instant  stem  yon  host. 

And  save  the  latest  chance  for  victory  ? 

VIPONT. 

The  noble  youth  speaks  truth  ;  and  were  he  gone, 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left  with  us. 

GORDON. 

No,  bravely  as  we  have  begun  the  field, 
So  let  us  light  it  out.     The  Regent's  eyes, 
More  certain  than  a  thousand  messages, 
Shall  see  us  stand,  the  barrier  of  his  host 
-Against  yon  bursting  storm.     If  not  for  honour, 
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If  not  for  warlike  rule,  for  shame  at  least 
He  must  bear  down  to  aid  us. 

SWINTON. 

Must  it  be  so  ? 
And  am  I  forced  to  yield  the  sad  consent, 
Devoting  thy  young-  life  ?  ^   O,  Gordon,  Gordon  I 
I  do  it  as  the  patriarch  doom'd  his  issue ; 
I  at  my  country's,  he  at  Heaven's  command ; 
But  I  seek  vainly  some  atoning-  sacrifice, " 
Rather  than  such   a  victim  I — ( Trumpets.)     Hark, 

they  come ! 
That  music  sounds  not  like  thy  lady's  lute. 

GORDON. 

Yet  shall  my  lady's  name  mix  with  it  gaily. — 
Mount,  vassals,  couch  your  lances,  and  cry,  "  Gordon  ! 
Gordon  for  Scotland  and  Elizabeth!" 

\_Exeunt.     Loud  alarums. 

'  [MS. — "  And  am  I  doom'd  to  yield  the  sad  consent 

That  thus  devotes  thy  life  ?  "] 
*  [MS "  O,  could  there  be  some  lesser  sacrifice."] 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle,  adjacent  to  the 
former  Scene. 

Alarums.    Enter  Swinton,  followed  hy 
Hob  Hattely. 

SWINTON. 

Stand  to  it  yet !  The  man  who  flies  to-day, 

May  bastards  warm  them  at  his  household  hearth  ! 

HOB  HATTELY. 

That  ne'er  shall  be  my  curse.     My  Magdalen 
Is  trusty  as  my  broadsword. 

SWINTON. 

Ha,  thou  knave, 
Art  thou  dismounted  too  ? 

HOB  HATTELY. 

I  know,  Sir  Alan, 
You  want  no  homeward  guide  ;   so  threw  my  reins 
Upon  my  palfrey's  neck,  and  let  him  loose. 
Within  an  hour  he  stands  before  my  gate ; 
And  Magdalen  will  need  no  other  token 
To  bid  the  Melrose  Monks  say  masses  for  me. 

SWINTON. 

Thou  art  resolved  to  cheat  the  halter,  then  ? 
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Act  II. 


HOB  HATTELY, 

It  is  my  purpose, 
Hayings  lived  a  thief,  to  die  a  brave  man's  death ; 
And  never  had  I  a  more  glorious  chance  for't. 

SWINTON. 

Here  lies  the  way  to  it,  knave. — Make  in,  make  in, 

And  aid  young-  Gordon  ! 

[_Exeunt.  Loud  and  long  alarums.  After 
which  the  back  Scene  rises,  and  disco- 
vers SvviNTON  on  the  ground,  Gordon 
supporting  him  ;  both  much  wounded. 

SWINTON. 

All  are  cut  down — the  reapers  have  pass'd  o'er  us. 

And  hie  to  distant  harvest. — My  toil's  over ; 

There  lies  my  sickle.   {^Dropping  his  sword.']   Hand 

of  mine  again 
Shall  never,  never  wield  it  !^ 

GORDON, 

O  valiant  leader,  is  thy  light  extinguish'd ! 
That  only  beacon-flame  which  promised  safety 
In  this  day's  deadly  wrack  ! 

SWINTON. 

My  lamp  hath  long  been  dim.      But  thine,  young 

Gordon, 
Just  kindled,  to  be  quench 'd  so  suddenly. 
Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendour  ! 

'  [This  speech  of  Swinton's  is  interpolated  on  the  blank  page  of 
the  manuscript.] 
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GORDON. 

Five  thousand  horse  hung  idly  on  yon  hill, 
Saw  us  o'erpower'd,  and  no  one  stirr'd  to  aid  us  ! 

SWINTON, 

It  was  the  Regent's  envy. — Out ! — alas  ! 

Why  blame  I  him  ! — It  was  our  civil  discord, 

Our  selfish  vanity,  our  jealous  hatred, 

Which  framed  this  day  of  dole  for  our  poor  country. — 

Had  thy  brave  father  held  yon  leading  staff, 

As  well  his  rank  and  valour  might  have  claim'd  it, 

We  had  not  fall'n  unaided. — How,  O  how 

Is  he  to  answer  it,  whose  deed  prevented 

GORDON. 

Alas  !  alas  I  the  author  of  the  death-feud, 
He  has  his  reckoning  too !  for  had  your  sons 
And  num'rous  vassals  lived,  we  had  lack'd  no  aid. 

SWINTON. 

May  God  assoil  the  dead,  and  him  who  follows  ! 

We've  drank  the  jDoison'd  beverage  which  we  brew'd  : 

Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reap'd  the  tenfold  whirl- 
wind !— 

But  thou,  brave  youth,  whose  nobleness  of  heart 

Pour'd  oil  upon  the  wounds  our  hate  inflicted  ; 

Thou,  who  hast  done  no  wrong,  need'st  no  forgive- 
ness,— 

Why  shouldst  thou  share  our  punishment ! 

GORDON. 

All  need  forgiveness — {^distant  alarum.^ Hark, 

in  yonder  shout 
Did  the  main  battles  counter  ! 
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SWINTON. 

Look  on  the  fielrl,  brave  Gordon,  if  thou  canst, 
And  tell  me  how  the  day  goes. — But  I  guess, 
Too  surely  do  I  guess 

GORDON. 

All's  lost !  all's  lost  I— Of  the  main  Scottish  host, 
Some  wildly  fly,  and  some  rush  wildly  forward ; 
And  some  there  are  who  seem  to  turn  their  spears 
Against  their  countrymen. 

SWINTON. 

Rashness,  and  cowardice,  and  secret  treason, 

Combine  to  ruin  us  ;  and  our  hot  valour, 

Devoid  of  discipline,  is  madmen's  strength, 

More  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies  ! 

I'm  glad  that  these  dim  eyes  shall  see  no  more  on't. — 

Let  thy  hands  close  them,  Gordon — I  will  dream 

My  fair-hair'd  William  renders  me  that  oflSice  ! 

(GORDON. 

And,  Swinton,  I  will  think  I  do  that  duty 
To  my  dead  father. 

Enter  De  Vipont. 

VIPONT. 

Flv,  fly,  brave  youth  ! — A  handful  of  thy  followers, 
The  scatter'd  gleaning  of  this  desperate  day, 
Still  hover  yonder  to  essay  thy  rescue. — 
O  linger  not ! — I'll  be  your  guide  to  them. 

GORDON. 

Look  there,  and  bid  me  fly  ! — The  oak  has  fall'n  ; 
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And  the  young'  ivy  bush,  which  learn'd  to  climb 
By  its  support,  must  needs  partalie  its  fall. 

VIPONT. 

Swinton  ?  Alas  !  the  best,  the  bravest,  strongest. 

And  sagest  of  our  Scottish  chivalry  ! 

Forgive  one  moment,  if  to  save  the  living, 

My  tongue  should  wrong  the  dead. — Gordon,  bethink 

thee. 
Thou  dost  but  stay  to  perish  with  the  corpse^ 
Of  him  who  slew  thy  father. 

GORDON. 

Ay,  but  he  was  my  sire  in  chivalry. 
He  taught  my  youth  to  soar  above  the  promptings 
Of  mean  and  selfish  vengeance  ;  gave  my  youth 
A  name  that  shall  not  die  even  on  this  death-spot. 
Records  shall  tell  this  field  had  not  been  lost. 
Had  all  men  fought  like  Swinton  and  like  Gordon. 

[  Trumpets. 
Save  thee,  De  Vipont. — Hark!  the  Southron  trumpets. 

VIPONT. 

Nay,  without  thee  I  stir  not. 
Enter  Edward,  Chandos,  Percy,  Baliol,  S)~c. 

GORDON. 

Ay,  they  come  on — the  Tyrant  and  the  Traitor, 
Workman  and  tool,  Plantagenet  and  Baliol. — 

'  [MS — "  Thou  hast  small  cause  to  tarry  with  the  corpse."] 
VOL.  Xll.  F 
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O  for  a  moment's  strength  in  this  poor  arm, 
To  do  one  glorious  deed ! 

[^He  rushes  on  the  English,  but  is  made 
prisoner  with  Vipont. 

KING  EDWARD. 

Disarm  them — harm  them  not ;  though  it  was  they 
Made  havoc  on  the  archers  of  our  vanguard, 
They  and  that  bulky  champion.     Where  is  he  ? 

CHANDOS. 

Here  lies  the  giant  I  Say  his  name,  young  Knight  ? 

GORDON. 

Let  it  suffice,  he  was  a  man  this  morning.^ 

CHANDOS. 

I  question'd  thee  in  sport.     I  do  not  need 

Thy  information,  youth.    Who  that  has  fought 

Through  all  these  Scottish  wars,  but  knows  his  crest, 

The  sable  boar  chain'd  to  the  leafy  oak, 

And  that  huge  mace  still  seen  where  war  was  wildest ! 

KING  EDWARD. 

'Tis  Alan  Swinton ! 

Grim  chamberlain,  who  in  my  tent  at  Weardale, 

'  [In  his  narrative  of  events  on  tte  day  after  the  battle  of 
Sheritfmuir,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  "  Amongst  the  gentlemen  who 
fell  on  this  occasion,  were  several  on  both  sides,  alike  eminent  for 
birth  and  character.  The  body  of  the  gallant  young  Earl  of 
Strathmore  was  found  on  the  field  watched  by  a  faithful  old  do- 
mestic, who,  being  asked  the  name  of  the  person  whose  body  he 
Traited  upon  with  so  much  care,  made  this  striking  reply,  '  He 
was  a  man  yesterday.'  " —  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Third  Series, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  46.] 
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Stood  by  my  startled  couch  ^  with  torch  and  mace, 
When  the  Black  Douglas'  war-cry  waked  my  camp. 

GORDON  (^sinking  down.) 
If  thus  thou  know'st  him, 
Thou  wilt  respect  his  corpse.^ 

KING  EDWARD. 

As  belted  Knight  and  crowned  King,  I  will. 

GORDON. 

And  let  mine 

Sleep  at  his  side,  in  token  that  our  death 

Ended  the  feud  of  Swinton  and  of  Gordon. 

KING  EDWARD. 

It  is  the  Gordon  I — Is  there  aught  beside 
Edward  can  do  to  honour  bravery. 
Even  in  an  enemy  ? 

'  [MS, — "  Stood  arm'd  beside  my  couch,"  &c.] 
2  ["  The  character  of  Swinton  is  obviously  a  favourite  with  the 
author,  to  which  circumstance  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the 
strong  relief  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  perfect  verisimilitude 
which  belongs  to  it.  The  stately  commanding  figure  of  the  vete- 
ran warrior,  whom,  by  the  illusion  of  his  art,  the  author  has  placed 
in  veritable  presentment  before  us  ; — his  venerable  age,  superior 
prowess,  and  intuitive  decision  ; — the  broils  in  which  he  had  enga- 
ged, the  misfortunes  he  had  suffered,  and  the  intrepid  fortitude 
with  which  he  sustained  them, — together  with  that  rigorous  eon- 
trol  of  temper,  not  to  be  shaken  even  by  unmerited  contumely 
and  insult ; — these  qualities,  grouped  and  embodied  in  one  and  the 
same  character,  render  it  morally  impossible  that  we  should  not  at 
once  sympathize  and  admire.  The  inherent  force  of  his  character 
is  finely  illustrated  in  the  effect  produced  upon  Lord  Gordon  by 
the  first  appearance  of  the  man  '  who  had  made  him  fatherless.'  " 
—Edinburgh  Magazine,  July,  1822.] 
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GORDON. 

Nothing  but  this : 
Let  not  base  Baliol,  with  his  touch  or  look, 
Profane  my  corpse  or  Swinton's.     I've  some  breath 

still, 
Enough  to  say — Scotland — Elizabeth  !  \_Dies. 

CHANDOS. 

Baliol,  I  would  not  brook  such  dying'  looks, 
To  buy  the  crown  you  aim  at. 

KING  EDWARD  (to  VIPONT.) 

Vipont,  thy  crossed  shield  shows  ill  in  warfare 
Against  a  Christian  king. 

VIPONT. 

That  Christian  King  is  warring  upon  Scotland. 
I  was  a  Scotsman  ere  I  was  a  Templar,"- 
Sworn  to  my  country  ere  I  knew  my  order. 

KING  EDWARD. 

I  will  but  know  thee  as  a  Christian  champion, 
And  set  thee  free  unransom'd. 

Enter  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 

ABBOT. 

Heaven  grant  your  Majesty 

Many  such  glorious  days  as  this  has  been  ! 

1  A  Venetian  Genera],  observing  Lis  soldiers  testified  some  un- 
■willLngness  to  fight  against  tliose  of  the  Pope,  whom  they  regarded 
as  father  of  the  Church,  addressed  them  in  terms  of  similar  en- 
couragement,— "  Fight  on!  we  were  Venetians  before  we  were 
Christians." 
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KING  EDWARD. 

It  is  a  day  of  much  and  high  advantage ; 
Glorious  it  might  have  been,  had  all  our  foes 
Fought  like  these  two  brave  champions. — Strike  the 

drums, 
Sound  trumpets,  and  pursue  the  fugitives, 
Till  the  Tweed's   eddies   whelm  them.      Berwick's 

render'd — 
These  wars,  I  trust,  will  soon  find  lasting  close.^ 


1  ["  It  is  generally  tbe  case  that  mucb  expectation  ends  in  dis- 
appointment. The  free  delineation  of  character  in  some  of  the  re- 
cent Scottish  Novels,  and  the  admirable  conversations  interspersed 
throughout  them,  raised  hopes  that,  when  a  regular  drama  should 
be  attempted  by  the  person  who  was  considered  as  their  author, 
the  success  would  be  eminent.  Its  announcement,  too,  in  a  solemn 
and  formal  manner,  did  not  diminish  the  interest  of  the  public. 
The  drama,  however,  which  was  expected,  turns  out  to  be  in  fact, 
and  not  only  in  name,  merely  a  dramatic  sketch,  which  is  entirely- 
deficient  in  plot,  and  contains  but  three  characters,  Swinton,  Gor- 
don, and  Edward,  in  whom  any  interest  is  endeavoured  to  be 
excited.  With  some  exceptions,  the  dialogue  also  is  flat  and 
coarse ;  and  for  all  these  defects,  one  or  two  vigorous  descriptions 
of  battle  scenes,  will  scarcely  make  sufficient  atonement,  except  in 
the  eyes  of  very  enthusiastic  friends." — Monthly  Review. 


"  Halidon  Hill,  we  understand,  unlike  the  earlier  poems  of  its 
author,  has  not  been  received  into  the  ranks  of  popular  favour. 
Such  rumours,  of  course,  have  no  efifect  on  our  critical  judgment ; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  saying,  that,  thinking  as  we  do  very  highly 
of  the  spirit  and  taste  with  which  an  interesting  tale  is  here  sketched 
in  natural  and  energetic  verse,  we  are  yet  far  from  feeling  surpri- 
sed that  the  approbation,  which  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  bestow, 
should  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the  ordinary  readers  of  tha 
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■work  before  us.  It  bears,  in  trutb,  no  great  resemblance  to  tHe 
narrative  poems  from  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  derived  his  first  and 
liigh  reputation,  and  by  which,  for  the  present,  his  genius  must  be 
characterised.  It  is  wholly  free  from  many  of  their  most  obvious 
faults — their  carelessness,  their  irregularity,  and  their  inequality 
both  of  conception  and  of  execution  ;  but  it  wants  likewise  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  their  beauties — it  has  less  *  pomp  and  circum- 
stance,' less  picturesque  description,  romantic  association,  and 
chivalrous  glitter,  less  sentiment  and  reflection,  less  perhaps  of  all 
their  striking  charms,  Tvith  the  single  exception  of  that  one  re- 
deeming and  sufficing  quality,  which  forms,  in  our  view,  the  highest 
recommendation  of  all  the  author's  works  of  imagination,  their  un- 
affected and  unflagging  vigour.  This  perhaps,  after  all,  is  only 
saying,  that  we  have  before  us  a  dramatic  poem,  instead  of  a  metri- 
cal tale  of  romance,  and  that  the  author  has  had  too  much  taste  and 
discretion  to  bedizen  his  scenes  with  inappropriate  and  encumbering 
ornament.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  readers  of  poetry,  and  a 
pretty  large  class,  too,  who  have  no  relish  for  a  work,  however 
naturally  and  strongly  the  characters  and  incidents  may  be  concei- 
ved and  sustained — however  appropriate  and  manly  may  be  the 
imagery  and  diction — from  which  they  cannot  select  any  isolated 
passages  to  store  in  their  memories  or  their  commonplace  books,  to 
whisper  into  a  lady's  ear,  or  transcribe  into  a  lady's  album.  With 
this  tea-table  and  watering-place  school  of  critics,  '  Halidon  Hill' 
must  expect  no  favour  ;  it  has  no  rant — no  mysticism — and,  worst 
offence  of  all,  no  affectation." — British  Critic,  October  1822.] 


END  OF  HALIDON  HILL. 


MACDUFF'S   CROSS. 


TO 


MRS  JOANNA  BAILLIE, 


AUTHORESS   OF 


"  THE  PLAYS  ON  THE  PASSIONS." 


INTRODUCTION. 


These  few  scenes  had  tlie  honour  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  a  Miscellany,  published  in  the  year  1823, 
by  Mrs  Joanna  Baillie,  and  are  here  reprinted, 
to  unite  them  with  the  trifles  of  the  same  kind 
which  owe  their  birth  to  the  author.  The  sin- 
gular history  of  the  Cross  and  La^v  of  Clan 
MacDuff  is  given,  at  length  enough  to  satisfy 
the  keenest  antiquary,  in  The  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border}  It  is  here  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  the  Cross  was  a  place  of  refuge  to 
any  person  related  to  MacDuff,  within  the  ninth 
degree,  who,  having  committed  homicide  in  sud- 
den quarrel,  should  reach  this  place,  prove  his 
descent  from  the  Thane  of  Fife,  and  pay  a  cer- 
tain penalty. 

1  [See  vol.  iv.   ante,  in  the  Appendix  to  Lord  Soulis, 
*'  Law  of  Clan  MacDuff,"  p.  26i6.] 
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The  shaft  of  the  Cross  was  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation.  The  huge  block  of  stone  which 
served  for  its  pedestal  is  still  in  existence  near 
the  town  of  Newburgh,  on  a  kind  of  pass  which 
commands  the  county  of  Fife  to  the  southward, 
and  to  the  north,  the  windings  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Tay  and  fertile  country  of  Angus-shire. 
The  Cross  bore  an  inscription,  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  an  unintelligible  form  b)''  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald. 

Abbotsford,  January,  1830. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

>•  Monks  of  Lindoi'es. 

'E,      J 


NiNIAN 

Waldhay 

LiNDESAY,  ,       ^  .  7     T-i 

^  y  Scottish  Barons. 

Maurice  Berkeley, 


J 
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PRELUDE. 


Nay,  smile  not,  Lady,  when  I  speak  of  witchcraft, 
And  say,  that  still  there  lurks  amongst  our  glens 
Some  touch  of  strange  enchantment. —  Mark  that 

fragment, 
I  mean  that  rough-hewn  block  of  massive  stone, 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain-pass. 
Commanding  prospect  wide  o'er  field  and  fell, 
And  peopled  village  and  extended  moorland. 
And  the  wide  ocean  and  majestic  Tay, 
To  the  far  distant  Grampians. — Do  not  deem  it 
A  loosen'd  portion  of  the  neighbouring  rock, 
Detach'd  by  storm  and  thunder, — 'twas  the  pedestal 
On  which,  in  ancient  times,  a  Cross  was  rear'd, 
Carved  o'er  with  words  which  foil'd  philologists  ; 
And  the  events  it  did  commemorate 
Were  dark,  remote,  and  undistinguishable, 
As  were  the  mystic  characters  it  bore. 
But,  mark, — a  wizard  born  on  Avon's  bank, 
Tuned  but  his  harp  to  this  wild  northern  theme, 
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And,  lo !  the  scene  is  hallow'd.     None  shall  pass, 

Now  or  in  after  days,  beside  that  stone, 

But  he  shall  have   strange   visions  ;    thoughts  and 

words 
That  shake,  or  rouse,  or  thrill  the  human  heart. 
Shall  rush  upon  his  memory  when  he  hears 
The  spirit-stirring  name  of  this  rude  symbol ; — 
Oblivious  ages,  at  that  simple  spell. 
Shall  render  back  their  terrors  with  their  woes, 
Alas !  and  with  their  crimes — and  the  proud  phantoms 
Shall  move  w  ith  step  familiar  to  his  eye, 
And  accents  which,  once  heard,  the  ear  forgets  not. 
Though  ne'er  again  to  list  them.     Siddons,  thine. 
Thou  matchless  Siddons  !  thrill  upon  our  ear  ; 
And  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  Brother's  form 
Rises  as  Scotland's  monarch. — But,  to  thee, 
Joanna,  why  to  thee  speak  of  such  visions  ? 
Thine  own  wild  wand  can  raise  them. 

Yet  since  thou  wilt  an  idle  tale  of  mine, 
Take  one  which  scarcely  is  of  worth  enough 
To  give  or  to  withhold. — Our  time  creeps  on, 
Fancy  grows  colder  as  the  silvery  hair 
Tells  the  advancing  winter  of  our  life. 
But  if  it  be  of  worth  enough  to  please, 
That  worth  it  owes  to  her  who  set  the  task  ; 
If  otherwise,  the  fault  rests  with  the  author. 
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MACDUFF'S  CROSS. 


SCENE  I. 


Tlie  summit  of  a  Rocky  Pass  near  to  Newburg\ 
about  two  miles  from,  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Lin- 
dores^  in  Fife.  In  the  centre  is  JflacDufs  Cross, 
an  antique  Monument ;  and,  at  a  small  distance^ 
on  one  side,  a  Chapel,  with  a  Lamp  burning. 

Enter,  as  having  ascended  the  Pass,  Ninian  and 
Waldhave,  Monks  of  Lindores.  Ninian  crosses 
himself  and  seems  to  recite  his  devotions — Wald- 
have stands  gazing  on  the  prospect,  as'ifin  deep 
contemplation. 

NINIAN. 

Here  stands  the  Cross,  g-ood  brother,  consecrated 
By  the  bold  Thane  unto  his  patron  saint 
Magridius,  once  a  brother  of  our  house. 
Canst  thou  not  spare  an  ave  or  a  creed  ? 

VOL.  XII.  G 
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Or  hath  the  steep  ascent  exhausted  you  ? 

You  trode  it  stoutly,  though 'twas  rough  and  toilsome. 

WALDHAVE. 

I  have  trode  a  rougher. 

NINIAN. 

On  the  Highland  hills — * 
Scarcely  within  our  sea-girt  province  here, 
Unless  upon  the  Lomonds  or  Bennarty. 

WALDHAVE. 

I  spoke  not  of  the  literal  path,  good  father, 
But  of  the  road  of  life  which  I  have  travell'd, 
Ere  I  assumed  this  habit ;  it  was  bounded. 
Hedged  in,  and  limited  by  earthly  prospects. 
As  ours  beneath  was  closed  by  dell  and  thicket. 
Here  we  see  wide  and  far,  and  the  broad  sky, 
With  wide  horizon,  opens  full  around. 
While  earthly  objects  dwindle.     Brother  Ninian, 
Fain  would  I  hope  that  mental  elevation 
Could  raise  me  equally  o'er  worldly  thoughts. 
And  place  me  nearer  heaven. 

NINIAN. 

'Tis  good  morality. — But  yet  forget  not, 
That  though  we  look  on  heaven  from  this  high  emi- 
nence. 
Yet  doth  the  Prince  of  all  the  airy  space, 
Arch  foe  of  man,  possess  the  realms  between. 

WALDHAVE. 

Most  true,  good  brother  ;  and  men  may  be  farther 
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From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at,  even  because 
They  deem  themselves  secure  on't. 

NiNiAN  {after  a  pause.) 

You  do  gaze — 
Strangers  are  wont  to  do  so — on  the  prospect. 
Yon  is  the  Tay  roU'd  down  from  Highland  hills, 
That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude  a  race, 
In  the  fair  plains  of  Gowrie — further  westward, 
Proud  Stirling  rises — yonder  to  the  east, 
Dundee,  the  gift  of  God,  and  fair  Montrose, 
And  stiU  more  northward  lie  the  ancient  towers 

WALDHAVE. 

Of  Edzell. 

NINIAN. 

How  ?  know  you  the  towers  of  Edzell  ? 

WALDHAVE. 

I've  heard  of  them. 

NINIAN. 

Then  have  you  heard  a  tale. 
Which  when  he  tells,  the  peasant  shakes  his  head, 
And  shuns  the  mouldering  and  deserted  walls. 

WALDHAVE. 

Why,  and  by  whom,  deserted  ? 

NINIAN. 

Long  the  tale — 
Enough  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  of  Edzell, 
Bold  Louis  Lindesay,  had  a  wife,  and  found— — . 

WALDHAVE. 

Enough  is  said,  indeed — since  a  weak  woman, 
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Ay,  and  a  tempting  Hend,  lost  Paradise, 
When  man  was  innocent. 

NINIAN. 

They  fell  at  strife, 
Men  say,  on  slight  occasion  :  that  fierce  Lindesay 
Did  bend  his  sword  against  De  Berkeley's  breast, 
And  that  the  lady  threw  herself  between  : 
That   then   De  Berkeley   dealt    the  Baron's    death- 
wound. 
Enough,  that  from  that  time  De  Berkeley  bore 
A  spear  in  foreign  wars.     But,  it  is  said, 
He  hath  return'd  of  late  ;  and,  therefore,  brother, 
The  Prior  hath  ordain'd  our  vigil  here, 
To  watch  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary, 
And  rights  of  Clan  MacDufF. 

WALDHAVE. 

What  rights  are  these  ? 

NINIAN. 

Most  true  !  you  are  but  newly  come  from  Rome, 

And  do  not  know  our  ancient  usages. 

Know  then,  when  fell  Macbeth  beneath  the  arm 

Of  the  predestined  knight,  unborn  of  woman. 

Three  boons  the  victor  ask'd,  and  thrice  did  Malcolm, 

Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane  restored, 

Assent  to  his  request.     And  hence  the  rule. 

That  first  when  Scotland's  King  assumes  the  crown, 

MacDuif's  descendant  rings  his  brow  with  it : 

And  hence,  when  Scotland's  King  calls  forth  his  host, 

MacDufl's  descendant  leads  the  van  in,  battle  : 
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And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown  restored, 
Red  with  the  blood  of  the  usurping  tyrant, 
The  right  was  granted  in  succeeding  time. 
That  if  a  kinsman  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 
Commit  a  slaughter  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
And  fly  for  refuge  to  this  Cross  MacDuff, 
For  the  Thane's  sake  he  shall  find  sanctuary ; 
For  here  must  the  avenger's  step  be  staid, 
And  here  the  panting  homicide  find  safety. 

WALDHAVE. 

And  here  a  brother  of  your  order  watches. 
To  see  the  custom  of  the  place  observed  ? — 

NINIAN. 

Even  so ; — such  is  our  convent's  holy  right, 
Since  Saint  Magridius, — blessed  be  his  memory  ! — 
Did  by  a  vision  warn  the  Abbot  Eadmir. — 
And  chief  we  watch,  when  there  is  bickering 
Among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  now  most  likely 
From  this  return  of  Berkeley  from  abroad, 
Having  the  Lindesay's  blood  upon  his  hand. 

WALDHAVE. 

The  Lindesay,  then,  was  loved  among  his  friends  ? 

NINIAN. 

Honour'd  and  fear'd  he  was — but  little  loved  ; 
For  even  his  bounty  bore  a  show  of  sternness ; 
And  when  his  passions  waked,  he  was  a  Sathan 
Of  wrath  and  injury. 

WALDHAVE. 

How  now.  Sir  Priest !  {fiercely) — Forgive  me  (recol- 
lecting himself) — I  was  dreaming 
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Of  an  old  baron,  who  did  bear  about  him 
Some  touch  of  your  Lord  Reynold. 

NINIAN. 

Lindesay's  name,  my  brother, 

Indeed  was  Reynold  ; — and  methinks,  moreover, 

That,  as  you  spoke  even  now,  he  would  have  spoken. 

I  broug-ht  him  a  petition  from  our  convent : 

He  granted  straight,  but  in  such  tone  and  manner. 

By  my  good  saint !  I  thoug-ht  myself  scarce  safe 

Till  Tay  roU'd  broad  between  us.     I  must  now 

Unto  the  chapel — meanwhile  the  watch  is  thine ; 

And,  at  thy  word,  the  hurrying-  fugitive, 

Should  such  arrive,  must  here  find  sanctuary  ; 

And,  at  thy  word,  the  fiery-paced  avenger 

Must  stop  his  bloody  course — e'en  as  swoln  Jordan 

Controll'd  his  waves,  soon  as  they  touch'd  the  feet 

Of  those  who  bore  the  ark, 

VVALDHAVE. 

Is  this  my  charge  ? 

NINIAN. 

Even  so ; — and  I  am  near,  should  chance  require  me. 
At  midnight  I  relieve  you  on  your  watch, 
"When  we  may  taste  together  some  refreshment : 
I  have  cared  for  it ;  and  for  a  flask  of  wine — 
There  is  no  sin,  so  that  we  drink  it  not 
Until  the  midnight  hour,  when  lauds  have  toU'd. 
Farewell  a  while,  and  peaceful  watch  be  with  you  ! 

[_Exit  towards  the  chapel. 
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waldhave. 
It  is  not  with  me,  and  alas  !  alas  ! 
I  know  not  where  to  seek  it. — This  monk's  mind 
Is  with  his  cloister  match'd,  nor  lacks  more  room. 
Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual, 
Its  humble  pleasures  and  its  paltry  troubles, 
Fill  up  his  round  of  life  ;  even  as  some  reptiles, 
They  say,  are  moulded  to  the  very  shape, 
And  all  the  angles  of  the  rocky  crevice. 
In  which  they  live  and  die.     But  for  myself, 
Retired  in  passion  to  the  narrow  cell. 
Couching  my  tired  limbs  in  its  recesses. 
So  ill-adapted  am  I  to  its  limits. 

That  every  attitude  is  agony. 

How  now !  what  brings  him  back  ? 

Re-enter  Ninian. 

NINIAN. 

Look  to  your  watch,  my  brother  ; — horsemen  come  : 
I  heard  their  tread  when  kneeling  in  the  chapel. 

WALDHAVE  {looking  to  a  distance.^ 
My  thoughts  have  rapt  me  more  than  thy  devotion, 
Else  had  I  heard  the  tread  of  distant  horses 
Farther  than  thou  couldst  hear  the  sacring  bell ; 
But  now  in  truth  they  come : — flight  and  pursuit 
Are  sights  I've  been  long  strange  to. 

NINIAN. 

See  how  they  gallop  down  the  opposing  hill ! 
Yon  grey  steed  bounding  down  the  headlong  path, 
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As  on  the  level  meadow  ;  while  the  black, 
Urged  by  the  rider  with  his  naked  sword, 
Stoops  on  his  prey,  as  I  have  seen  the  falcon 
Dashing-  upon  the  heron. —  Thou  dost  frown 
And  clench  thy  hand,  as  if  it  grasp'd  a  weapon  ? 

WALDHAVE. 

'Tis  but  for  shame  to  see  a  man  fly  thus 

While  only  one  pursues  him. — Coward,  turn  ! — 

Turn  thee,  I  say  !  thou  art  as  stout  as  he. 

And  well  mayst  match  thy  single  sword  with  his — 

Shame,  that  a  man  should  rein  a  steed  like  thee, 

Yet  fear  to  turn  his  front  against  a  foe ! — 

I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  them. 

NINIAN. 

Yet  look  again, — they  quit  their  horses  now. 

Unfit  for  the  rough  path  : — the  fugitive 

Keeps  the  advantage  still. — They  strain  towards  us. 

WALDHAVE. 

I'll  not  believe  that  ever  the  bold  Thane 
Rear'd  up  his  Cross  to  be  a  sanctuary 
To  the  base  coward,  who  shunn'd  an  equal  combat. — 
How's  this  ? — that  look — that  mien — mine  eyes  grow 
dizzy  ! — 

NINIAN. 

He  comes  : — thou  art  a  novice  on  this  watch: — 
Brother,  I'll  take  the  word  and  speak  to  him. 
Pluck  down  thy  cowl ; — know,  that  we  s^nritual  cham- 
pions 
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Have  honour  to  maintain,  and  must  not  seem 
To  quail  before  the  laity. 

[  Waldhave  lets  doivn  his  cowl,  and  steps 
back. 

Enter  Maurice  Berkeley. 

NINIAN. 

Who  art  thou,  stranger  ?  speak  thy  name  and  purpose. 

BERKELEY. 

I  claim  the  privilege  of  Clan  MacDuff. 

My  name  is  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  my  lineage 

AlUes  me  nearly  with  the  Thane  of  Fife. 

NINIAN. 

Give  us  to  know  the  cause  of  sanctuary  ? 

BERKELEY. 

Let  him  show  it. 
Against  whose  violence  I  claim  the  privilege. 

Enter  Lindesay,  ivith,  his  sword  drawn.    He  rushes 
at  Berkeley  ;  Ninian  interposes. 

NINIAN. 

Peace,  in  the  name  of  Saint  Magridius  ! 
Peace,  in  our  Prior's  name,  and  in  the  name 
Of  that  dear  symbol,  which  did  purchase  peace 
And  good-will  towards  man  !  I  do  command  thee 
To  sheathe  thy  sword,  and  stir  no  contest  here. 

LINDESAY. 

One  charm  I'll  try  first, 
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To  lure  the  craven  from  the  enchanted  circle 

Which  he  hath  harbour'd  in. — Hear  you,  De  Berkeley, 

This  is  my  brother's  sword — the  hand  it  arms 

Is  weapon'd  to  avenge  a  brother's  death  : — 

If  thou  hast  heart  to  step  a  furlong  off, 

And  change  three  blows, — even  for  so  short  a  space 

As  these  good  men  may  say  an  ave-marie, — 

So,  Heaven  be  good  to  me  !  I  will  forgive  thee 

Thy  deed  and  all  its  consequences. 

BERKELEY. 

Were  not  my  right  hand  fetter'd  by  the  thought 
That  slaying  thee  were  but  a  double  guilt 
In  which  to  steep  my  soul,  no  bridegroom  ever 
Stepp'd  forth  to  trip  a  measure  with  his  bride 
More  joyfully  than  I,  young  man,  would  rush 
To  meet  thy  challenge. 

LINDESAY. 

He  quails,  and  shuns  to  look  upon  my  weapon, 
Yet  boasts  himself  a  Berkeley  ! 

BERKELEY. 

Lindesay,  and  if  there  were  no  deeper  cause 
For  shunning  thee  than  terror  of  thy  weapon, 
That  rock-hewn  Cross  as  soon  should  start  and  stir, 
Because  a  shepherd-boy  blew  horn  beneath  it, 
As  I  for  brag  of  thine. 

NINIAN. 

I  charge  you  both,  and  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 

Breathe  no  defiance  on  this  sacred  spot, 

Where  Christian  men  must  bear  them  peacefully, 
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On  pain  of  the  Church  thunders.     Calmly  tell 
Your  cause  of  difference  ;  and,  Lord  Lindesay,  thou 
Be  first  to  speak  them. 

LINDESAY. 

Ask  the  blue  welkin — ask  the  silver  Tay, 
The  northern  Grampians — all  things  know  my  wrongs ; 
But  ask  not  me  to  tell  them,  while  the  villain, 
Who  wrought  them,  stands  and  listens  with  a  smile. 

NINIAN. 

It  is  said — 

Since  you  refer  us  thus  to  general  fame — 

That  Berkeley  slew  thy  brother,  the  Lord  Louis, 

In  his  own  halls  at  Edzell 

LINDESAY. 

Ay,  in  his  halls — 

In  his  own  halls,  good  father,  that's  the  word. 
In  his  own  halls  he  slew  him,  while  the  wine 
Pass'd  on  the  board  between  !   The  gallant  Thane, 
Who  wreak'd  Macbeth's  inhospitable  murder, 
Rear'd  not  yon  Cross  to  sanction  deeds  like  these. 

BERKELEY. 

Thou  say'st  I  came  a  guest ! — I  came  a  victim, 
A  destined  victim,  train'd  on  to  the  doom 
His  frantic  jealousy  prepared  for  me. 
He  fix'd  a  quarrel  on  me,  and  we  fought. 
Can  I  forget  the  form  that  came  between  us. 
And  perish'd  by  his  sword  ?  'Twas  then  I  fought 
For  vengeance, — until  then  I  guarded  life, 
But  then  I  sought  to  take  it,  and  prevail'd. 
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lindesay. 
Wretch  I  thou  didst  first  dishonour  to  thy  victim, 
And  then  didst  slay  him  ! 

BERKELEY. 

There  is  a  busy  fiend  tugs  at  my  heart, 

But  I  will  strug-gle  with  it ! — Youthful  knight, 

My  heart  is  sick  of  war,  my  hand  of  slaughter  ; 

I  come  not  to  my  lordships,  or  my  land. 

But  just  to  seek  a  spot  in  some  cold  cloister, 

Which  I  may  kneel  on  living,  and,  when  dead, 

Which  may  suffice  to  cover  me. 

Forgive  me  that  I  caused  your  brother's  death ; 

And  I  forgive  thee  the  injurious  terms 

With  which  thou  taxest  me. 

LINDESAY. 

Take  worse  and  blacker. — Murderer,  adulterer  ! — 
Art  thou  not  moved  yet  ? 

BERKELEY. 

Do  not  press  me  further. 
The  hunted  stag,  even  when  he  seeks  the  thicket, 
Compell'd  to  stand  at  bay,  grows  dangerous  ! 
Most  true  thy  brother  perish'd  by  my  hand, 
And  if  you  term  it  murder — I  must  bear  it. 
Thus  far  my  patience  can  ;  but  if  thou  brand 
The  purity  of  yonder  martyr'd  saint. 
Whom  then  my  sword  but  poorly  did  avenge, 
With  one  injurious  word,  come  to  the  valley, 
And  I  will  show  thee  how  it  shall  be  answer'd ! 
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NINIAN. 

This  heat,  Lord  Berkeley,  doth  but  ill  accord 
With  thy  late  pious  patience. 

BERKELEY. 

Father,  forg-ive,  and  let  me  stand  excused 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  if  patience  brooks  no  more. 
I  loved  this  lady  fondly — truly  loved — 
Loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ere  yet  her  father 
Conferr'd  her  on  another.     While  she  lived, 
Each  thought  of  her  was  to  my  soul  as  hallow 'd 
As  those  I  send  to  Heaven  ;  and  on  her  grave, 
Her  bloody,  early  grave,  while  this  poor  hand 
Can  hold  a  sword,  shall  no  one  cast  a  scorn. 

LINDESAY. 

Follow  me.     Thou  shalt  hear  me  call  the  adulteress 
By  her  right  name. — I'm  glad  there's  yet  a  spur 
Can  rouse  thy  sluggard  mettle. 

BERKELEY. 

Make  then  obeisance  to  the  blessed  Cross, 
For  it  shall  be  on  earth  thy  last  devotion. 

[  They  are  going  off. 
WALDHAVE  (vushing  forward.) 
Madmen,  stand ! — 

Stay  but  one  second — answer  but  one  question. — 
There,  Maurice  Berkeley,  can'st  thou  look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  swear  thou'st  spoken  truth  ? 

BERKELEY. 

I  swear  by  Heaven, 

And  by  the  memory  of  that  murder'd  innocent, 
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Each  seeming  charge  against  her  was  as  false 
As  our  bless'd  Lady's  spotless.     Hear,  each  saint ! 
Hear  me,  thou  holy  rood !  hear  me  from  heaven, 
Thou  martyr'd  excellence  ! — Hear  me  from  penal  fire, 
(For  sure  not  yet  thy  guilt  is  expiated !) 

Stern  ghost  of  her  destroyer  I 

WALDHAVE  (throws  hack  his  cowl.) 
He  hears  !  he  hears  !   Thy  spell  hath  raised  the  dead. 

LINDESAY. 

My  brother !  and  alive ! — 

WALDHAVE. 

Alive, — but  yet,  my  Richard,  dead  to  thee, 
No  tie  of  kindred  binds  me  to  the  world  ; 
All  were  renounced,  when,  with  reviving  life, 
Came  the  desire  to  seek  the  sacred  cloister. 
Alas,  in  vain  !  for  to  that  last  retreat. 
Like  to  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full  chase, 
My  passion  and  my  wrongs  have  follow'd  me, 
Wrath  and  remorse— and,  to  till  up  the  cry, 
Thou  hast  brought  vengeance  hither. 

lindesay. 

I  but  sought 
To  do  the  act  and  duty  of  a  brother. 

WALDHAVE. 

I  ceased  to  be  so  when  I  left  the  world  ; 
But  if  he  can  forgive  as  I  forgive, 
God  sends  me  here  a  brother  in  mine  enemy, 
To  pray  for  me  and  with  me.     If  thou  canst, 
De  Berkeley,  give  thine  hand. — 
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BERKELEY  (glves  Ms  hand.) 

It  is  the  will 
Of  Heaven,  made  manifest  in  thy  preservation, 
To  inhibit  farther  bloodshed  ;  for  De  Berkeley, 
The  votary  Maurice  lays  the  title  down. 
Go  to  his  halls,  Lord  Richard,  where  a  maiden, 
Kin  to  his  blood,  and  daughter  in  affection. 
Heirs  his  broad  lands ;— If  thou  canst  love  her,  Linde- 

say, 
Woo  her  and  be  successful. 


END  OF  Macduff's  gross. 
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PREFACE. 


The  first  of  these  dramatic  pieces  was  long 
since  written,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  the  late 
Mr  Terry,  then  Manager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
for  whom  the  Author  had  a  particular  regard. 
The  manner  in  which  the  mimic  goblins  of 
Devorgoil  are  intermixed  with  the  supernatural 
machinery,  was  found  to  be  objectionable,  and 
the  production  had  other  faults,  which  rendered 
it  unfit  for  representation.^  I  have  called  the 
piece  a  Melo-drama,  for  want  of  a  better  name  ; 
but,  as  I  learn  from  the  unquestionable  authoritj' 

'  [Mr  Daniel  Terry,  the  comedian,  distinguished  for  a 
very  peculiar  style  of  humour  on  the  stage,  and,  moreover, 
by  personal  accomplishments  of  various  sorts  not  generally 
shared  by  members  of  his  profession,  was,  during  many 
years,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
died  22d  June,  1829.] 
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of  Mr  Colman's  Random  Records,  that  one 
species  of  the  drama  is  termed  an  extravaganza^ 
I  am  sorry  I  was  not  sooner  aware  of  a  more 
appropriate  name  than  that  which  I  had  selected 
for  Devorgoil. 

The  Author's  Publishers  thought  it  desirable, 
that  the  scenes,  long  condemned  to  obhvion, 
should  be  united  to  similar  attempts  of  the  same 
kind;  and  as  he  felt  indifferent  9n  the  subject, 
they  are  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  Hali- 
don  Hill  and  MacDuff's  Cross,  and  thrown  off 
in  a  separate  form,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  possess  former  editions  of  the  Author's 
Poetical  Works. 

The  general  story  of  the  Doom  of  Devorgoil 
is  founded  on  an  old  Scottish  tradition,  the  scene 
of  wliich  lies  in  Galloway.  The  crime  supposed 
to  have  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  this  devo- 
ted house,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Lord  Herries 
of  Hoddam  Castle,  who  is  the  principal  person- 
age of  Mr  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's  interest- 
ing ballad,  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  vol.  iv.,  p.  307.  In  remorse  for  his 
crime,  he  built  the  singular  monument  called 
the  Tower  of  Repentance.     In  many  cases  the 
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Scottish  superstitions  allude  to  the  fairies,  or 
those  who,  for  sins  of  a  milder  description,  are 
permitted  to  wander  with  the  "  rout  that  never 
rest,"  as  they  were  termed  by  Dr  Leyden.  They 
imitate  human  labour  and  human  amusements, 
but  their  toil  is  useless,  and  without  any  advan- 
tageous result ;  and  their  gaiety  is  unsubstantial 
and  hollow.  The  phantom  of  Lord  Erick  is 
supposed  to  be  a  spectre  of  this  character. 

The  story  of  the  Ghostly  Barber  is  told  in 
many  countries ;  but  the  best  narrative  founded 
on  the  passage,  is  the  tale  called  Stumme  Liebe, 
among  the  legends  of  Musseus.  I  think  it  has 
been  introduced  upon  the  English  stage  in  some 
pantomime,  which  was  one  objection  to  bringing 
it  upon  the  scene  a  second  time. 

Abbotsford,  April,  1830. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  a  decayed  Scottish  Baron, 

Leonard,  a  Ranger. 

DuRWARD,  a  Palmer. 

Lancelot  Blackthorn,  a  Companion  of  Leonard, 

in  love  ivith  Katleen. 
Gullcram.mer,  a  conceited  Student. 
Owlspiegle  andl  Maskers,  represented  hy  Black- 
Cockledemoy,     j       thorn  and  Flora. 
Spirit  of  Lord  Erick  of  Devorgoil. 
Peasants,  Shepherds,  and  Vassals  of  iiferior  rank. 


Eleanor,  Wfe  of  Oswald,  descended  of  obscure  Pa- 
rentage. 
Flora,  Daughter  of  Oswald. 
Katleen,  Niece  of  Eleanor. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE    I. 


The  Scene  represents  a  wild  and  hilly,  hut  not  a  moun- 
tainous Country,  in  a  frontier  District  of  Scot~ 
land.  The  flat  Scene  exhibits  the  Castle  of  De- 
vorgoil,  decayed,  and  partly  ruinous,  situated 
upon  a  Lake,  and  connected  with  the  Land  by  a 
Draivbridffe,  which  is  lowered.     Time — Sunset. 


"a ' 


Flora  enters  from,  the  Castle,  looks  timidly  around, 
then  comes  forward  and  speaks. 

He  is  not  here — those  pleasures  are  not  onrs 
Which  placid  evening-  brings  to  all  things  else. 
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SONG.' 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low, 

The  wild  birds  hush  their  song, 
The  hills  have  evening's  deepest  glow. 

Yet  Leonard  tarries  long. 
Now  all  whom  varied  toil  and  care 

From  home  and  love  divide, 
In  the  calm  sunset  may  repair 

Each  to  the  loved  one's  side. 

The  noble  dame,  on  turret  high. 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight. 
Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 

The  flash  of  armour  bright. 
The  village  maid,  with  hand  on  brow, 

The  level  ray  to  shade, 
Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 

For  Colin's  darkening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swans  row. 

By  day  they  swam  apart, 
And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 

The  hind  beside  the  hart. 
The  woodlark  at  his  partner's  side. 

Twitters  his  closing  song — 
All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide. 

But  Leonard  tarries  long. 

[Katleen  has  come  out  of  the  Castle  while 
Flora  tvas  singing,  and  speaks  tvhen  the 
song  is  ended. 

1  The  author  thought  of  omitting  this  song,  which  was,  in  fact, 
abridged  into  one  in  "  Quentin  Durward,"  termed  County  Guy.  It 
seemed,  however,  necessary  to  the  sense  that  the  original  stanzas  should 
be  retained  here. 


^ 
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KATLEEN. 

Ah,  my  dear  coz  ! — if  that  your  mother's  niece 
May  so  presume  to  call  your  father's  daughter, — 
All   these    fond   things   ha^e   got    some   home   of 

comfort 
To  tempt  their  rovers  back — the  lady's  bower, 
The  shepherdess's  hut,  the  wild  swan's  couch 
Among  the  rushes,  even  the  lark's  low  nest, 
Has  that  of  promise  which  lures  home  a  lover, 
But  we  have  nought  of  this. 

FLORA. 

How  call  you,  then,  this  castle  of  my  sire, 
The  towers  of  Devorgoil  ? 

KATLEEN. 

Dungeons  for  men,  and  palaces  for  owls  ; 

Yet  no  wise  owl  would  change  a  farmer's  barn 

For  yonder  hungry  hall — our  latest  mouse, 

Our  last  of  mice,  I  tell  you,  has  been  found 

Starved  in  the  pantry  ;  and  the  reverend  spider, 

Sole  living  tenant  of  the  Baron's  halls. 

Who,  train'd  to  abstinence,  lived  a  whole  summer 

Upon  a  single  fly,  he's  famish'd  too  ; 

The  cat  is  in  the  kitchen-chimney  seated 

Upon  our  last  of  fagots,  destined  soon 

To  dress  our  last  of  suppers,  and,  poor  soul. 

Is  starved  with  cold,  and  mewling  mad  with  hunger. 

FLORA. 

D'ye  mock  our  misery,  Katleen  ? 
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KATLEEN. 

No,  but  I  am  hysteric  on  the  subject, 

So  I  must  laugh  or  cry,  and  laughing's  lightest. 

FLORA. 

Why  stay  you  with  us,  then,  my  merry  cousin  ? 
From  you  my  sire  can  ask  no  filial  duty. 

KATLEEN. 

No !  thanks  to  Heaven, 

No  noble  in  wide  Scotland,  rich  or  poor, 

Can  claim  an  interest  in  the  vulgar  blood 

That  dances  in  my  veins  ;  and  I  might  wed 

A  forester  to-morrow,  nothing  fearing 

The  wrath  of  high-born  kindred,  and  far  less 

That  the  dry  bones  of  lead-lapp'd  ancestors 

Would  clatter  in  their  cerements  at  the  tidings. 

FLORA. 

My  mother,  too,  would  gladly  see  you  placed 
Beyond  the  verge  of  our  unhappiness,^ 
Which,  like  a  witch's  circle,  blights  and  taints 
Whatever  comes  within  it. 

KATLEEN. 

Ah  !  my  good  aunt ! 
She  is  a  careful  kinswoman,  and  prudent, 
In  all  but  marrying  a  ruin'd  baron, 
When  she  could  take  her  choice  of  honest  yeomen  ; 
And  now,  to  balance  this  ambitious  error, 
She  presses  on  her  daughter's  love  the  suit 

*  [MS.—"  Beyond  the  circle  of  our  wretchedness. "3 
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Of  one,  who  bath  no  touch  of  nobleness, 

In  manners,  birth,  or  mind,  to  recommend  him, — 

Sage  Master  GuUcrammer,  the  new-dubb'd  preacher. 

FLORA. 

Do  not  name  him  Katleen  ! 

KATLEEN, 

Ay,  but  I  must,  and  with  some  gratitude. 
I  said  but  now,  I  saw  our  last  of  fagots 
Destined  to  dress  our  last  of  meals,  but  said  not 
That  the  repast  consisted  of  choice  dainties, 
Sent  to  our  larder  by  that  liberal  suitor. 
The  kind  Melchisedek. 

FLORA. 

Were  famishing  the  word, 
I'd  famish  ere  I  tasted  them — the  fop, 
The  fool,  the  low-born,  low-bred,  pedant  coxcomb  ! 

KATLEEN. 

There  spoke  the  blood  of  long-descended  sires  ! 
My  cottage  wisdom  ought  to  echo  back, — 
O  the  snug  parsonage  !  the  well-paid  stipend  ! 
The  yew-hedged  garden !  beehives,  pigs,  and  poultry  ! 
But,  to  speak  honestly,  the  peasant  Katleen, 
Valuing  these  good  things  justly,  still  would  scorn 
To  wed,  for  such,  the  paltry  GuUcrammer, 
As  much  as  Lady  Flora. 

FLORA. 

Mock  me  not  with  a  title,  gentle  cousin, 
Which  poverty  has  made  ridiculous. — 

[  Trumpets  far  off. 
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Hark  !  they  have  broken  up  the  weapon-shawing  ; 
The  vassals  are  dismiss'd,  and  marching  homeward. 

KATLEEN. 

Comes  your  sire  back  to-night  ? 

FLORA. 

He  did  purpose 
To  tarry  for  the  banquet.     This  day  only, 
Summon'd  as  a  king's  tenant,  he  resumes 
The  right  of  rank  his  birth  assigns  to  him, 
And  mingles  with  the  proudest. 

KATLEEN. 

To  return 
To  his  domestic  wretchedness  to-morrow — 
I  envy  not  the  privilege.     Let  us  go 
To  yonder  height,  and  see  the  marksmen  practise  : 
They  shoot  their  match  down  in  the  dale  beyond. 
Betwixt  the  Lowland  and  the  Forest  district, 
By  ancient  custom,  for  a  tun  of  wine. 
Let  us  go  see  which  wins. 

FLORA. 

That  were  too  forward. 

KATLEEN. 

Why,  you  may  drop  the  screen  before  your  face. 
Which  some  chance  breeze  may  haply  blow  aside 
Just  when  a  youth  of  special  note  takes  aim. 
It  chanced  even  so  that  memorable  morning. 
When,  nutting  in  the  woods,  we  met  young  Leonard; — 
And  in  good  time  here  comes  his  sturdy  comrade, 
The  rough  Lance  Blackthorn. 
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Enter  Lancelot  Blackthorn,  a  Forester,  with  the 
Carcass  of  a  Deer  on  his  back,  and  a  Gun  in  his 
hand. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Save  you,  damsels ! 

KATLEEN. 

Godden,  good  yeoman. — Come  you  from  the  weajpon- 
shaw  ? 

BLACKTHORN. 

Not  I,  indeed ;  there  lies  the  mark  I  shot  at. 

\_Lm/s  doivn  the  Deer, 
The  time  has  been  I  had  not  miss'd  the  sport, 
Although  Lord  Nithsdale's  self  had  wanted  venison  ; 
But  this  same  mate  of  mine,  young-  Leonard  Dacre, 
Makes  me  do  what  he  lists ; — he'll  win  the  prize, 

though : 
The  Forest  district  will  not  lose  its  honour, 
And  that  is  all  I  care  for — (sotne  shots  are  heard.) 

Hark  !  they're  at  it. 
I'U  go  see  the  issue. 

FLORA. 

Leave  not  here 
The  produce  of  your  hunting. 

BLACKTHORN. 

But  I  must,  though. 
This  is  his  lair  to-night,  for  Leonard  Dacre 
Charged  me  to  leave  the  stag  at  DevorgoU ; 
Then  show  me  (juickly  where  to  stow  the  quarry, 
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And  let  me  to  the  sports — {more  shots.)    Come,  has- 
ten, damsels ! 

FLORA. 

It  is  impossible — we  dare  not  take  it. 

BLACKTHORN. 

There  let  it  lie,  then,  and  I'll  wind  my  bugle, 
That  all  within  these  tottering  walls  may  know 
That  here  lies  venison,  whoso  likes  to  lift  it. 

[About  to  blow. 

KATLEEN  {tO  FLORA.) 

He  will  alarm  your  mother  ;  and,  besides, 
Our  Forest  proverb  teaches,  that  no  question 
Should  ask  where  venison  comes  from. 
Your  careful  mother,  with  her  wonted  prudence. 
Will  hold  its  presence  pleads  its  own  apology. — 
Come,  Blackthorn,  I  will  show  you  where  to  stow  it. 
\_Exeunt  Katleen  and  Blackthorn  into 
the   Castle — more   shooting — then   a  dis- 
tant shout — Stragglers,  armed  in  different 
ways,  pass  over  the  stage,  as  if  from  the 
Weaponshaw. 

FLORA. 

The  prize  is  won  ;  that  general  shout  proclaim'd  it. 
The  marksmen  and  the  vassals  are  dispersing. 

\^She  draivs  back. 
FIRST  VASSAL  (a  peasant.) 
Ay,  ay, — 'tis  lost  and  won, — the  Forest  have  it. 
'Tis  they  have  ail  the  luck  on't. 
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SECOND  VASSAL  (a  shepherd.) 
Luck,  sayst  thou,  man  ?    'Tis  practice,  skill,  and  cun- 
ning-. 

THIRD  VASSAL. 

'Tis  no  such  thing-. — I  had  hit  the  mark  precisely, 
But  for  this  cursed  flint ;  and,  as  I  fired, 
A  swallow  cross'd  mine  eye  too — Will  you  tell  me 
That  that  was  but  a  chance,  mine  honest  shepherd  ? 

FIRST  VASSAL. 

Ay,  and  last  year,  when  Lancelot  Blackthorn  won  it, 

Because  my  powder  happen'd  to  be  damp, 

Was  there  no  luck  in  that  ? — The  worse  luck  mine. 

SECOND  VASSAL. 

Still  I  say  'twas  not  chance  ;  it  might  be  witchcraft. 

FIRST  VASSAL. 

Faith,  not  unlikely,  neig-hbours  ;  for  these  foresters 

Do  often  haunt  about  this  ruin'd  castle. 

I've  seen  myself  this  spark, — young  Leonard  Dacre, — 

Come  stealing-  like  a  ghost  ere  break  of  day. 

And  after  sunset,  too,  along-  this  path  ; 

And  well  you  know  the  haunted  towers  of  Devorg-oil 

Have  no  good  reputation  in  the  land. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  have  they  not.     I've  heard  my  father  say, — 
Ghosts  dance  as  lightly  in  its  moonlight  halls, 
As  ever  maiden  did  at  Midsummer 
Upon  the  village-green. 

FIRST  VASSAL. 

Those  that  frequent  such  spirit-haunted  ruins 

VOL.  XII.  I 
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Must  needs  know  more  than  simple  Christians  do. — 
See,  Lance  this  blessed  moment  leaves  the  castle, 
And  comes  to  triumph  o'er  us. 

[Blackthorn   enters  from  the  Castle,  and 
comes  for  luard  loliile  they  speak. 

THIRD  VASSAL. 

A  mighty  triumph  !  What  is't,  after  all, 
Except  the  driving  of  a  piece  of  lead, — 
As  learned  Master  Gullcrammer  defined  it, — 
Just  through  the  middle  of  a  painted  board. 

BLACKTHORN. 

And  if  he  so  define  it,  by  your  leave, 
Your  learned  Master  Gullcrammer's  an  ass. 

THIRD  VASSAL  {angrily.) 
He  is  a  preacher,  huntsman,  under  favour. 

SECOND  VASSAL. 

No  quarrelling,  neighbours — you  may  both  be  right. 
Enter  a  Fourth  Vassal,  with  a  gallon  stoup  of  wine. 

FOURTH  VASSAL. 

Why  stand  you  brawling  here  ?  Young  Leonard  Dacre 

Has  set  abroach  the  tun  of  wine  he  gain'd, 

That  all  may  drink  who  list.     Blackthorn,  I  sought 

you; 
Your  comrade  prays  you  will  bestow  this  flagon 
Where  you  have  left  the  deer  you  killed  this  morning. 

BLACKTHORN. 

And  that  I  will ;  but  first  we  will  take  toll 

To  see  if  it's  worth  carriage.     Shepherd,  thy  horn. 
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There  must  be  due  allowance  made  for  leakage, 
And  that  will  come  about  a  draught  a-piece. 
Skink  it  about,  and,  when  our  throats  are  liquor'd, 
We'll  merrily  trowl  our  song  of  weaponshaw. 

\_  They  drink  about  out  of  the  Shepherd's  horny 
and  then  sing. 


SONG. 

"We  love  the  slirlll  trumpet,  we  love  tte  drum's  rattle. 
They  call  us  to  sport,  and  they  call  us  to  battle ; 
And  old  Scotland  shall  laugh  at  the  threats  of  a  stranger. 
While  our  comrades  in  pastime  are  comrades  in  danger. 

If  there's  mirth  in  our  house,  'tis  our  neighbour  that  shares  it — . 
If  peril  approach,  'tis  our  neighbour  that  dares  it ; 
And  when  we  lead  oif  to  the  pipe  and  the  tabor, 
The  fair  hand  we  press  is  the  hand  of  a  neighbour. 

Then  close  your  ranks,  comrades,  the  bands  that  combine  them. 
Faith,  friendship,  and  brotherhood,  join'd  to  entwine  them ; 
And  we'U  laugh  at  the  threats  of  each  insolent  stranger. 
While  our  comrades  in  sport  are  our  comrades  in  danger. 


BLACKTHORN. 

Well,  I  must  do  mine  errand.     Master  flagon 

{_Shaking  it. 
Is  too  consumptive  for  another  bleeding. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  must  to  my  fold. 

THIRD  VASSAL. 

I'll  to  the  butt  of  wine, 
And  see  if  that  has  given  up  the  ghost  yet. 
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FIRST  VASSAL. 

Have  with  you,  neighbour. 

[Blackthorn  enters  the  Castle,  the  rest  exeunt 
severally.  Melchisedek  Gullcrammer 
watches  them  off  the  stage,  and  then  enters 
from  the  side-scene.  His  costume  is  a  Geneva 
cloak  and  hand,  with  a  high-croivned hat ;  the 
rest  of  his  dress  in  the  fashion  of  James  the 
First's  time.  He  looks  to  the  windoivs  of  the 
Castle,  then  draws  hack  as  if  to  escape  ohser- 
vation,  while  he  brushes  his  cloak,  drives  the 
white  threads  from  his  waistcoat  xvith  his  wet- 
ted thumh,  and  dusts  his  shoes,  allicith  the  air 
of  07ie  icho  tvould  not  willingly  he  observed 
engaged  in  these  offices.  He  then  adjusts  his 
collar  and  hand,  comes  forivard  and  sjicakA. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Right  comely  is  thy  garb,  Melchisedek ; 

As  well  beseemeth  one,  whom  good  Saint  Mungo, 

The  patron  of  our  land  and  university, 

Hath  graced  with  license  both  to  teach  and  preach — 

Who  dare  opine  thou  hither  plod'st  on  foot  ? 

Trim  sits  thy  cloak,  unruffled  is  thy  band. 

And  not  a  speck  upon  thine  outward  man. 

Bewrays  the  labours  of  thy  weary  sole. 

[  Touches  his  shoe,  and  smiles  complacently. 
Quaint  was  that  jest  and  pleasant ! — Now  will  I 
Approach  and  hail  the  dwellers  of  this  fort ; 
But  specially  sweet  Flora  Devorgoil, 
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Ere  her  proud  sire  return.     He  loves  me  not, 

Mocketh  my  lineage,  flouts  at  mine  advancement — 

Sour  as  the  fruit  the  crab-tree  furnishes, 

And  hard  as  is  the  cudgel  it  supplies ; 

But  Flora — she's  a  lily  on  the  lake. 

And  I  must  reach  her,  though  I  risk  a  ducking. 

l^As  GuLLCRAMMER  moves  toioarcls  the  draw- 
hridge,  Bauldie  Durward  ew^ers,  andin- 
terposes  himself  betwixt  him  and  the  Castle. 
GuLLCRAMMER  stops  and  speaks. 

Whom  have  we  here  ? — that  ancient  fortune-teller, 

Papist  and  sorcerer,  and  sturdy  beggar, 

Old  Bauldie  Durward  I  Would  I  were  well  past  him ! 

[DuRWARD  advances,  partly  in  the  dress  of  a 

palmer,   partly  in  that  of  an  old  Scottish 

?nendicant,  having    coarse  blue   cloak   and 

badge,  white  beard,  ^-c. 

DURWARD. 

The  blessing  of  the  evening  on  your  worship. 
And  on  your  taff'ty  doublet.     Much  I  marvel 
Your  wisdom  chooseth  such  trim  garb,'  when  tempests 
Are  gathering  to  the  bursting. 

GULLCRAMMER  (looks  to  liis  dress,  and  then  to  the  ski/, 
with  some  apprehension.) 

Surely,  Bauldie, 
Thou  dost  belie  the  evening — in  the  west 
The  light  sinks  down  as  lovely  as  this  band 
Urops  o'er  this  mantle — Tush,  man  !  'twill  be  fair. 

'  [MS.—"  That  you  should  walk  in  such  trim  guise. "J 
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DURWARD. 

Ay,  but  the  storm  I  bode  is  big-  with  blows, 
Horsewhips  for  hailstones,  clubs  for  thunderbolts  ; 
And  for  the  wailing;  of  the  midnight  wind, 
The  unpitied  howling-  of  a  cudg-ell'd  coxcomb. 
Come,  come,  I  know  thou  seek'st  fair  Flora  Devor- 
goil. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

And  if  I  did,  I  do  the  damsel  grace. 
Her  mother  thinks  so,  and  she  has  accepted 
At  these  poor  hands  gifts  of  some  consequence. 
And  curious  dainties  for  the  evening  cheer, 
To  which  I  am  invited — She  respects  me. 

DURWARD. 

But  not  so  doth  her  father,  haughty  Oswald. 
•Bethink  thee,  he's  a  baron 

GULLCRAMMER. 

And  a  bare  one ; 
Construe  me  that,  old  man  ! — The  crofts  of  Muckle- 

whame — 
Destined  for  mine  so  soon  as  heaven  and  earth 
Have  shared  my  uncle's  soul  and  bones  between  them — 
The  crofts  of  Mucklewhame,  old  man,  which  nourish 
Three  scores  of  sheep,  three  cows,  with  each  her  fol- 
lower, 
A  female  palfrey  eke — I  will  be  candid, 
She  is  of  that  meek  tribe  whom,  in  derision, 
Our  wealthy  southern   neighbours    nickname   don- 
keys  
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DURWARD. 

She  hath  her  follower  too, — when  thou  art  there. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I  say  to  thee,  these  crofts  of  Mucldewhame, 

In  the  mere  ty thing-  of  their  stock  and  produce, 

Outvie  whatever  patch  of  land  remains 

To  this  old  rugged  castle  and  its  owner. 

Well,  therefore,  may  Melchisedek  GuUcrammer, 

Younger  of  Mucklewhame,  for  such  I  write  me, 

Master  of  Arts,  by  grace  of  good  Saint  Andrew, 

Preacher,  in  brief  expectance  of  a  kirk, 

Endow'd  with  ten  score  Scottish  pounds  per  annum, 

Being  eight  pounds  seventeen  eight  in  sterling-  coin — 

Well  then,  I  say,  may  this  Melchisedek, 

Thus  highly  graced  by  fortune — and  by  nature 

E'en  gifted  as  thou  seest — aspire  to  woo 

The  daughter  of  the  beggar'd  Devorgoil. 

DURWARD. 

Credit  an  old  man's  word,  kind  Master  GuUcrammer, 

You  will  not  find  it  so. — Come,  sir,  I've  known 

The  hospitality  of  Mucklewhame  ; 

It  reach'd  not  to  profuseness — yet,  in  gratitude 

For  the  pure  water  of  its  living-  well, 

And  for  the  barley  loaves  of  its  fair  fields, 

Wherein  chopp'd  straw  contended  with  the  grain 

Which  best  should  satisfy  the  appetite, 

I  would  not  see  the  hopeful  heir  of  Mucklewhame 

Thus  fling  himself  on  danger, 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Danger !  what  danger? — Know'st  thou  not,  old  Oswald 
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This  day  attends  the  muster  of  the  shire, 

Where  the  crown-vassals  meet  to  show  their  arms, 

And  their  best  horse  of  service  ? — 'Twas  good  sport 

(An  if  a  man  had  dared  but  laugh  at  it) 

To  see  old  Oswald  with  his  rusty  morion, 

And  huge  two-handed  sword,  that  might  have  seen 

The  field  of  Bannockburn  or  Chevy-Chase, 

Without  a  squire  or  vassal,  page  or  groom, 

Or  e'en  a  single  pikeraan  at  his  heels. 

Mix  with  the  proudest  nobles  of  the  county. 

And  claim  precedence  for  his  tatter'd  person 

O'er  armours  double  gilt  and  ostrich-plumage. 

DURWARD. 

Ay !  'twas  the  jest  at  which  fools  laugh  the  loudest, 

The  downfall  of  our  old  nobility — 

Which  may  forerun  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom. 

I've  seen  an  idiot  clap  his  hands,  and  shout 

To  see  a  tower  like  yon  {points  to  a  part  of' the  Castle) 

stoop  to  its  base. 
In  headlong  ruin  ;  while  the  wise  look'd  round, 
And  fearful  sought  a  distant  stance  to  watch 
What  fragment  of  the  fabric  next  should  follow  ; 
For  when  the  turrets  fall,  the  walls  are  tottering. 

GULLCRAMMER  (cifter  pondering.) 
If  that  means  aught,  it  means  thou  saw'st  old  Oswald 
Expell'd  from  the  assembly. 

DURW^ARD. 

Thy  sharp  wit 
Hath  glanced  unwittingly  right  nigh  the  truth. 
Expell'd  he  was  not,  but  his  claim  denied 
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At  some  contested  point  of  ceremony. 

He  left  the  weaponshaw  in  high  displeasure, 

And  hither  comes — his  wonted  bitter  temper 

Scarce  sweeten'd  by  the  chances  of  the  day. 

'Twere  much  like  rashness  should  you  wait  his  coming, 

And  thither  tends  my  counsel. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

And  I'll  take  it ; 
Good  Bauldie  Durvvard,  I  will  take  thy  counsel, 
And  will  requite  it  with  this  minted  farthing, 
That  bears  our  sovereign's  head  in  purest  copper. 

DURWARD. 

Thanks   to    thy   bounty — Haste    thee,    good   young 

master  ; 
Oswald,  besides  the  old  two-handed  sword. 
Bears  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  potency, 
To  charm  intruders  from  his  castle  purlieus. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I  do  abhor  all  charms,  nor  will  abide 

To  hear  or  see,  far  less  to  feel  theii*  use. 

Behold,  I  have  departed.  £E:vit  hastily. 

Mmiet  DuRWARD. 

DURWARD. 

Thus  do  I  play  the  idle  part  of  one 
Who  seeks  to  save  the  moth  from  scorching  him 
In  the  bright  taper's  flame — And  Flora's  beauty^ 
Must,  not  unlike  that  taper,  waste  away, 

«  [MS.^ "  And  Flora's  years  of  beauty."] 
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Gilding^  the  rugged  walls  that  saw  it  kindled. 
This  was  a  shard-born  beetle,  heavy,  drossy,  * 
Though  boasting  his  dull  drone  and  gilded  wing. 
Here  comes  a  flutterer  of  another  stamp, 
Whom  the  same  ray  is  charming  to  his  ruin. 

Enter  Leonard,  dressed  as  a  huntsman  ;  he  pauses 
before  the  Tower,  and  whistles  a  note  or  two  at  in- 
tervals— draioing  hack,  as  if  fearful  of  observatiori 
— yet  waiting,  as  if  expecting  some  reply.  DuR- 
WARD,  whom  he  had  not  observed,  moves  round, 
so  as  to  front  Leonard  unexpectedly, 

LEONARD. 

I  am  too  late — it  was  no  easy  task 

To  rid  myself  from  yonder  noisy  revellers. 

Flora  ! — I  fear  she's  angry — Flora — Flora  !  * 

SONG. 

Admire  not  that  I  gain'd  the  prize 

From  all  the  village  crew  ; 
How  could  I  fall  with  hand  or  eyes, 

When  heart  and  faith  were  true  ? 

And  when  in  floods  of  rosy  wine 

My  comrades  drown'd  their  cares, 
I  thought  hut  that  thy  heart  was  mine, 

My  own  leapt  light  as  theirs. 


1  [MS "  This  was  an  earth-born  beetle,  dull,  and  drossy."] 

*  [From  the  MS.,  the  following  song  appears  to  have  been  a 
recent  interpolation.]) 
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My  brief  delay  then  do  not  blame, 

Nor  deem  your  swain  untrue  ; 
My  form  but  linger'd  at  the  game, 

My  soul  was  stUl  with  you. 

She  hears  not ! 

DURWARD. 

But  a  friend  hath  heard — Leonard,  I  pity  thee. 
LEONARD  (starts,  but  recovers  himself.) 
Pity,  good  father,  is  for  those  in  want, 
In  ag-e,  in  sorrow,  in  flistress  of  mind, 
Or  agony  of  body.     I'm  in  health — 
Can  match  my  limbs  against  the  stag  in  chase. 
Have  means  enough  to  meet  my  simple  wants, 
And  am  so  free  of  soul  that  I  can  carol 
To  woodland  and  to  wild  in  notes  as  lively 
As  are  my  jolly  bugle's. 

DURWARD. 

Even  therefore  dost  thou  need  my  pity,  Leonard, 
And  therefore  I  bestow  it,  paying  thee. 
Before  thou  feel'st  the  need,  my  mite  of  pity. 
Leonard,  thou  lovest ;  and  in  that  little  word 
There  lies  enough  to  claim  the  sympathy 
Of  men  who  wear  such  hoary  locks  as  mine, 
And  know  what  misplaced  love  is  sure  to  end  in.  ^ 

1  [The  MS.  here  adds  :— 

"Leonard.  But  mine  is  not  misplaced — If  I  sought  beauty. 
Resides  it  not  with  Flora  Devorgoil  ? 
If  piety,  if  sweetness,  if  discretion. 
Patience  beneath  ill.suited  tasks  of  labour. 
And  filial  tenderness,  that  can  beguile 
Her  moody  sire's  dark  thoughts,  as  the  soft  moonshine 
Illumes  the  cloud  of  night— if  I  seek  these. 
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LEONARD. 

Good  father,  thou  art  old,  and  even  thy  youth, 
As  thou  hast  told  me,  spent  in  cloister'd  cells, 
Fits  thee  but  ill  to  judge  the  passions. 
Which  are  the  joy  and  charm  of  social  life. 
Press  me  no  farther,  then,  nor  waste  those  moments 
Whose  worth  thou  canst  not  estimate. 

lAs  turning  from  him. 

DURWARD  (detains  /dm.) 
Stay,  young  man ! 

'Tis  seldom  that  a  beggar  claims  a  debt ; 
Yet  I  bethink  me  of  a  gay  young  stripling, 
That  owes  to  these  white  locks  and  hoary  beard 
Something  of  reverence  and  of  gratitude 
More  than  he  wills  to  pay. 

LEONARD. 

Forgive  me,  father.     Often  hast  thou  told  me. 
That  in  the  ruin  of  my  father's  house 
You  saved  the  orphan  Leonard  in  his  cradle  ; 
And  well  I  know,  that  to  thy  care  alone- 
Care  seconded  by  means  beyond  thy  seeming— 
I  owe  whate'er  of  nurture  1  can  boast. 


Are  they  not  all  with  Flora  ?     Number  me 

The  list  of  female  virtues  one  by  one. 

And  I  will  answer  all  with  Flora  Devorgoil. 

"  Durward.  This  is  the  wonted  pitch  of  youthful  passion ; 
And  every  woman  who  hath  had  a  lover. 
However  now  deem'd  crabbed,  cross,  and  cankered. 
And  crooked  both  in  temper  and  in  shape. 
Has  in  her  day  been  thought  the  purest,  wisest. 
Gentlest,  and  best  condition'd-and  o'er  all 
Fairest  and  liveliest  of  Eve's  numerous  daushtcrs, 

"  Leofuxrd.  Good  father,  thou  art  old,"  &c.3 
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DURWARD. 

Then  for  thy  life  preserved, 

And  for  the  means  of  knowledge  I  have  fiirnish'd, 

(Which  lacking^,  man  is  levell'd  with  the  brutes,) 

Grant  me  this  boon  : — Avoid  these  fated  walls ! 

A  curse  is  on  them,  bitter,  deep,  and  heavy, 

Of  power  to  split  the  massiest  tower  they  boast 

From  pinnacle  to  dungeon  vault.     It  rose 

Upon  the  g-ay  horizon  of  proud  Devorgoil, 

As  unregarded  as  the  fleecy  cloud, 

The  first  forerunner  of  the  hurricane. 

Scarce  seen  amid  the  welkin's  shadeless  blue. 

Dark  grew  it,  and  more  dark,  and  still  the  fortunes 

Of  this  doom'd  family  have  darken'd  with  it. 

It  hid  their  sovereign's  favour,  and  obscured 

The  lustre  of  their  service,  gender'd  hate 

Betwixt  them  and  the  mighty  of  the  land ; 

Till  by  degrees  the  waxing  tempest  rose. 

And  stripp'd  the  goodly  tree  of  fruit  and  flowers, 

And  buds,  and  boughs,  and  branches.     There  remains 

A  rugged  trunk,  dismember'd  and  unsightly, 

Waiting  the  bursting  of  the  final  bolt 

To  splinter  it  to  shivers.     Now,  go  pluck 

Its  single  tendril  to  enwreath  thy  brow. 

And  rest  beneath  its  shade — to  share  the  ruin ! 

LEONARD. 

This  anathema. 

Whence    should   it    come? — How    merited?— and 
when  ? 
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DURWARD. 

'Twas  in  the  days 

Of  Oswald's  grandsire, — 'mid  Galwegian  chiefs 

The  fellest  foe,  the  fiercest  charapion. 

His  blood-red  pennons  scared  the  Cumbrian  coasts, 

And  wasted  towns  and  manors  mark'd  his  progress. 

His  galleys  stored  with  treasure,  and  their  decks 

Crowded  with  English  captives,  who  beheld, 

With  weeping  eyes,  their  native  shores  retire, 

He  bore  him  homeward  ;  but  a  tempest  rose 

LEONARD. 

So  far  I've  heard  the  tale. 

And  spare  thee  the  recital, — The  grim  chief. 

Marking  his  vessels  labour  on  the  sea. 

And  loath  to  lose  his  treasure,  gave  command 

To  plunge  his  captives  in  the  raging  deep. 

DURWARD. 

There  sunk  the  lineage  of  a  noble  name. 
And  the  wild  waves  boom'd  over  sire  and  son, 
Mother  and  nursling,  of  the  House  of  Aglionby,  ^ 
Leaving  but  one  frail  tendril — Hence  the  fate 
That  hovers  o'er  these  turrets, — hence  the  peasant, 
Belated,  hying  homewards,  dreads  to  cast 
A  glance  upon  that  portal,  lest  he  see 
The  unshrouded  spectres  of  the  murder'd  dead;^ 
Or  the  avenging  Angel,  with  his  sword. 


1  [MS. "  House  of  Ebrenwald."] 

*  [MS.'  "  spectres  of  the  murder'd  captives."] 
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Waving  destruction ;  or  the  grisly  phantom 

Of  that  fell  Chief,  the  doer  of  the  deed, 

Which  still,  they  say,  roams  through  his  empty  halls, 

And  mourns  their  wasteness  and  their  lonelihood. 

LEONARD. 

Such  is  the  dotage 

Of  superstition,  father,  ay,  and  the  cant 

Of  hoodvvink'd  prejudice. — Not  for  atonement 

Of  some  foul  deed  done  in  the  ancient  warfare, 

When  war  was  butchery,  and  men  were  wolves. 

Doth  Heaven  consign  the  innocent  to  suffering. 

I  tell  thee.  Flora's  virtues  might  atone 

For  all  the  massacres  her  sires  have  done. 

Since  iirst  the  Pictish  race  their  stained  limbs  ^ 

Array'd  in  wolf's  skin. 

DURWARD. 

Leonard,  ere  yet  this  beggar's  scrip  and  cloak 

Supplied  the  place  of  mitre  and  of  crosier,  ^ 

Which  in  these  alter'd  lands  must  not  be  worn, 

I  was  superior  of  a  brotherhood 

Of  holy  men, — the  Prior  of  Lanercost. 

Nobles  then  sought  my  footstool  many  a  league, 

There  to  unload  their  sins — questions  of  conscience 

Of  deepest  import  were  not  deem'd  too  nice 

For  my  decision,  youth. — But  not  even  then, 

»  [MS "  their  painted  limbs."] 

«  [MS "  SuppUed  the  |  P'^^^  I  of  pahner's  cowl  and  staff."] 
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With  mitre  on  my  brow,  and  all  the  voice 
"Which  Rome  gives  to  a  father  of  her  church, 
Dared  I  pronounce  so  boldly  on  the  ways 
Of  hidden  Providence,  as  thou,  young-  man, 
Whose  chiefest  knowledge  is  to  track  a  stag, 
Or  wind  a  bugle,  hast  presumed  to  do. 

LEONARD. 

Nay,  I  pray  forgive  me, 

Father ;  thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  presume- 

DURWARD. 

Can  I  refuse  thee  pardon  ? — Thou  art  all 


That  war  and  change  have  left  to  the  poor  Durward. 

Thy  father,  too,  who  lost  his  life  and  fortune 

Defending  Lanercost,  when  its  fair  aisles 

Were  spoil'd  by  sacrilege — I  bless'd  his  banner, 

And  yet  it  prosper'd  not.     But — all  I  could — 

Thee  from  the  wreck  I  saved,  and  for  thy  sake 

Have  still  dragg'd  on  my  life  of  pilgrimage 

And  penitence  upon  the  hated  shores 

I  else  had  left  for  ever.     Come  with  me, 

And  I  will  teach  thee  there  is  healing  in 

The  wounds  which  friendship  gives.  [^Exeunt. 
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SCENE  ir. 

The  Scene  changes  to  tJie  interior  of  the  Castle.  An 
apartment  is  discovered,  in  which  there  is  much  ap- 
pearance of  present  poverty,  mixed  with  some  relics 
of  former  grandeur.  On  the  wall  hangs,  amongst 
other  things,  a  suit  of  ancient  armour  ;  hy  the  table 
is  a  covered  basket ;  behind,  and  concealed  by  it,  the 
carcass  of  a  roe-deer.  There  is  a  small  latticed 
window,  tvhich,  appearing  to  perforate  a  wall  of 
great  thickness,  is  supposed  to  look:  out  ioioards  the 
drawbridge.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  loop-hole  for 
musketry  ;  and,  as  is  not  unusual  in  old  buildings, 
is  placed  so  high  %ip  in  the  icall,  that  it  is  only  ap- 
proached by  Jive  or  six  narroio  stone  steps. 
Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  Flora 
and  Katleen,  her  Daughter  and  Niece,  are  disco- 
vered at  work.  The  former  spins,  tJie  latter  are  em- 
broidering. Eleanor  quits  her  own  labour  to  exa- 
mine the  manner  in  tvhich  Flora  is  executing  lier 
task,  and  shakes  her  head  as  if  dissatisfied. 

ELEANOR. 

Fy  on  it,  Flora  ;  this  botch'd  work  of  thine 
Shows  that  thy  mind  is  distant  from  thy  task. 
The  finest  tracery  of  our  old  cathedral 
Had  not  a  richer,  freer,  bolder  pattern, 
Than  Flora  once  could  trace.    Thy  thoughts  are  wan- 
dering. 

VOL.  XII.  K 
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FLORA. 

They're  with  my  father.     Broad  upon  the  lake 

The  evening-  sun  sunk  down  ;  huge  piles  of  clouds, 

Crimson  and  sable,  rose  upon  his  disk, 

And  quench'd  him  ere  his  setting,  like  some  champion 

In  his  last  conflict,  losing  all  his  glory. 

Sure  signals  those  of  storm.     And  if  my  father 

Be  on  his  homeward  road 

ELEANOR. 

But  that  he  will  not. 

Baron  of  Devorgoil,  this  day  at  least 

He  banquets  with  the  nobles,  who  the  next 

Would  scarce  vouchsafe  an  alms  to  save  his  household 

From  want  or  famine.     Thanks  to  a  kind  friend. 

For  one  brief  space  we  shall  not  need  their  aid. 

FLORA  (^joiifiiUy.) 
What !  knew  you  then  his  gift  ? 
How  silly  I  that  would,  yet  durst  not  tell  it ! 
I  fear  my  father  will  condemn  us  both. 
That  easily  accepted  such  a  present. 

KATLEEN. 

Now,  here's  the  game  a  bystander  sees  better 
Than  those  who  play  it. — My  good  aunt  is  pondering 
On  the  good  cheer  which  GuUcrammer  has  sent  vis, 
And  Flora  thinks  upon  the  forest  venison.        \_Ajside. 

ELEANOR  {to  FLORA.) 

Thy  father  need  not  know  on't — 'tis  a  boon 
Comes  timely,  when  frugality,  nay,  abstinence, 
Might  scarce  avail  us  longer.     I  had  hoped 
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Ere  now  a  visit  from  the  youthful  donor, 
That  we  might  thank  his  bounty  ;  and  perhaps 
My  Flora  thought  the  same,  when  Sunday's  kerchief 
And  the  best  kirtle  were  sought  out,  and  donn'd 
To  grace  a  work-day  evening. 

FLORA. 

Nay,  mother,  that  is  judging  all  too  close ! 

My  work-day  gown  was  torn — my  kerchief  sullied  ; 

And  thus — But,  think  you,  will  the  gallant  come  ? 

ELEANOR. 

He  will,  for  with  these  dainties  came  a  message 

From  gentle  Master  Gullcrammer,  to  intimate 

FLOHA  [greatly  disappointed.) 
Gullcrammer  ? 

KATLEEN. 

There  burst  the  bubble — down  fell  house  of  cards, 
And  cousin's  like  to  cry  for't !  [_Asid.c. 

ELEANOR. 

Gullcrammer  ?  ay,  Gullcrammer — thou  scorn'st  not  at 

him  ? 
'Twere  something  short  of  wisdom  in  a  maiden, 
Who,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  Grecian  fable, 
Hovers  betwixt  two  classes  in  the  world, 
And  is  disclaim'd  by  both  the  mouse  and  bird. 

KATLEEN. 

I  am  the  poor  mouse, 
And  may  go  creep  into  what  hole  I  list. 
And  no  one  heed  me — Yet  I'll  waste  a  word 
Of  counsel  on  my  betters. — Kind  my  aunt. 
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And  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  were't  not  better 
We  thought  of  dressing  this  same  gear  for  supper. 
Than  quarrelHng  about  the  worthless  donor  ? 

ELEANOR. 

Peace,  minx ! 

FLORA. 

Thou  hast  no  feeling,  cousin  Katleen. 

KATLEEN. 

Soh  !  I  have  brought  them  both  on  my  poor  shoulders 
So  meddling  peace-makers  are  still  rewarded  : 
E'en  let  them  to't  again,  and  fight  it  out. 

FLORA. 

Mother,  were  I  disclaim'd  of  every  class, 
I  would  not  therefore  so  disclaim  myself, 
As  even  a  passing  thought  of  scorn  to  waste 
On  cloddish  Gullcrammer. 

ELEANOR. 

List  to  me,  love,  and  let  adversity 
Incline  thine  ear  to  wisdom. — Look  around  thee — 
Of  the  gay  youths  who  boast  a  noble  name, 
Which  will  incline  to  wed  a  dowerless  damsel  ? 
And  of  the  yeomanry,  who  think'st  thou,  Flora, 
Would  ask  to  share  the  labours  of  his  farm 
An  high-born  beggar? — This   young   man  is    mo- 
dest  

FLORA. 

Silly,  good  mother  ;  sheepish,  if  you  will  it. 

ELEANOR. 

E'en  call  it  what  you  list — the  softer  temper, 
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The  fitter  to  endure  the  bitter  sallies 

Of  one  whose  wit  is  all  too  sharp  for  mine. 

FLORA. 

Mother  you  cannot  mean  it  as  you  say ; 
You  cannot  bid  me  prize  conceited  folly  ? 

ELEANOR. 

Content  thee,  child — each  lot  has  its  own  blessings. 
This  youth,  with  his  plain-dealing-  honest  suit, 
Proffers  thee  quiet,  peace,  and  competence, 
Redemption  from  a  home,  o'er  which  fell  Fate 
Stoops  like  a  falcon. — O,  if  thou  coiddst  choose 
(As  no  such  choice  is  given)  'twixt  such  a  mate 
And  some  proud  noble  ! — Who,  in  sober  judgment. 
Would  like  to  navigate  the  heady  river. 
Dashing  in  fury  from  its  parent  mountain, 
More  than  the  waters  of  the  qmet  lake  ? 

KATLEEN". 

Now  can  I  hold  no  longer — Lake,  good  aunt  ? 

Nay,  in  the  name  of  truth,  say  mill-pond,  horse-pond ; 

Or  if  there  be  a  pond  more  miry. 

More  sluggish,  mean-derived,  and  base  than  either. 

Be  such  GuUcrammer's  emblem — and  his  portion  ! 

FLORA. 

I  would  that  he  or  I  were  in  our  grave, 

Rather  than  thus  his  suit  should  goad  me ! — Mother, 

Flora  of  Devorgoil,  though  low  in  fortunes, 

Is  still  too  high  in  mind  to  join  her  name 

With  such  a  base-born  churl  as  Gullcrammer. 
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ELEANOR.. 

You  are  trim  maidens  both  I 
(7b  Flora.)  Have  you  forgotten,. 

Or  did  you  mean  to  call  to  mi/  remembrance 
Thy  father  chose  a  wife  of  peasant  blood  ? 

FLORA. 

Will  you  speak  thus  to  me,  or  think  the  stream 
Can  mock  the  fountain  it  derives  its  source  from  ? 
My  venerated  mother,  in  that  name 
Lies  all  on  earth  a  child  should  chiefest  honour ; 
And  with  that  name  to  mix  reproach  or  taunt, 
Were  only  short  of  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 

ELEANOR. 

Then  listen,  Flora,  to  that  mother's  counsel,. 

Or  rather  profit  by  that  mother's  fate. 

Your  father's  fortunes  were  but  bent,  not  broken^. 

Until  he  listen'd  to  his  rash  affection. 

Means  were  afforded  to  redeem  his  house, 

Ample  and  large — the  hand  of  a  rich  heiress- 

Awaited,  almost  courted,  his  acceptance ; 

He  saw  my  beauty — such  it  then  was  call'dy 

Or  such  at  least  he  thought  it — the  wither'd  bush-,- 

Whate'er  it  now  may  seem,  had  blossoms  then, — 

And  he  forsook  the  proud  and  wealthy  heiress, 

To  wed  with  me  and  ruin 

KATLEEN  (aside.) 

The  more  fool, 
Say  I,  apart,  the  peasant  maiden  then, 
Who  midit  have  chose  a  mate  from  her  own  hamlet. 
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ELEANOR. 

Friends  fell  off, 

And  to  his  own  resources,  his  own  counsels, 
Abandon'd,  as  they  said,  the  thoughtless  prodigal, 
Who  had  exchanged  rank,  riches,  pomp,  and  honour, 
For  the  mean  beauties  of  a  cottage  maid. 

FLORA. 

It  was  done  like  my  father. 

Who  scorn'd  to  sell  what  wealth  can  never  buy — 

True  love  and  free  affections.     And  he  loves  you ! 

If  you  have  suffer'd  in  a  weary  world, 

Your  sorrows  have  been  jointly  borne,  and  love 

Has  made  the  load  sit  lighter. 

ELEANOR. 

Ay,  but  a  misplaced  match  hath  that  deep  curse  in't, 

That  can  embitter  e'en  the  purest  streams 

Of  true  affection.     Thou  hast  seen  me  seek, 

With  the  strict  caution  early  habits  taught  me, 

To  match  our  wants  and  means — hast  seen  thy  father^ 

With  aristocracy's  high  brow  of  scorn, 

Spurn  at  economy,  the  cottage  virtue. 

As  best  befitting  her  whose  sires  were  peasants  : 

Nor  can  I,  when  I  see  my  lineage  scorn'd, 

Always  conceal  in  what  contempt  I  hold 

The  fancied  claims  of  rank  he  clings  to  fondly. 

FLORA. 

Why  will  you  do  so  ? — well  you  know  it  chafes  him. 

ELEANOR. 

Flora,  thy  mother  is  but  mortal  woman. 
Nor  can  at  all  times  check  an  eager  tongue. 
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KATLEEN  (aside.) 
That's  no  new  tiding-s  to  her  niece  and  daughter. 

ELEANOR. 

O  mayst  thou  never  know  the  spited  feelings 

That  gender  discord  in  adversity 

Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  and  truest  lovers  ! 

In  the  chill  damping-  gale  of  poverty, 

If  Love's  lamp  go  not  out,  it  gleams  but  palely, 

And  twinkles  in  the  socket. 

FLORA. 

But  tenderness  can  screen  it  with  her  veil,^ 

Till  it  revive  again — By  gentleness,  good  mother, 

How  oft  I've  seen  you  soothe  my  father's  mood ! 

KATLEEN. 

Now  there  speak  youthful  hope  and  fantasy !  [^Aside. 

ELEANOR. 

That  is  an  easier  task  in  youth  than  ag-e  ; 
Our  temper  hardens,  and  our  charms  decay, 
And  both  are  needed  in  that  art  of  soothing. 

KATLEEN. 

And  there  speaks  sad  experience.  [Aside. 

ELEANOR. 

Besides,  since  that  our  state  was  utter  desperate, 
Darker  his  brow,  more  dangerous  grow  his  words  ; 
Fain  would  I  snatch  thee  from  the  woe  and  wrath 
Which  darken'd  long  my  life,  and  soon  must  end  it. 
[^A  knocking  without ;  Eleanor  shows  alarm. 

1  [MS. "  Ay,  but  the  veil  of  tenderness  can  screen  it."] 
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It  was  thy  father's  knock,  haste  to  the  gate. 

\_Exeunt  Flora  and  Katleen. 
What  can  have  happ'd  ? — he  thought  to  stay  the  night. 
This  gear  must  not  be  seen. 

^As  she  is  about  to  remove  the  basket,  she  sees 
the  hotly  of  the  roe-deer. 
What  have  we  here  ?  a  roe-deer  ! — as  I  fear  it, 
This  was  the  gift  of  which  poor  Flora  thought. 
The  young  and  handsome  hunter — but  time  presses. 
[She  removes  the  basket  and  the  roe  into  a 
closet.     As  she  has  done — 

Enter  Oswald  o/'Devorgoil,  Flora,  and 
Katleen. 
\_IIe  is  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  which  should 
seem    worn   and   old — a   headpiece,    and   old- 
fashioned  sword — the  rest  of  his  dress  that  of  a 
peasant.     His  countenance  and  manner  should 
express  the  moody  and  irritable  haughtiness  of 
a  proud  man  involved  in  calamity,  and  zvho  has 
been  exposed  to  recent  insult. 

OSWALD  (addressing  his  ivife,) 
The  sun  hath  set — why  is  the  drawbridge  lower'd  ? 

ELEANOR. 

The  counterpoise  has  fail'd,  and  Flora's  strength, 
Katleen's,  and  mine  united,  could  not  raise  it. 

OSWALD. 

Flora  and  thou !  A  goodly  garrison 

To  hold  a  castle,  which,  if  fame  say  true. 

Once  foil'd  the  King  of  Norse  and  all  his  rovers. 
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ELEANOR. 

It  might  be  so  in  ancient  times,  but  now- 

OSWALD. 


A  herd  of  deer  might  storm  proud  Devorgoil. 

KATLEEN  (aside  to  FLORA.) 

You,  Flora,  know  full  well  one  deer  already 
Has  entered  at  the  breach  ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
The  escort  is  not  yet  march'd  off,  for  Blackthorn 
Is  still  within  the  castle. 

FLORA. 

In  Heaven's  name,  rid  him  out  on't,  ere  my  father 
Discovers  he  is  here  !  Why  went  he  not 
Before  ? 

KATLEEN. 

Because  I  staid  him  on  some  little  business  ; 
I  had  a  plan  to  scare  poor  paltry  GuUcrammer 
Out  of  his  paltry  wits. 

FLORA. 

Well,  haste  ye  now, 
And  try  to  get  him  off. 

KATLEEN. 

I  will  not  promise  that. 
I  would  not  turn  an  honest  hunter's  dog. 
So  well  I  love  the  woodcraft,  out  of  shelter 
In  such  a  night  as  this — far  less  his  master : 
But  I'll  do  this,  I'll  try  to  hide  him  for  you. 
OSWALD  (whom  his  wife  has  assisted  to  take  off  his 

cloak  and  feathered  cap^ 
Ay,  take  them  off,  and  bring  my  peasant's  bonnet 
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And  peasant's  plaid — I'll  noble  it  no  further. 

Let  them  erase  my  name  from  honour's  lists, 

And  drag-  my  scutcheon  at  their  horses'  heels  ; 

I  have  deserved  it  all,  for  I  am  poor. 

And  poverty  hath  neither  right  of  birth, 

Nor  rank,  relation,  claim,  nor  privilege, 

To  match  a  new-coin'd  viscount,  whose  good  grand- 
sire, 

The  Lord  be  with  him,  was  a  careful  skipper. 

And  steer'd  his  paltry  skiif  'twixt  Leith  and  Camp- 
vere — 

Marry,  sir,  he  could  buy  Geneva  cheap, 

And  knew  the  coast  by  moonlight. 

FLORA. 

Mean  you  the  Viscount  EUondale,  my  father  ? 
What  strife  has  been  between  you  ? 

OSWALD. 

O,  a  trifle ! 
Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking-  twice  about — 
Precedence  is  a  toy — a  superstition 
About  a  table's  end,  joint-stool,  and  trencher. 
Something  was  once  thought  due  to  long  descent^ 
And  something  to  Galwegia's  oldest  baron, — 
But  let  that  pass — a  dream  of  the  old  time. 

ELEANOR. 

It  is  indeed  a  dream. 

OSWALD  (turning  upon  her  rather  quickly.) 
Ha !  said  ye  !  let  me  hear  these  words  more  plain. 
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ELEANOR. 

Alas  !  they  are  but  echoes  of  your  own. 

Match'cl  with  the  real  woes  that  hover  o'er  us, 

What  are  the  idle  visions  of  precedence, 

But,  as  you  term  them,  dreams,  and  toys,  and  trifles. 

Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking  twice  upon  ? 

OSWALD. 

Ay,  'twas  for  you  I  framed  that  consolation, 

The  true  philosophy  of  clouted  shoe 

And  linsey-woolsey  kirtle.     I  know,  that  minds 

Of  nobler  stamp  receive  no  dearer  motive  * 

Than  what  is  linked  with  honour.     Ribands,  tassels, 

Which  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and  spangled  tinsel — - 

The  right  of  place,  which  in  itself  is  momentary — 

A  word,  which  is  but  air — may  in  themselves. 

And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steep'd  so  richly 

In  that  elixir,  honour,  that  the  lack 

Of  things  so  very  trivial  in  themselves 

Shall  be  misfortune.     One  shall  seek  for  them  ^ 

O'er  the  wild  waves — one  in  the  deadly  breach 

And  battle's  headlong  front — one  in  the  paths 

Of  midnight  study, — and,  in  gaining  these 

Emblems  of  honour,  each  will  hold  himself 

Repaid  for  all  his  labours,  deeds,  and  dangers. 

1  [MS "  Yet  I  knpw,  for  minds 

Of  nobler  stamp  earth  lias  no  dearer  motive."! 

2  [MS "  tinsell'd  spangle."] 

3  [MS. "  One  shall  seek  these  emblems."] 
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What  then  should  he  think,  knowing  them  his  own 
Who  sees  what  warriors  and  what  sag-es  toil  for, 
The  formal  and  establish 'd  marks  of  honour, 
Usurp'd  from  him  by  upstart  insolence  ? 
ELEANOR  (tvho  has  listened  to  the  last  speech  loith 
some  impatience^ 
This  is  but  empty  declamation,  Oswald. 
The  fragments  left  at  yonder  full-spread  banquet, 
Nay,  even  the  poorest  crust  swept  from  the  table, 
Ought  to  be  far  more  precious  to  a  father. 
Whose  family  lacks  food,  than  the  vain  boast, 
He  sate  at  the  board-head. 

OSWALD. 

Thou'lt  drive  me  frantic  ! — I  will  tell  thee,  woman 

Yet  why  to  thee  ?  There  is  another  ear 

Which  that  tale  better  suits,  and  he  shall  hear  it. 

\_Looks  at  his  sivord,  which  he  has  unbuckled, 
and  addresses  the  rest  of  the  speech  to  it. 
Yes,  trusty  friend,  my  father  knew  thy  worth, 
And  often  proved  it — often  told  me  of  it — 
Though  thou  and  I  be  now  held  lightly  of. 
And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of  the  time, 
I  think  we  both  may  prove  true  metal  still. 

'Tis  thou  shalt  tell  this  story,  right  this  wrong : 

Rest  thou  till  time  is  fitting.     \_Hangs  up  the  sword. 

[  The  Women  look  at  each  other  with  anxiety 
during  this  speech,  which  they  partly  over- 
hear.    They  both  approach  Oswald. 
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ELEANOR. 

Oswald — my  dearest  husband  ! 

FLORA. 

My  dear  father. 

OSWALD. 

Peace,  both — we  speak  no  more  of  this.     I  go 

To  heave  the  drawbridge  up.  ^Exit. 

Katleen  mounts  the  steps  towards  the  loop-hole, 
looks  Old,  and  speaks. 
The  storm  is  gathering  fast — broad,  heavy  drops 
Fall  plashing  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
And  dash  its  inkv  surface  into  circles  ; 
The  distant  hills  are  hid  in  wreaths  of  darkness. 
'Twill  be  a  fearful  night. 

Oswald  re-enters,  and  throws  himself  into  a  seat, 

ELEANOR. 

More  dark  and  dreadful 
Than  is  our  destiny,  it  cannot  be. 

OSWALD  (to  FLORA.) 

Such  is  Heaven's  will — it  is  our  part  to  bear  it. 
We're  warranted,  my  child,  from  ancient  story 
And  blessed  writ,  to  say,  that  song  assuages 
The  gloomy  cares  that  prey  upon  our  reason, 
And  wake  a  strife  betwixt  our  better  feelinsrs 
And  the  fierce  dictates  of  the  headlong  passions. 
Sing,  then,  my  love  ;  for  if  a  voice  have  influence 
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To  mediate  peace  betwixt  me  and  my  destiny, 
Flora,  it  must  be  thine. 

FLORA. 

My  best  to  please  you  ! 


SONG. 

When  tlie  tempest's  at  the  loudest, 

On  its  gale  the  eagle  rides  ; 
When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest, 

Through  the  foam  the  sea-bird  glides- 
All  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea 
Is  subdued  by  constancy. 

Gnawing  want  and  sickness  pining, 
All  the  ills  that  men  endure  ; 

Each  their  various  pangs  combining, 
Constancy  can  find  a  cure — 

Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty, 

Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure, 
INIake  me  abject,  mean,  and  poor  ; 

Heap  on  insults  without  measure, 
Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  fioor^ 

I'll  be  happy,  rich,  and  free, 

If  endow'd  with  constancy. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. 


A  CJiamher  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Castle.  A  large 
Windoiv  in  the  flat  scene,  supposed  to  look  on  the 
Lake,  which  is  occasionally  illuminated  hy  lightning. 
There  is  a  Couch-bed  in  the  Room,  and  an  antique 
Cabinet. 

Enter  Katleen,  introducing  Blackthorn.^ 

KATLEEN. 

This  was  the  destined  scene  of  action,  Blackthorn, 
And  here  our  properties.     But  all  in  vain, 
For  of  Gullcrammer  we'll  see  nought  to-night, 
Except  the  dainties  that  I  told  you  of. 

BLACKTHORN. 

O,  if  he's  left  that  same  hog's  face  and  sausages, 
He  will  try  back  upon  them,  never  fear  it. 
The  cur  will  open  on  the  trail  of  bacon, 
Like  my  old  brach-hoimd. 

^  [The  MS.  throughout  the  First  Act  reads  Swlithorn.] 
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KATLEEN. 

And  should  that  hap,  we'll  play  our  comedy, — 
Shall  we   not,   Blackthorn  ?     Thou  'shalt  be  Owls- 
pi  egle 

BLACKTHORN. 

And  who  may  that  same  hard-named  person  be  ? 

KATLEEN. 

I've  told  you  nine  times  over. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Yes,  pretty  Katleen,  but  my  eyes  were  busy 

In  looking  at  you  all  the  time  you  were  talking- ; 

And  so  I  lost  the  tale. 

KATLEEN. 

Then  shut  your  eyes,  and  let  your  goodly  ears 
Do  their  good  office. 

BLACKTHORN. 

That  were  too  hard  penance. 
Tell  but  thy  tale  once  more,  and  I  will  hearken 
As  if  I  were  thrown  out,  and  listening  for 
My  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

KATLEEN. 

A  civil  simile ! 
Then  for  the  tenth  time,  and  the  last — be  told, 
Owlspiegle  was  of  old  the  wicked  barber 
To  Erick,  wicked  Lord  of  Devorgoil. 

BLACKTHORN. 

The  chief  who  drown'd  his  captives  in  the  Solway — 
We  all  have  heard  of  him. 

KATLEEN. 

A  hermit  hoar,  a  venerable  man — 

VOL.  XII.  I. 
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So  goes  the  legend — came  to  wake  repentance 
In  the  fierce  lord,  and  tax'd  him  with  his  guilt ; 
But  he,  heart -harden'd,  turn'd  into  derision 
The  man  of  heaven,  and,  as  his  dignity 
Consisted  much  in  a  long"  reverend  beard, 
Which  reach'd  his  girdle,  Erick  caused  his  barber, 
This  same  Owlspiegie,  violate  its  honours 
With  sacrilegious  razor,  and  clip  his  hair 
After  the  fashion  of  a  roguish  fool. 

BLACKTHORN. 

This  was  reversing  of  our  ancient  proverb, 
And  shaving  for  the  devil's,  not  for  God's  sake. 

KATLEEN. 

True,  most  grave  Blackthorn  ;  and  in  punishment 

Of  this  foul  act  of  scorn,  the  barber's  ghost 

Is  said  to  have  no  resting  after  death, 

But  haunts  these  halls,  and  chiefly  this  same  chamber, 

Where  the  profanity  was  acted,  trimming 

And  clipping  all  such  guests  as  sleep  within  it. 

Such  is  at  least  the  tale  our  elders  tell. 

With  many  others,  of  this  haunted  castle. 

BLACKTHORN. 

And  you  would  have  me  take  this  shape  of  Owls- 

piegle, 
And  trim  the  wise  Melchisedek  ! — I  wonnot. 

KATLEEN. 

You  will  not ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

No — unless  you  bear  a  part. 
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KATLEEN". 

What !  can  you  not  alone  play  such  a  farce  ? 

BLACKTHORN. 

Not  I — I'm  dull.     Besides,  we  foresters 

Still  hunt  our  g-ame  in  couples.     Look  you,  Katleen, 

We  danced  at  Shrovetide — then  you  were  my  partner  ; 

We  sung-  at  Christmas — you  kept  time  with  me ; 

And  if  we  go  a  mumming  in  this  business, 

By  heaven,  you  must  be  one,  or  Master  Gullcraramer 

Is  like  to  rest  unshaven 

KATLEEN. 

Why,  you  fool, 
W^hat  end  can  this  serve  ? 

BLACKTHORN. 

Nay,  I  know  not,  I. 
But  if  we  keep  this  wont  of  being-  partners. 
Why,  use  makes  perfect — who  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen ? 

KATLEEN. 

Thou  art  a  foolish  patch — But  sing  our  carol. 
As  I  have  alter'd  it,  with  some  hw  words 

To  suit  the  characters,  and  I  will  bear 

[  Gives  a  paper. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Part  in  the  gambol.     I'll  go  study  quickly. 

Is  there  no  other  ghost,  then,  haunts  the  castle. 

But  this  same  barber  shave-a-penny  goblin  ? 

I  thought  they  glanced  in  every  beam  of  moonshine. 

As  frequent  as  the  bat. 
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KATLEEN. 

I've  heard  my  aunt's  hig-h  husband  tell  of  prophecies, 

And  fates  impending  o'er  the  house  of  Devorgoil ; 

Legends  first  coin'd  by  ancient  superstition, 

And  render'd  current  by  credulity 

And  pride  of  lineage.     Five  years  have  I  dwelt, 

And  ne'er  saw  any  thing  more  mischievous 

Than  what  I  am  myself. 

BLACKTHORN. 

And  that  is  quite  enough,  I  warrant  you. 
But,  stay,  where  shall  I  find  a  dress 
To  play  this — what  d'ye  call  him — Owlspiegle  ? 
KATLEEN  (takes  dresses  out  of  the  cabinet.) 
Why,  there  are  his  own  clothes. 
Preserved  with  other  trumpery  of  the  sort, 
For  we  have  kept  nought  but  what  is  good  for  nought. 
[  She  drops  a  cap  as  she  draics  out  the  clothes. 
Blackthorn  lifts  it,  and  gives  it  to  her. 
Nay,  keep  it  for  thy  pains — it  is  a  coxcomb ; 
So  call'd  in  ancient  times,  in  ours  a  fool's  cap  ; 
For  you  must  know  they  kept  a  Fool  at  Devorgoil 
In  former  days  ;  but  now  are  well  contented 
To  play  the  fool  themselves,  to  save  expenses ; 
Yet  give  it  me,  I'll  find  a  worthy  use  for't. 
I'll  take  this  page's  dress,  to  play  the  page 
Cockledemoy,  who  waits  on  ghostly  Owlspiegle  ; 
And  yet  'tis  needless,  too,  for  GuUcrammer 
Will  scarce  be  here  to-night. 
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BLACKTHORN. 

I  tell  you  tbat  he  will — I  will  uphold 

His  plig-hted  faith  and  true  allegiance 

Unto  a  sows'd  sow's  face  and  sausages, 

And  such  the  dainties  that  you  say  he  sent  you, 

Against  all  other  likings  whatsoever, 

Except  a  certain  sneaking  of  affection, 

Which  makes  some  folks  I  know  of  play  the  fool, 

To  please  some  other  folks. 

KATLEEN. 

Well,  I  do  hope  he'll  come — there's  first  a  chance 
He  will  be  cudgell'd  by  my  noble  uncle — 
I  cry  his  mercy — by  my  good  aunt's  husband, 
Who  did  TOW  vengeance,  knowing  nought  of  him 
But  by  report,  and  by  a  limping  sonnet 
Which  he  had  fashion'd  to  my  cousin's  glory. 
And  forwarded  by  blind  Tom  Long  the  carrier ; 
So  there's  the  chance,  first  of  a  hearty  beating. 
Which  failing,  we've  this  after-plot  of  vengeance. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Kind  damsel,  how  considerate  and  merciful ! 
But  how  shall  we  get  off,  our  parts  being  play'd  ? 

KATLEEN. 

For  that  we  are  well  fitted  ;  here's  a  trap-door 
Sinks  with  a  counterpoise — you  shall  go  that  way. 
I'll  make  my  exit  yonder — 'neath  the  window, 
A  balcony  communicates  with  the  tower 
That  overhangs  the  lake. 
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BLACKTHORN. 

'  Twere  a  rare  place,  this  house  of  Devorgoil, 
To  play  at  hide-and-seek  in — shall  we  try, 
One  day,  my  pretty  Katleen  ? 

KATLEEN. 

Hands  off,  rude  rang-er !  I'm  no  managed  hawk 
To  stoop  to  lure  of  yours — But  bear  you  gallantly ; 
This  GuUcrammer  hath  vex'd  my  cousin  much, 
I  fain  would  have  some  vengeance. 

BLACKTHORN. 

I'll  bear  my  part  with  glee — he  spoke  irreverently 
Of  practice  at  a  mark  ! 

KATLEEN. 

That  cries  for  vengeance. 
But  I  must  go — I  hear  my  aunt's  shrill  voice ! 
My  cousin  and  her  father  will  scream  next. 

ELEANOR  (at  a  distance.) 
Katleen !  Katleen ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

Hark  to  old  Sweetlips  ! — 
Away  with  you  before  the  full  cry  open — 
But  stay,  what  have  you  there  ? 

KATLEEN  (with  a  himdle  she  has  taken  from  the 
wardrobe.) 
My  dress,  my  page's  dress — let  it  alone. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Your  tiring-room  is  not,  I  hope,  far  distant ; 
You're  inexperienced  in  these  new  habiUments— « 
I  am  most  ready  to  assist  your  toilet. 
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KATLEEN, 

Out,  you  great  ass  !  was  ever  such  a  fool !  [^Runs  off". 

BLACKTHORN  (singS.) 

O,  Robin  Hood  was  a  bowman  good, 

And  a  bowman  good  was  he, 
And  he  met  with  a  maiden  in  merry  Sherwood, 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Now  give  me  a  kiss,  quoth  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Now  give  me  a  kiss,  said  he, 
For  there  never  came  maid  iato  merry  Sherwood, 

But  she  paid  the  forester's  fee. 

I've  coursed  this  twelvemonth  this  sly  puss,  young 

Katleen, 
And  she  has  dodged  me,  turn'd  beneath  my  nose, 
And  flung  me  out  a  score  of  yards  at  once ; 
If  this  same  gear  fadge  right,  I'll  cote  and  mouth  her, 
And  then !  whoop  !  dead  !  dead  !  dead  ! — She  is  the 

metal 

To  make  a  woodsman's  wife  of  I 

\_Pauses  a  moment. 
Well — I  can  find  a  hare  upon  her  form 
With  any  man  in  Nithsdale — stalk  a  deer, 
Run  Reynard  to  the  earth  for  all  his  doubles, 
Reclaim  a  haggard  hawk  that's  wild  and  wayward, 
Can  bait  a  wild-cat — sure  the  devil's  in't 
But  I  can  match  a  woman — I'll  to  study. 

[_Sits  down  on  the  couch  to  examine  the  paper. 
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SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  the  inhabited  apartment  of  the  Castle, 
as  in  the  last  scene  of  the  preceding  Act.  Afire  is 
kindled,  hy  xchich  Oswald  sits  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
and  melancholy  thought,  without  paying  attention  to 
what  passes  around  him.  Eleanor  is  busy  in  co- 
vering a  table  ;  Flora  goes  out  and  re-enters,  as  if 
busied  in  the  kitchen.  There  should  be  some  by- 
play— the  women  whispering  together,  and  loatching 
the  state  of  Oswald  ;  then  separating,  and  seeking 
to  avoid  his  observation,  when  lie  casually  raises  his 
head,  and  drojjs  it  again.  This  must  be  left  to  taste 
and  management.  The  Women,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  sce7ie,  talk  apart,  and  as  if  fearfid  of  being 
overheard;  the  hy -play  of  stopping  occasionally,  and 
attending  to  Oswald's  movements,  ivill  give  liveli- 
ness to  the  Scene. 

eleaxor. 
Is  all  prepared  ? 

FLORA. 

Ay  ;  but  I  doubt  the  issue 

Will  g-ive  my  sire  less  pleasure  than  you  hope  for. 

ELEANOR. 

Tush,  maid — I  know  thy  father's  humour  better. 
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He  was  high-bred  in  gentle  hixuries  ; 
And  when  our  griefs  began,  I've  wept  apart, 
While  lordly  cheer  and  high-fill'd  cups  of  wine 
Were  blinding  him  against  the  woe  to  come. 
He  has  turn'd  his  back  upon  a  princely  banquet : 
We  will  not  spread  his  board — this  night  at  least. 
Since  chance  hath  better  furnish'd — with  dry  bread, 
And  water  from  the  well. 

Enter  Katleen,  and  hears  the  last  speech. 
KATLEEN  (aside.) 
Considerate  aunt ! — she  deems  that  a  good  supper 
Were  not  a  thing  indifferent  even  to  him 
Who  is  to  hang  to-morrow  ;  since  she  thinks  so, 
We  must  take  care  the  venison  has  due  honour — 
So  much  I  owe  the  sturdy  knave,  Lance  Blackthorn. 

FLORA. 

Mother,  alas  !  when  Grief  turns  reveller. 

Despair  is  cup-bearer.  What  shall  hap  to-morrow  ? — 

ELEANOR. 

I  have  learn'd  carelessness  from  fruitless  care. 
Too  long  I've  watch'd  to-morrow — let  it  come 
And  cater  for  itself — Thou  hear'st  the  thunder. 

{_Low  and  distant  thunder. 
This  is  a  gloomy  night — within,  alas  ! 

[^Looking  at  her  husband. 
Still  gloomier  and  more  threatening — Let  us  use 
Whatever  means  we  have  to  drive  it  o'er. 
And  leave  to  Heaven  to-morrow.     Trust  me.  Flora, 
'Tis  the  philosophy  of  desperate  want 
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To  match  itself  but  with  the  present  evil, 

And  face  one  grief  at  once. 

Away,  I  wish  thine  aid  and  not  thy  counsel. 

\^As  Flora  is  about  to  go  off,  Gullcram- 
mer's  voice  is  heard  behind  the  flat  scene, 
as  if  from  tlie  drawbridge. 
GULLCRAMMER  (behind.) 
Hillo — hillo — hilloa — hoa — hoa  ! 

[Oswald  raises  himself  and  listens  ;  Elea- 
nor goes  up  the  steps,  and  ope?is  the  win- 
doiv  at  the  loop-hole;  Gullcrammer's ro?cc 
is  then  heard  m,ore  distinctly. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Kind  Lady  DevorgoU — sweet  Mistress  Flora  I — 
The  night  grows  fearful,  I  have  lost  my  way, 
And  wander'd  till  the  road  turn'd  round  with  me, 
And  brought  me  back — For  Heaven's  sake,  give  me 
shelter ! 

KATLEEN  [aside.) 
Now,  as  I  live,  the  voice  of  Gullcrammer  ! 
Now  shall  our  gambol  be  play'd  off  with  spirit ; 
I'll  swear  I  am  the  only  one  to  whom 
That  screech-owl  hoop  was  e'er  acceptable. 

OSWALD. 

What  bawling  knave  is  this  that  takes  our  dwelling 
For  some  hedge-inn,  the  haunt  of  lated  drunkards  ? 

•  ELEANOR. 

"What  shall  I  say  ? — Go,  Katleen,  speak  to  him. 

KATLEEN  (aside.) 
The  game  is  in  my  hands — I  will  say  something 
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Will  fret  the  Baron's  pride — aud  then  he  enters. 
(She  speaks  from  the  window^    Good  sir,  be  patient ! 
We  are  poor  folks — it  is  but  six  Scotch  miles 
To  the  next  borough  town,  where  your  Reverence 
May  be  accommodated  to  your  wants  ; 
We  are  poor  folks,  an't  please  your  Reverence, 
And  keep  a  narrow  household — there's  no  track 
To  lead  your  steps  astray 

GULLC  RAMMER. 

Nor  none  to  lead  them  right. — You  kill  me,  lady, 
If  you  deny  me  harbour.     To  budge  from  hence, 
And  in  my  weary  plight,  were  sudden  death. 
Interment,  funeral-sermon,  tombstone,  epitaph. 

OSWALD. 

Who's  he  that  is  thus  clamorous  without  ? 
{To  Eleanor.)     Thou  know'st  him  ? 

ELEANOR  (C07lfused.) 

I  know  him  ? — no — ^yes — 'tis  a  worthy  clergyman. 
Benighted  on  his  way ; — but  think  not  of  him. 

KATLEEN. 

The  morn  will  rise  when  that  the  tempest's  past, 
And  if  he  miss  the  marsh,  and  can  avoid 
The  crags  upon  the  left,  the  road  is  plain. 

OSWALD. 

Then  this  is  all  your  piety  ! — to  leave 
One  whom  the  holy  duties  of  his  office 
Have  summon'd  over  moor  and  wilderness. 
To  pray  beside  some  dying  wretch's  bed. 
Who  (erring  mortal)  still  would  cleave  to  life. 
Or  wake  some  stubborn  sinner  to  repentance, — 
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To  leave  him,  after  offices  like  these, 

To  choose  his  way  in  darkness  'twixt  the  marsh 

And  dizzy  precipice  ?^ 

ELEANOR. 

What  can  I  do  ? 

OSWALD. 

Do  what  thou  canst — the  wealthiest  do  no  more — 
And  if  so  much,  'tis  well.     These  cmmbling  walls, 
While  yet  thev  bear  a  roof,  shall  now,  as  ever, 
Give  shelter  to  the  wanderer^ — Have  we  food? 
He  shall  partake  it — Have  we  none  ?  the  fast 
Shall  be  accounted  with  the  good  man's  merits 

And  our  misfortunes 

[i/e  ffoes  to  the  loop-hole  while  he  speaks,  and 
places  himself  there  in  room  of  his  Wife, 
who  comes  clowii  willi  reluctance. 

GULLCRAMMER  (wilhout.) 

HiUo — hoa — hoa  ! 

By  my  good  faith,  I  cannot  plod  it  farther  ; 

The  attempt  were  death. 

OSWALD  (^speaks  from  the  wiiidow.) 
Patience,  my  friend,  I  come  to  lower  the  drawbridge. 

\_Descends,  and  exit. 

ELEANOR. 

O,  that  the  screaming  bittern  had  his  couch 
Where  he  deserves  it,^  in  the  deepest  marsh  ! 

'  [MS. — "  And  headlong  dizzy  precipice."] 
*  [MS. "  shall  give,  as  ever, 

Their  shelter  to  the  <  /  *       „-, 

[^  wanderer.   J 

3  [MS "  Where  it  is  fittest,"  &c.] 
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KATLEEN. 

I  would  not  give  this  sport  for  all  the  rent 

Of  Devorg-oil,  when  Devorgoil  was  richest ! 

(7b  Eleanor.)  But  now  j'ou  chided  me,  my  dearest 

aunt, 
For  wishing  him  a  horse-pond  for  his  portion  ? 

ELEANOR. 

Yes,  saucy  girl ;  but,  an  it  please  you,  then 

He  was  not  fretting  me ;  if  he  had  sense  enough. 

And  skill  to  bear  him  as  some  casual  stranger, — 

But  he  is  dull  as  earth,  and  every  hint 

Is  lost  on  him,  as  hail-shot  on  the  cormorant. 

Whose  hide  is  proof  except  to  musket-bullets ! 

FLORA  (apart.) 
And  yet  to  such  a  one  would  my  kind  mother. 
Whose  chiefest  fault  is  loving  me  too  fondly, 
Wed  her  poor  daughter  ! 

Enter  Gullcrammer,  his  dress  damaged  hy  the 
storm  ;  Eleanor  runs  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  she  wished  him  to  behave  as  a 
stranger.  Gullcrammer,  mistaking  her  approach 
for  an  invitation  to  familiarity,  advances  with  the 
air  of  jiedantic  conceit  helonging  to  his  character, 
tchen  Oswald  enters, — Eleanor  recovers  herself, 
and  assumes  an  air  of  distance — Gullcrammer  is 
confounded,  and  does  not  Jcnozv  what  to  make  of  it. 

OSWALD. 

The  counterpoise  has  clean  given  way;  the  bridge 
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Must  e'en  remain  unraised,  and  leave  us  open, 

For  this  night's  course  at  least,  to  passing  visitants — 

What  have  we  here  ? — is  this  the  reverend  man  ? 

\^He  takes  up  the  candle,  and  surveys  Gull- 
crammer,  wlio  strives  to  sustain  the  inspec- 
tion with  conjidence,  tvhile  fear  obviously 
contends  tvith  conceit  and  desire  to  show 
himself  to  the  best  advantage. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Kind  sir — or,  good  my  lord — my  band  is  ruffled, 
But  yet  'twas  fresh  this  morning.     This  fell  shower 
Hath  somewhat  smirch'd  my  cloak,  but  you  may  note 
It  rates  five  marks  per  yard  ;  my  doublet 
Hath  fairly  'scaped — 'tis  three-piled  taffeta. 

\_Opens  his  cloak,  and  displays  his  doublet. 

OSWALD. 

A  goodly  inventory — Art  thou  a  preacher  ? 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Yea — I  laud  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Mungo  for  it. 

OSWALD. 

'Tis  the  time's  plague,  when  those  that  should  weed 

follies 
Out  of  the  common  field,  have  their  own  minds 
O'errun   with    foppery — Envoys  'twixt  heaven  and 

earth, 
Example  should  with  precept  join,  to  show  us 
How  we  may  scorn  the  world  with  all  its  vanities. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Nay,  the  high  heavens  forefend  that  I  were  vain  I 
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When  our  learn'd  Principal  such  sounding  laud 

Gave  to  mine  Essay  on  the  hidden  qualities 

Of  the  sulphuric  mineral,  I  disclaim'd 

All  self-exaltment.  And  (^turning  to  the  women)  when 

at  the  dance, 
The  lovely  Saccharissa  Kirkencroft, 
Daughter  to  Kirkencroft  of  Kirkencroft, 
Graced  me  with  her  soft  hand,  credit  me,  ladies, 
That  still  I  felt  myself  a  mortal  man. 
Though  beauty  smiled  on  me. 

OSWALD. 

Come,  sir,  enough  of  this. 

That  you're  our   guest  to-night,    thank   the    rough 

heavens, 
And  all  our  worser  fortunes  ;  be  conformable 
Unto  my  rules ;  these  are  no  Saccharissas 
To  gild  with  compliments.  There's  in  your  profession, 
As  the  best  grain  will  have  its  piles  of  chaff, 
A  certain  whiffler,  who  hath  dared  to  bait 
A  noble  maiden  with  love  tales  and  sonnets ; 
And  if  I  meet  him,  his  Geneva  cap 
May  scarce  be  proof  to  save  his  ass's  ears. 
KATLEEN  (aside.) 
Umph — I  am  strongly  tempted  ; 
And  yet  I  think  I  will  be  generous. 
And  give  his  brains  a  chance  to  save  his  bones. 
Then  there's  more  humour  in  our  goblin  plot, 
Than  in  a  simple  drubbing. 
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ELEANOR  (apart  to  flora.) 
What  shall  we  do  ?  If  he  discover  him, 
He'll  fling  him  out  at  window. 

flora. 
My  father's  hint  to  keep  himself  unknown 
Is  all  too  broad,  I  think,  to  be  neglected. 

ELEANOR. 

But  yet  the  fool,  if  we  produce  his  bounty. 
May  claim  the  merit  of  presenting  it ; 
And  then  we're  but  lost  women  for  accepting 
A  gift  our  needs  made  timely. 

KATLEEN. 

Do  not  produce  them. 
E'en  let  the  fop  go  supperless  to  bed. 
And  keep  his  bones  whole. 

OSWALD  {to  his  Wife.) 

Hast  thou  aught 
To  place  before  him  ere  he  seek  repose  ? 

ELEANOR. 

Alas  !  too  well  you  know  our  needful  fare 

Is  of  the  narrowest  now,  and  knows  no  surplus. 

OSWALD. 

Shame  us  not  with  thy  niggard  housekeeping ; 
He  is  a  stranger — were  it  our  last  crust. 
And  he  the  veriest  coxcomb  ere  wore  taffeta, 
A  pitch  he's  little  short  of — he  must  share  it, 
Though  all  should  want  to-morrow. 
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GULLCRAMMER  (^partly  Overhearing  what  passes 
between  them.^ 
Nay,  I  am  no  lover  of  your  sauced  dainties  : 
Plain  food  and  plenty  is  ray  motto  still. 
Your  mountain  air  is  bleak,  and  brings  an  appetite : 
A  soused  sow's  face,  now,  to  my  modest  thinking, 
Has  ne'er  a  fellow.     What  think  these  fair  ladies 
Of  a  sow's  face  and  sausages  ? 

[^Makes  signs  to  Eleanor. 

FLORA. 

Plague  on  the  vulgar  hind,  and  on  his  courtesies, 
The  whole  truth  will  come  out ! 

OSWALD. 

What  should  they  think,  but  that  you're  like  to  lack 
Your  favourite  dishes,  sir,  unless  perchance 
You  bring  such  dainties  with  you. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

No,  not  ivith  me  ;  not,  indeed, 

Directly  with  me  ;  but — Aha  !  fair  ladies  ! 

\_Makes  signs  again. 

KATLEEN. 

He'll  draw  the  beating  down — Were  that  the  worst, 
Heaven's  will  be  done  !  ^Aside. 

OSWALD  (apart.) 
What  can  he  mean  ? — this  is  the  veriest  dog-whelp — 
Still  he's  a  stranger,  and  the  latest  act 
Of  hospitality  in  this  old  mansion 
Shall  not  be  sullied. 

VOL.  XII.  M 
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GULLCRAMMER. 

Troth,  sir,  I  think,  under  the  ladies'  favour, 
Without  pretending  skill  in  second  sight, 
Those  of  my  cloth  being  seldom  conjurers 

OSWALD. 

I'll  take  my  Bible-oath  that  thou  art  none.       \_Aside. 

GULLCRAMMER, 

I  do  opine,  still  with  the  ladies'  favour. 

That  I  could  guess  the  nature  of  our  supper  : 

I  do  not  say  in  such  and  such  precedence 

The  dishes  will  be  placed  ;  housewives,  as  you  know, 

On  such  forms  have  their  fancies ;  but,  I  say  still, 

That  a  sow's  face  and  sausages 

OSWALD. 

Peace,  sir ! 
O'er-driven  jests  (if  this  be  one)  are  insolent. 

FLORA  {cipai%  seemg  her  mother  uneasy^ 
The  old  saw  still  holds  true — a  churl's  benefits. 
Sauced  with  his  lack  of  feeling,  sense,  and  courtesy, 
Savour  like  injuries. 

\_A  horn  is  ivbided  without ;  then  a  loudknock- 
ing  at  the  gate. 

LEONARD  (without.) 

Ope,  for  the  sake  of  love  and  charity  ! 

[^Oswald  goes  to  the  loop-hole. 

GULLCRAMMER, 

Heaven's  mercy !  should  there  come  another  stranger, 
And  he  half  starved  with  wandering  on  the  wolds. 
The  sow's  face  boasts  no  substance,  nor  the  sausages, 
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To  stand  our  reinforced  attack !     I  judge,  too, 
By  this  starved  Baron's  language,  there's  no  hope 
Of  a  reserve  of  victuals. 

FLORA. 

Go  to  the  casement,  cousin. 

KATLEEN. 

Go  yourself, 
And  bid  the  gallant  who  that  bugle  winded 
Sleep  in  the  storm-swept  waste  ;  as  meet  for  him 
As  for  Lance  Blackthorn — Come,  I'll  not  distress  you, 
I'll  get  admittance  for  this  second  suitor, 
And  we'll  play  out  this  gambol  at  cross  purposes. 
But  see,  your  father  has  prevented  me. 
OSWALD   {seems  to  have  spoken  with  those  without^ 

and  answers.) 
Well,  I  will  ope  the  door  ;  one  guest  already, 
Driven  by  the  storm,  has  claim'd  my  hospitality, 
And  you,  if  you  were  fiends,  were   scarce  less  wel- 
come 
To  this  my  mouldering-  roof,  than  empty  ignorance 
And  rank  conceit — I  hasten  to  admit  you.  \_Exit. 

ELEANOR  {to  FLORA.) 

The  tempest  thickens.     By  that  winded  bugle, 

I  guess  the  guest  that  next  will  honour  us. 

Little  deceiver,  that  didst  mock  my  troubles, 
'Tis  now  thy  turn  to  fear  ! 

FLORA. 

Mother,  if  I  knew  less  or  more  of  this 
Unthought  of  and  most  perilous  visitation, 
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I  would  your  wishes  were  fulfill'd  on  me, 
And  I  were  wedded  to  a  thing  like  yon. 

GULLCRAMMER  (approaching.') 
Come,  ladies,  now  you  see  the  jest  is  threadbare, 
And  you  must  own  that  same  sow's  face  and  sau- 


sages- 


Re-enter  Oswald  loith  Leonard,  supporting  Baul- 
DiE  DuRWARD.     OswALD  takes  a  view  of  them,  as 
formerly  o/"Gullcrammer,  then  speaks. 

OSWALD  (to  LEONARD.) 

By  thy  green  cassock,  hunting-spear,  and  bugle, 
I  guess  thou  art  a  huntsman  ? 

LEONARD  (bowing  with  respect^ 
A  ranger  of  the  neighbouring  royal  forest, 
Under  the  good  Lord  Nithsdale;  huntsman,  there- 
fore, 
In  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  land  has  war. 
To  my  best  powers  a  soldier. 

OSWALD. 

Welcome,  as  either.     I  have  loved  the  chase, 
And  was  a  soldier  once. — This  aged  man. 
What  may  he  be  ? 

DURWARD  (recovering  his  breath.) 
Is  but  a  beggar,  sir,  an  humble  mendicant, 
Who  feels  it  passing  strange,  that  from  this  roof. 
Above  all  others,  he  should  now  crave  shelter. 

OSWALD. 

Why  so  ?  You're  welcome  both — only  the  word 
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Warrants  more  courtesy  than  our  present  means 
Permit  us  to  bestow.     A  huntsman  and  a  soldier 
May  be  a  prince's  comrade,  much  more  mine  ; 
And  for  a  beg-gar — friend,  there  little  lacks, 
Save  that  blue  gown  and  badge,  and  clouted  pouches. 
To  make  us  comrades  too ;  then  welcome  both. 
And  to  a  beggar's  feast.     I  fear  brown  bread. 
And  water  from  the  spring,  will  be  the  best  on't ; 
For  we  had  cast  to  wend  abroad  this  evening, 
And  left  our  larder  empty. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Yet,  if  some  kindly  fairy, 
In  our  behalf,  would  search  its  hid  recesses, — 
(Apart)  We'll  not  go  supperless  now — we're  three  to 
one. — 

Still  do  I  say,  that  a  sowsed  face  and  sausages 

OSWALD  (looks  sternly  at  him,  then  at  his  wife.) 
There's  something  under  this,  but  that  the  present 
Is  not  a  time  to  question.     (To  Eleanor)  Wife,  my 

mood 
Is  at  such  height  of  tide,  that  a  turn'd  feather 
Would  make  me  frantic  now,  with  mirth  or  fury ! 
Tempt  me  no  more — but  if  thou  hast  the  things 
This  carrion  crow  so  croaks  for,  bring  them  forth ; 
For,  by  my  father's  beard,  if  I  stand  caterer, 
'Twill  be  a  fearful  banquet ! 

ELEANOR. 

Your  pleasure  be  obey'd — Come,  aid  me,  Flora. 

[^Exeunt. 
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(During  the  folloioing  speeches  the  Women  place 
dishes  on  the  table.) 

OSWALD  (to  DURWARD.) 

How  did  you  lose  your  path  ? 

DURWARD. 

E'en  wlien  we  thought  to  find  it,  a  wild  meteor 
Danced  in  the  moss,  and  led  our  feet  astray. — 
I  give  small  credence  to  the  tales  of  old. 
Of  Friar's-lantern  told,  and  Will-o'-Wisp, 
Else  would  I  say,  that  some  malicious  demon 
Guided  us  in  a  round ;  for  to  the  moat, 
Which  we  had  pass'd  two  hours  since,  were  we  led, 
And  there  the  gleam  flicker'd  and  disappear'd, 
Even  on  your  drawbridge.     I  was  so  worn  down, 
So  broke  with  labouring  through  marsh  and  moor. 
That,  wold  I  nold  I,  here  my  young  conductor 
Would  needs  implore  for  entrance  ;  else,  believe  me, 
I  had  not  troubled  you. 

OSWALD. 

And  why  not,  father  ? — have  you  e'er  heard  aught, 

Or  of  my  house  or  me,  that  wanderers, 

Whom  or  their  rovimr  trade  or  sudden  circumstance 

Oblige  to  seek  a  shelter,  should  avoid 

The  House  of  Devorgoil  ? 

DURWARD. 

Sir,  I  am  English  born — 
Native  of  Cumberland.     Enough  is  said 
Why  I  should  shun  those  bowers,  whose  lords  were 
hostile 
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To  English  blood,  and  unto  Cumberland 
Most  hostile  and  most  fatal. 

OSWALD. 

Ay,  father.     Once  my  grandsire  plough'd,  and  har- 

row'd, 
And  sovv'd  with  salt,  the  streets  of  your  fair  towns  ; 
But  what  of  that  ? — you  have  the  'vantage  now. 

DURWARD. 

True,  Lord  of  Devorgoil,  and  well  believe  I, 
That  not  in  vain  we  sought  these  towers  to-night, 
So  strangely  guided,  to  behold  their  state. 

OSWALD. 

Ay,  thou  wouldst  say,  'twas  fit  a  Cumbrian  beggar 

Should  sit  an  equal  guest  in  his  proud  halls. 

Whose  fathers  beggar'd  Cumberland — Graybeard,  let 

it  be  so, 
I'll  not  dispute  it  with  thee. 

(To  Leonard,  ivho  was  speaking  to  Flora,  hut 
on  heing  surprised,  occupied  himself  with  the  suit 
of  armour.^ 

What  makest  thou  there,  young  man  ? 

LEONARD. 

I  marvell'd  at  tbis  harness — it  is  larger 
Than  arms  of  modern  days.     How  richly  carved 
With  gold  inlaid  on  steel — how  close  the  rivets — 
How  justly  fit  the  joints  !  I  think  the  gauntlet 
Would  swallow  twice  my  hand. 

'[_He  is  about  to  take  doiun  some  part  of  the  Armour, 
Oswald  interferes. 
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OSWALD. 

Do  not  displace  it. 
My  grandsire,  Erick,  doubled  human  strength, 
And  almost  human  size — and  human  knowledge, 
And  human  vice,  and  human  virtue  also, 
As  storm  or  sunshine  chanced  to  occupy 
His  mental  hemisphere.     After  a  fatal  deed, 
He  hung  his  armour  on  the  wall,  forbidding 
It  e'er  should  be  ta'en  down.     There  is  a  prophecy. 
That  of  itself  'twill  fall,  upon  the  night 
When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  from  his  decease, 
Devorgoil's  feast  is  full.     This  is  the  era ; 
But,  as  too  well  you  see,  no  meet  occasion 
Will  do  the  downfall  of  the  armour  justice. 
Or  grace  it  with  a  feast.     There  let  it  bide. 
Trying  its  strength  with  the  old  walls  it  hangs  on, 
Which  shall  fall  soonest. 
DURWARD  (looking  at  the  trophy  with  a  mixture  of 

feeling.) 
Then  there  stern  Erick's  harness  hangs  untouch'd, 
Since  his  last  fatal  raid  on  Cumberland  ! 

OSWALD. 

Ay,  waste  and  want,  and  recklessness — a  comrade 
Still  yoked  with  waste  and  want — have  stripp'd  these 

walls 
Of  every  other  trophy.     Antler'd  skulls. 
Whose  branches  vouch'd  the  tales  old  vassals  told 
Of  desperate  chases — partisans  and  spears — 
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Knights'  barred  helms  and  shields — the   shafts  and 

bows, 
Axes  and  breastplates,  of  the  hardy  yeomanry — 
The  banners  of  the  vanquish'd — sig-ns  these  arms 
Were  not  assumed  in  vain,  have  disappear 'd. 
Yes,  one  by  one  they  all  have  disappear'd ; 
And  now  Lord  Erick's  harness  hangs  alone, 
'Midst  implements  of  vulgar  husbandry 
And  mean  economy  ;  as  some  old  warrior. 
Whom  want  hath  made  an  inmate  of  an  alms-house, 
Shows,  'mid  the  beggar'd  spendthrifts,  base  mechanics. 
And  bankrupt  pedlars,  with  whom  fate  has  mix'd  him. 

DURWARD. 

Or  rather  like  a  pirate,  whom  the  prison-house, 
Prime  leveller  next  the  grave,  hath  for  the  first  time 
Mingled  with  peaceful  captives,  low  in  fortunes,^ 
But  fair  in  innocence. 

OSWALD  (looking  at  durward  with  surprise^ 

Friend,  thou  art  bitter  ! 
durward. 
Plain  truth,  sir,  like  the  vulgar  copper  coinage. 
Despised  amongst  the  gentry,  still  finds  value 
And  currency  with  beggars. 

OSWALD. 

Be  it  so. 
I  will  not  trench  on  the  immunities 
I  soon  may  claim  to  share.     Thy  features,  too, 

'  [MS "  Mingled  with  peaceful  men,  broken  in  fortunes."] 
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Though  weather-beaten,  and  thy  strain  of  language, 
Relish  of  better  days.^     Come  hither,  friend, 

[  They  speak  apart. 
And  let  me  ask  thee  of  thine  occupation. 

[Leonard  looks  rounds  and,  seeing  Oswald 
engaged  ivitli  Durward,  and  Gullcram- 
MER  xcith  Eleanor,  approaches  towards 
Flora,  ivliu  must  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  with  obvious  attention  on  her  part 
to  give  it  the  air  of  chance.  The  by-play 
Iiere  will  rest  with  the  Lady,  who  must  engage 
the  attention  of  the  audience  by  playing  off  a 
little  female  hypocrisy  and  simple  coquetry. 

LEONARD. 

Flora 

flora. 
Ay,  gallant  huntsman,  may  she  deign  to  question 
Why  Leonard  came  not  at  the  appointed  hour  ; 
Or  why  he  came  at  midnight  ? 

LEONARD. 

Love  has  no  certain  loadstar,  gentle  Flora, 
And  oft  gives  up  the  helm  to  wayward  pilotage. 
To  sav  the  sooth — A  beo:e:ar  forced  me  hence, 

1  Do  ? 

And  Will-o'-wisp  did  guide  us  back  again. 

FLORA. 

Ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the  faded  spectre 
Of  Poverty,  that  sits  upon  the  threshold 

'  [MS. — "  Both  smack  of  better  days,"  &c.] 
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Of  these  our  ruin'd  walls.     I've  been  unwise, 

Leonard,  to  let  you  speak  so  oft  with  me ; 

And  you  a  fool  to  say  what  you  have  said. 

E'en  let  us  here  break  short ;  and,  wise  at  length, 

Hold  each  our  separate  way  through  life's  wide  ocean. 

LEONARD. 

Nay,  let  us  rather  join  our  course  together, 
And  share  the  breeze  or  tempest,  doubling  joys, 
Relieving  sorrows,  warding  evils  off 
With  mutual  effort,  or  enduring  them 
With  mutual  patience. 

FLORA. 

This  is  but  flattering  counsel — sweet  and  baneful ; 
But  mine  had  wholesome  bitter  in't. 

KATLEEN. 

Ay,  ay  ;  but  like  the  sly  apothecary, 
You'll  be  the  last  to  take  the  bitter  drug 
That  you  prescribe  to  others. 

\_They  loliisper.     Eleaxor  advances  to  inter- 
rupt  them,  foUoived  hy  Gullcrammer. 

ELEANOR. 

What,  maid,  no  household  cares  ? — Leave  to  your 

elders 
The  task  of  filling  passing  strangers'  ears 
With  the  due  notes  of  welcome. 

gullcrammer. 

Be  it  thine, 
O,  Mistress  Flora,  the  more  useful  talent 
Of  filling  strangers'  stomachs  with  substantials  j 
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That  is  to  say, — for  learn'd  commentators 
Do  so  expound  substantial  in  some  places, — 
With  a  sows'd  bacon-face  and  sausag'es. 

FLORA  {apart^ 
Would  thou  wert  sows'd,  intolerable  pedant, 
Base,  greedy,  perverse,  interrupting  coxcomb  ! 

KATLEEN. 

Hush,  coz,  for  we'll  be  well  avenged  on  him, 
And  ere  this  night  goes  o'er,  else  woman's  wit 
Cannot  o'ertake  her  wishes. 

\_Slie proceeds  to  arrange  seats.  Oswald  and 
DuRWARD  come  forward  in  conversation. 

OSWALD. 

I  like  thine  humour  well. — So  all  men  beg 

DURWARD. 

Yes — I  can  make  it  good  by  proof.     Your  soldier 

Begs  for  a  leaf  of  laurel,  and  a  line 

In  the  Gazette.     He  brandishes  his  swotd 

To  back  his  suit,  and  is  a  sturdy  beggar- — 

The  courtier  begs  a  riband  or  a  star. 

And,  like  our  gentler  mumpers,  is  provided 

With  false  certificates  of  health  and  fortune 

Lost  in  the  public  service.     For  your  lover, 

Who  begs  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  lock  of  hair, 

A  buskin-point,  he  maunds  upon  the  pad, 

With  the  true  cant  of  pure  mendicity, 

"  The  smallest  trifle  to  relieve  a  Christian, 

And  if  it  like  your  ladyship  ! " 

\_In  a  begging  tone. 
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KATLEEN  {apart.) 
This  is  a  cunning-  knave,  and  feeds  the  humour 
Of  my  aunt's  husband,  for  I  must  not  say 
Mine  honour'd  uncle.     I  will  try  a  question. — 
Your  man  of  merit  though,  who  serves  the  common- 
wealth, 
Nor  asks  for  a  requital  ? [  To  Durward. 

DURWARD. 

Is  a  dumb  beggar, 
And  lets  his  actions  speak  like  signs  for  him. 
Challenging  double  guerdon. — Now,  I'll  show 
How  your  true  beggar  has  the  fair  advantage 
O'er  all  the  tribes  of  cloak'd  mendicity 
I  have  told  over  to  you. — The  soldier's  laurel. 
The  statesman's  riband,  and  the  lady's  favour, 
Once  won  and  gain'd,  are  not  held  worth  a  farthing 
By  such  as  longest,  loudest,  canted  for  them  ; 
Whereas  your  charitable  halfpenny,  ^ 
Which  is  the  scope  of  a  true  beggar's  suit, 
Is  worth  ivjo  farthings,  and,  in  times  of  plenty, 
Will  buy  a  crust  of  bread. 

PLORA  {interrupting  him,  ajid  addressing  her  father^ 
Sir,  let  me  be  a  beggar  with  the  time, 
And  pray  you  come  to  supper. 

ELEANOR  {to  OSWALD,  apart.) 
Must  he  sit  with  us  ?  [^Looking  at  Durward. 

OSWALD. 

Ay,  ay,  what  else — since  we  are  beggars  all  ? 

'  [MS. — *'  Whereas  your  genuine  copper  halfpenny."] 
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When  cloaks  are  rag-ged,  sure  their  worth  is  equal, 
Whether  at  first  they  were  of  silk  or  woollen. 

ELEANOR. 

Thou  art  scarce  consistent. 
This  day  thou  didst  refuse  a  princely  banquet, 
Because  a  new-made  lord  was  placed  above  thee  ; 
And  now 

OSWALD. 

Wife,  I  have  seen,  at  public  executions, 
A  wretch  that  could  not  brook  the  hand  of  violence 
Should  push  him  from  the  scaffold,  pluck  up  courage, 
And,  with  a  desperate  sort  of  cheerfulness, 
Take  the  fell  plunge  himself — 
Welcome  then,  beggars,  to  a  beggar's  feast ! 
GULLCRAMMER  {ivho  hcis  in  the  meanwhile  seated 
himself.) 

But  this  is  more A  better  countenance, — 

Fair  fall  the  hands  that  sows'd  it ! — than  this  hog's, 
Or  prettier  provender  than  these  same  sausages, 
(By  what  good  friend  sent  hither,  shall  be  nameless. 
Doubtless  some  youth  whom  love  hath  made  profuse,) 
\_SmiUug  significanlly  at  Eleanor  and  Flora. 
No  prince  need  wish  to  peck  at.     Long,  I  ween, 
Since  that  the  nostrils  of  this  house  (by  metaphor, 
I  mean  the  chimneys)  smell'd  a  steam  so  grateful — 
By  your  good  leave  I  cannot  dally  longer. 

\_HcIps  himself. 
OSWALD  (places  durward  above  gullcrammer. 
Meanwhile,  sir, 
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Please  it  your  youthful  learning  to  give  place 
To  grey  hairs  and  to  wisdom  ;  and,  moreover, 

If  you  had  tarried  for  the  benediction 

GULLCRAMMER  {sometvlicit  cihashed.) 

I  said  grace  to  myself. 
OSWALD  [not  minding  1dm.) 
— And  waited  for  the  company  of  others. 
It  had  been  better  fashion.     Time  has  been, 
I  should  have  told  a  guest  at  Devorgoil, 
Bearing  himself  thus  forward,  he  was  saucy. 

\_He  seals  himself,  and  helps  the  company  and 
himself  in  dumb-show.  There  should  be  a 
contrast  betwixt  the  precision  of  his  aristo- 
cratic civiUty,  and  the  rude  under-breeding 

of  GULLCR  AM-MER. 

OSWALD  (Jiaviiig  tasted  the  dish  next  him.) 
Why,  this  is  venison,  Eleanor ! 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Eh  !  What !  Let's  see— 

\_Pushes  across  Oswald  and  helps  himself. 
It  may  be  venison — 
I'm  sure  'tis  not  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  or  pork. 
Eke  am  I  sure,  that  be  it  what  it  will, 
It  is  not  half  so  good  as  sausages, 
Or  as  a  sow's  face  sows'd. 

OSWALD. 

Eleanor,  whence  all  this  ? 

ELEANOR. 

Wait  till  to-morrow, 
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You  shall  know  all.     It  was  a  happy  chance 
That  furnish'd  us  to  meet  so  many  guests.   \_Fills  wine. 
Try  if  your  cup  be  not  as  richly  garnish'd 
As  is  your  trencher.^ 

KATLEEN  (apart.) 
My  aunt  adheres  to  the  good  cautious  maxim 
Of, — "  Eat    your   pudding,    friend,    and   hold   your 

tongue." 

OSWALD  (tastes  the  tvine.) 
It  is  the  grape  of  Bordeaux. 
Such  dainties,  once  familiar  to  my  board, 
Have  been  estranged  from  't  long. 

\_lle  again  Jills  his  glass,  and  continues  to  speak 

as  he  holds  it  up. 
FUl  round,  my  friends — here  is  a  treacherous  friend 

now 
Smiles  in  your  face,  yet  seeks  to  steal  the  jewel. 
Which  is  distinction  between  man  and  brute — 
I  mean  o\ir  reason — this  he  does,  and  smiles. 
But  are  not  all  friends  treacherous  ? — one  shall  cross 

you 
Even  in  your  dearest  interests  —  one  shall  slander 

you — 
This  steal  your  daughter,  that  defraud  your  purse ; 
But  this  gay  flask  of  Bordeaux  will  but  borrow 
Your  sense  of  mortal  sorrows  for  a  season, 
And  leave,  instead,  a  gay  delirium. 

'  Wooden  trenchers  should  be  used,  and  the  quaigh,  a  Scottish 
drinking-cup. 
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Methinks  my  brain,  unused  to  such  gay  visitants, 
The  influence  feels  already  ! — we  will  revel ! — 
Our  banquet  shall  be  loud  ! — it  is  our  last. 
Katleen,  thy  song. 

KATLEEN. 

Not  now,  my  lord — I  mean  to  sing  to-night 
For  this  same  moderate,  grave,  and  reverend  clergy- 
man ; 
I'll  keep  my  voice  till  then. 

ELEANOR. 

Your  round  refusal  shows  but  cottage  breeding. 

KATLEEN. 

Ay,  my  good  aunt,  for  I  was  cottage-nurtured, 

And  taught,  I  think,  to  prize  my  own  wild  will 

Above  all  sacrifice  to  compliment. 

Here  is  a  huntsman — in  his  eyes  I  read  it, 

He  sings  the  martial  song  my  uncle  loves, 

What  time  fierce  Claver'se  with  his  Cavaliers, 

Abjuring  the  new  change  of  government, 

Forcing  his  fearless  way  through  timorous  friends, 

And  enemies  as  timorous,  left  the  capital 

To  rouse  in  James's  cause  the  distant  Highlands. 

Have  you  ne'er  heard  the  song,  my  noble  uncle  ? 

OSWALD. 

Have  I  not  heard,  wench  ? — It  was  I  rode  next  him, 

'Tis  thirty  summers  since — rode  by  his  rein ; 

We  marched  on  through  the  alarm'd  city, 

As  sweeps  the  osprey  through  a  flock  of  gulls. 

Who  scream  and  flutter,  but  dare  no  resistance 

VOL.  XII  N 
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Against  the  bold  sea-empress — They  did  murmur, 
The  crowds  before  us,  in  their  sullen  wrath, 
And  those  whom  we  had  pass'd,  gathering  fresh  cou- 
rage, 
Cried  havoc  in  the  rear — we  minded  them 
E'en  as  the  brave  bark  minds  the  bursting  billows, 
Which,  yielding  to  her  bows,  burst  on  her  sides, 
And  ripple  in  her  wake. — Sing  me  that  strain, 

[To  Leonard. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  meed  I  seldom  tender, 
Because  they're  all  I  have  to  give — my  thanks. 

LEONARD. 

Nay,  if  you'll  bear  with  what  I  cannot  help, 

A  voice  that's  rough  with  hollowing  to  the  hounds, 

I'll  sing  the  song  even  as  old  Rowland  taught  me. 


Air — "  The  Bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee." 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claver'se  who  spoke, 
"  Ere  the  King's  crown  shall  fall  there  are  crowns  to  be  broke  ; 

1  ["  Duudoe,  enraged  at  his  enemies,  and  still  more  at  his  friends,  resol. 
ved  to  retire  to  the  Highlands,  and  to  make  preparations  for  civil  war, 
but  witli  secrecy  ;  for  he  had  been  ordered  by  James  to  make  no  pub- 
lic insurrection  until  assistance  should  be  sent  him  from  Ireland. 

"  Whilst  Dundee  was  in  this  temper,  information  was  broug'ht  him, 
whether  true  or  false  is  uncertain,  that  some  of  the  Covenanters  had 
associated  themselves  to  assassinate  him,  in  revenge  for  his  former 
severities  against  their  party.  He  flew  to  the  Convention  and  demand- 
ed justice.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble. 
Bome  adversary,  treated  his  complaint  with  neglect;  and  in  order  to 
sting  him  in  the  tenderest  part,  reflected  upon  that  courage  which  could 
be  alarmed  by  imaginary  dangers.  Dundee  left  the  hous"  in  a  rage, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  with  a  troop  of  fifty  horsemen  who  had  deserted 
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So  let  each  Cavalier  wlio  loves  honour  and  me, 
Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

"  Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 
Come  saddle  your  horses,  and  call  up  your  men  ; 
Come  open  the  West  Port,  and  let  me  gang  free, 
And  it's  room  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee !  '* 


to  him  from  his  regiment  in  England,  galloped  through  the  city.  Being' 
asked  by  one  of  liis  friends,  who  stopt  him,  '  Where  he  was  going?* 
he  waved  his  hat,  and  is  reported  to  Iiave  answered,  '  Wherever  the 
spirit  of  Montrose  shall  direct  me.'  In  passing  under  the  Malls  of  the 
Castle,  ho  stopt,  scrambled  up  the  precipice  at  a  place  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, and  held  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  at  a  postern- 
gate,  the  marks  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  though  the  gate  itself  is 
built  up.  Hoping,  in  vain,  to  infuse  the  vigour  of  his  own  spirit  into 
the  Duke,  he  pressed  him  to  retire  with  him  into  the  Highlands,  raise 
his  vassals  there,  who  were  numerous,  brave,  and  faithful,  and  leave 
the  command  of  the  castle  to  Winram,  the  lieutenant-governor,  an 
officer  on  whom  Dundee  could  rely.  The  Duke  concealed  his  timidity 
under  the  excuse  of  a  soldier.  '  A  soldier,'  said  he,  'cannot  ia 
honour  quit  the  post  that  is  assigned  him.'  The  novelty  of  the  sight 
drew  numbers  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  conference  was 
held.  These  numbers  every  minute  increased,  and,  in  the  end,  were 
mistaken  in  the  city  for  Dundee's  adherents.  The  Convention  was 
then  sitting  :  news  were  carried  thither  that  Dundee  was  at  the  gates 
with  an  army,  and  had  prevailed  upon  the  governor  of  the  Castle  to  fire 
upon  the  town.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  wliose  intelligence  was  better, 
had  the  presence  of  mind,  by  improving  the  moment  of  agitation,  to  over- 
whelm the  one  party  and  provoke  the  other,  by  their  fears.  He  ordered 
the  doors  of  the  house  to  be  shut,  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  on  the  table 
before  him.  He  cried  out,  '  That  there  was  danger  within  as  well  as  with- 
out doors;  that  traitors  must  be  held  in  confinement  until  the  present 
danger  was  over :  but  that  the  friends  of  liberty  had  nothing  to  fear, 
for  that  thousands  were  ready  to  start  up  in  their  defence,  at  the  stamp 
of  his  foot.'  He  ordered  the  drums  to  be  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  sound 
through  the  city.  In  an  instant  vast  swarms  of  those  who  had  beea 
brought  into  town  by  him  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  from  tlie  western 
counties,  and  who  had  been  hitherto  hid  in  garrets  and  cellars,  showed 
themselves  in  the  streets ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  proper  habiliments  of 
war,  but  in  arras,  and  with  looks  fierce  and  sullen,  as  if  they  felt  disdaia 
at  their  former  concealmeut.   This  unexpected  sight  increased  the  noise 
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Dundee  lie  is  mounted,  lie  rides  up  the  street, 
The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they  are  beat ; 
But  the  Provost,  douce  man,  said,  "  Just  e'en  let  him  be. 
The  Gude  Town  is  weel  quit  of  that  Deil  of  Dundee." 
Come  fiU  up  my  cup,  &c. 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 
Dk  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her  pow ; 
But  the  young  plants  of  grace  they  look'd  couthie  and  slee. 
Thinking,  luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  Bonny  Dundee  1 
Come  fiU  up  my  cup,  &e. 

With  sour-featured  Whigs  the  Grassmarket  was  cramm'cf^ 
As  if  half  the  West  had  set  tryst  to  be  hang'd  ;  ' 
There  was  spite  in  each  look,  there  was  fear  in  each  ee. 
As  they  watch'd  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fiU  up  my  cup,  &c. 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had  spears, 
And  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  Cavaliers  ; 
But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and  the  causeway  was  free. 
At  the  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  till  up  my  cup,  &c. 

He  spurr  d  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  Castle  rock. 
And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke ; 

and  tumult  of  the  town,  which  grew  loudest  iu  the  square  adjoining'  to 
the  house  where  the  members  were  confined,  and  appeared  still  louder 
to  those  who  were  within,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  cause  from 
■which  the  tumult  arose,  and  caught  contagion  from  the  anxious  looks 
of  each  other.  After  some  hours,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
Whig  members,  as  they  went  out,  were  received  with  acclamations, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  party  with  the  threats  and  curses  ot  z  prepa- 
red  populace.  TerrifieJ  by  the  prospect  of  future  alarms,  many  of  the 
adherents  of  James  quitted  the  Convention,  and  retired  to  the  country  ; 
most  of  them  changed  sides  ;  only  a  very  few  of  the  most  resolute  con- 
tinued their  attendance." — Daluvmple's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.] 

>  [Previous  to  1784,  the  Grassmarket  was  the  common  place  of  exe. 
cution  at  Edinburgh.] 
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"  Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  speak  twa  words  or  three. 
For  the  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee." 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goes — 
"  Where'er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of  INlontrose ! 
Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidings  of  me, 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee." 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

*'  There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  lands  beyond  Forth, 
If  there's  lords  in  the  Lowlands,  there's  chiefs  in  the  North  ; 
There  are  wild  Duniewassals  three  thousand  times  three, 
Will  cry  hoigh  !  for  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

"  There's  brass  on  the  target  of  barken'd  bull-hide. 
There's  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  beside ; 
The  brass  shall  be  burnish'd,  the  steel  shall  flash  free. 
At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

*'  Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  caves,  to  the  rocks — 
Ere  I  own  an  usurper,  I'll  couch  with  the  fox  ; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee. 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bonnet  and  me  1" 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the  trumpets  were  blown. 
The  kettle-drums  clash'd,  and  the  horsemen  rode  on. 
Till  on  Ravelston's  cliffs  and  on  Clermiston's  lee. 
Died  away  the  wild  war-notes  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can. 
Come  saddle  the  horses  and  call  up  the  men, 
Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free, 
For  it's  up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee  ! 
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ELEANOR. 

Katleen,  do  thou  sing-  now.     Thy  uncle's  cheerful ; 
We  must  not  let  his  humour  ebb  ag-ain. 

KATLEEN. 

But  I'll  do  better,  aunt,  than  if  I  sung-, 

For  Flora  can  sing  blithe  ;  so  can  this  huntsman, 

As  he  has  shown  e'en  now  ;  let  them  duet  it. 

OSW^ALD. 

Well,  huntsman,  we  must  give  to  freakish  maiden 
The  freedom  of  her  fancy. — Raise  the  carol. 
And  Flora,  if  she  can,  will  join  the  measure. 

SONG. 

"When  friends  are  met  o'er  merry  cheer. 
And  lovely  eyes  are  laughing  near, 
And  in  the  goblet's  bosom  clear 

The  cares  of  day  are  drown'd  ; 
"When  puns  are  made,  and  bumpers  quaflf'd. 
And  wild  Wit  shoots  his  roving  shaft, 
And  Mirth  his  jovial  laugh  has  laugh'd, 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd, 
Ah  gay, 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd. 

"When  glees  are  sung,  and  catches  troU'd, 
And  bashfulness  grows  bright  and  bold, 
And  beauty  is  no  longer  cold. 

And  age  no  longer  dull ; 
"When  chimes  are  brief,  and  cocks  do  crow, 
To  tell  us  it  is  time  to  go. 
Yet  how  to  part  we  do  not  know. 

Then  is  our  feast  at  full. 
Ah  gay. 

Then  is  our  feast  at  full. 
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OSWALD  {7'ises  ivith  the  cup  in  his  hand.) 

Devorg-oil's  feast  is  full — 
Drink  to  the  pledge  ! 

[^A  tremendous  hurst  of  thunder  folloics  these 
words  of  the  Song;  and  the  lightning  should 
seem  to  strike  the  suit  of  black  Armour, 
which  falls  with  a  crash.^  All  rise  in  sur- 
prise and  fear  excejot  GULLCRAMMER,  ivho 
tumbles  over  backwards,  and  lies  still. 

OSWALD. 

That  sounded  like  the  judgment -peal — the  roof 
Still  trembles  with  the  volley. 

DURWARD. 

Happy  those 
Who  are  prepared  to  meet  such  fearful  summons. — 
Leonard,  what  dost  thou  there  ? 

LEONARD  (supporting  FLORA.) 

The  duty  of  a  man — 
Supporting  innocence.     Were  it  the  final  call, 
I  were  not  misemploy'd. 

OSWALD. 

The  armour  of  my  grandsire  hath  fall'n  down. 

And  old  saws  have  spoke    truth. — (Musing.)     The 

fiftieth  year — 
Devorgoil's  feast  at  fullest !  What  to  think  of  it 


*  I  should  think  this  may  be  contrived,  by  having  a  transparent 
zig-zag  in  the  flat-scene,  immediately  above  the  armour,  suddenly 
and  very  strongly  illuminated. 
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LEONARD  (lifting  a  scroll  which  had  fallen  with  the 

armour.) 
This  may  inform  us. 

\_Atteynpts  to  read  the  7nanuscript,  shakes  his 
head,  and  gives  it  to  Oswald. 
But  not  to  eyes  unlearn'd  it  tells  its  tidings. 

OSWALD. 

Hawks,  hounds,  and  revelling  consumed  the  hours 
I  should  have  given  to  study. 

[^Looks  at  the  manuscript. 
These  characters  I  spell  not  more  than  thou. 
They  are  not  of  our  day,  and,  as  I  think. 
Not  of  our  language. — Where's  our  scholar  now, 
So  forward  at  the  banquet  ?  Is  he  laggard 
Upon  a  point  of  learning  ? 

LEONARD. 

Here  is  the  man  of  letter'd  dignity. 
E'en  in  a  piteous  case. 

\JDrags  GuLLCRAMMERybr?<;aJ'(?. 

OSWALD. 

Art  waking,  craven  ?  canst  thou  read  this  scroll  ? 
Or  art  thou  only  learn'd  jn  sowsing  swine's  flesh, 
And  prompt  in  eating  it  ? 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Eh — ah  ! — oh — ho  ! — Have  you  no  better  time 
To  tax  a  man  with  riddles,  than  the  moment 
When  he  scarce  knows  whether  he's  dead  or  living  ? 

OSWALD. 

Confound  the  pedant ! — Can  you  read  the  scroll, 
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Or  can  you  not,  sir  ? — if  you  can,  pronounce 
Its  meaning  speedily. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Can  I  read  it,  quotha ! 
Wlien  at  our  learned  University, 
I  gain'd  lirst  premium  for  Hebrew  learning, — 
Which  was  a  pound  of  high-dried  Scottish  snuff, 
And  half  a  peck  of  onions,  with  a  bushel 
Of  curious  oatmeal, — our  learn'd  Principal 
Did  say,  "  Melchisedek,  thou  canst  do  any  thing  !" 
Now  comes  he  with  his  paltry  scroll  of  parchment, 
And,  "  Can  you  read  it  ?" — After  such  affront, 
The  point  is,  if  I  will. 

OSWALD. 

A  point  soon  solved, 
Unless  you  choose  to  sleep  among  the  frogs  ; 
For  look  you,  si^  there  is  the  chamber  window. 
Beneath  it  lies  the  lake. 

ELEANOR. 

Kind  Master  Gullcrammer,  beware  my  husband. 

He  brooks  no  contradiction — 'tis  his  fault, 

And  in  his  wrath  he's  dangerous. 

GULLCRAMMER  (looks  at  the  scvoll,  and  mutters  as  if 

reading.) 
HasJigahoth  hotch-potch — 
A  simple  matter  this  to  make  a  rout  of — 
Ten  rashersen  bacon,  tnish-mash  venison, 
Sausagian  soivsed-face — 'Tis  a  simple  catalogue 
Of  our  small  supper — made  by  the  grave  sage 
Whose  prescience  knew  this  night  that  we  should  feast 
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On  Tenison,  hasli'd  sow's  face,  and  sausages, 

And  hung  his  steel-coat  for  a  supper-bell — 

E'en  let  us  to  our  provender  again, 

For  it  is  written  we  shall  finish  it. 

And  bless  our  stars  the  lightning  left  it  us. 

OSWALD. 

This  must  be  impudence  or  ignorance  ! — 
The  spirit  of  rough  Erick  stirs  within  me, 
And  I  will  knock  thy  brains  out  if  thou  palterest ; 
Expound  the  scroll  to  me  ! 

GULLCRAMMER. 

You're  over  hasty  ; 
And  yet  you  may  be  right  too — 'Tis  Samaritan, 
Now  I  look  closer  on't,  and  I  did  take  it 
For  simple  Hebrew. 

DURWARD. 

'Tis  Hebrew  to  a  simpleton. 

That  we  see  plainly,  friend — Give  me  the  scroll. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Alas,  good  friend  !  what  would  you  do  with  it  ? 

DURWARD  {taJies  it  from  him.) 
My  best  to  read  it,  sir — The  character  is  Saxon, 
Used  at  no  distant  date  within  this  district ; 
And  thus  the  tenor  runs — nor  in  Samaritan, 
Nor  simple  Hebrew,  but  in  wholesome  English  : — 

Devorgoil,  thy  bright  moon  waneth, 

And  the  rust  thy  harness  staineth ; 

Servile  guests  the  banquet  soil 

Of  the  once  proud  Devorgoil. 

But  should  Black  Erick's  armour  fall, 
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Look  for  guests  shall  scare  you  all ! 
They  shall  come  ere  peep  of  day, — 
Wake  and  watch,  and  hope  and  pray. 

KATLEEN  (to  FLORA.) 

Here  is  fine  foolery — an  old  wall  shakes 
At  a  loud  thunder-clap — down  comes  a  suit 
Of  ancient  armour,  when  its  wasted  braces 
Were  all  too  rotten  to  sustain  its  weight — ' 
A  beg-gar  cries  out,  Miracle  !  and  your  father, 
Weighing  the  importance  of  his  name  and  lineage, 
Must  needs  believe  the  dotard  !  ^ 

FLORA. 

Mock  not,  I  pray  you  ;  this  may  be  too  serious. 

KATLEEN. 

And  if  I  live  till  morning,  I  will  have 
The  power  to  tell  a  better  tale  of  wonder 
Wrought  on  wise  Gullcrammer.     I'll  go  prepare  me. 

\_Exit. 

FLORA. 

I  have  not  Katleen's  spirit,  yet  I  hate 
This  Gullcrammer  too  heartily,  to  stop 
Any  disgrace  that's  hasting  towards  him. 

OSWALD  {to  whom  the  Beggar  has  been  again  read- 
ing the  scroll^ 
'Tis  a  strange  prophecy  ! — The  silver  moon, 


'  [MS. — "  A  begging  knave  cries  out,  a  Miracle  ! 

And  your  good  sire,  doting  on  the  importance 

Of  his  high  birth  and  house,  must  needs  believe  him."] 
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Now  waning'  sorely,  is  our  ancient  bearing — 
Strange  and  unfitting-  guests — 

GULLCRAMMER  (interrupting  him.) 

Ay,  ay,  the  matter 
Is,  as  you  say,  all  moonshine  in  the  water. 

OSWALD. 

How  mean  you,  sir  ?  {tlireatening^ 

GULLCRAMMER. 

To  show  that  I  can  rhyme 
With  yonder  bluegown.     Give  me  breath  and  time, 
I  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  his  pretence. 
Mine  exposition  had  the  better  sense — 
It  spoke  good  victuals  and  increase  of  cheer  ; 
And  his,  more  guests  to  eat  what  we  have  here — 
An  increment  right  needless. 

OSWALD. 

Get  thee  gone  ; 
To  kennel,  hound ! 

GULLCRAMMER. 

The  hound  will  have  his  bone. 
\_Takes  up  the  platter  of  meat,  and  ajlask. 

OSWALD. 

Flora,  show  him  his  chamber — take  him  hence, 
Or,  by  the  name  I  bear,  I'll  see  his  brains  ! 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Ladies,  good  night ! — I  spare,  you,  sir,  the  pains. 

\_Exit,  lighted  hy  Flora  with  a  lamp. 

OSWALD. 

Tiie  owl  is  fled — I'll  not  to  bed  to-night ; 
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There  is  some  change  impending-  o'er  this  house, 
For  good  or  ill.     I  would  some  holy  man 
Were  here,  to  counsel  us  what  we  should  do  ! 
Yon  witless  thin-faced  gull  is  but  a  cassock 
Stuff'd  out  with  chaiF  and  straw. 

DURWARD  {assuming  an  air  of  dignity.) 

I  have  been  wont, 
In  other  days,  to  point  to  erring  mortals 
The  rock  which  they  should  anchor  on. 

\_He  holds  up  a  Cross — the  rest  take  a  posture 
of  devotion,  and  the  Scene  closes. 


[     206     ] 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. 


A  ruinous  Anteroom  i?i  the  Castle — £'nfer  Katleen, 
fantastically  dressed  to  play  the  Character  of  Cockle- 
demoy,  with  the  Visor  in  her  hand. 

KATLEEN. 

I've  scarce  had  time  to  glance  at  my  sweet  person, 
Yet  this  much  could  I  see,  with  half  a  glance, 
My  elfish  dress  becomes  me — I'll  not  mask  me 
Till  I  have  seen  Lance  Blackthorn — Lance  !  I  say — 

[  Calls. 
Blackthorn,  make  haste ! 
Enter  Blackthorn,  half  dressed  as  Owlspiegle. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Here  am  I — Blackthorn  in  the  upper  half, 

Much  at  your  service  ;  but  my  nether  parts 

Are  goblinized  and  Owlspiegled.     I  had  much  ado 

To  get  these  trankums  on.     I  judge  Lord  Erick 

Kept  no  good  house,  and  starved  his  quondam  barber. 

KATLEEN. 

Peace,  ass,  and  hide  you — GuUcrammer  is  coming ; 
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He  left  the  hall  before,  but  then  took  fright, 

And  e'en  sneak'd  back.  The  Lady  Flora  lights  him 

Trim  occupation  for  her  ladyship  ! 

Had  you  seen  Leonard,  when  she  left  the  hall 

On  such  fine  errand  ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

This  Gullcrammer  shall  have  a  bob  extraordinary 
For  my  good  comrade's  sake. — But  tell  me,  Katleen, 
What  dress  is  this  of  yours  ? 

KATLEEN. 

A  page's,  fool ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

I'm  accounted  no  great  scholar, 
But  'tis  a  page  that  I  would  fain  peruse 
A  little  closer.  lApproaches  her. 

KATLEEN, 

Put  on  your  spectacles. 
And  try  if  you  can  read  it  at  this  distance, 
For  you  shall  come  no  nearer. 

BLACKTHORN. 

But  is  there  nothing,  then,  save  rank  imposture, 
In  all  these  tales  of  goblinry  at  Devorgoil  ? 

KATLEEN. 

My  aunt's  grave  lord  thinks  otherwise,  supposing 
That  his  great  name  so  interests  the  Heavens, 
That  miracles  must  needs  bespeak  its  fall — 
I  would  that  I  were  in  a  lowly  cottage 
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Beneath  the  greenwood,  on  its  walls  no  armour 
To  court  the  levin-bolt 

BLACKTHORN. 

And  a  kind  husband,  Katleen, 
To  ward  such  dangers  as  must  needs  come  nigh. — 
My  father's  cottage  stands  so  low  and  lone. 
That  you  would  think  it  solitude  itself ; 
The  greenwood  shields  it  from  the  northern  blast, 
And,  in  the  woodbine  round  its  latticed  casement. 
The  linnet's  sure  to  build  the  earliest  nest 
In  all  the  forest. 

KATLEEN. 

Peace,  you  fool,  they  come. 
Flora  lights  Gullcrammer  across  the  Stage.. 
KATLEEN  (when  they  have  passed.^ 
Away  with  you — 
On  with  your  cloak — be  ready  at  the  signal. 

blackthorn. 
And  shall  we  talk  of  that  same  cottage,  Katleen, 
At  better  leisure  ? — I  have  much  to  say 
In  favour  of  my  cottage. 

katleen. 

If  you  will  be  talking, 
You  know  I  can't  prevent  you. 

blackthorn. 

Tiiat's  enough. 
(^Aside.)     I  shall  have  leave,  I  see,  to  spell  the  page 
A  little  closer,  when  the  due  time  comes. 
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SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  Gullcrammer's  Sleeping  Apart- 
ment— He  enters,  ushered  in  hy  Flora,  who  sets  on 
the  table  ajiash,  with  the  lamp. 

FLORA. 

A  flask,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  athirsty ; 
A  light,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  afear'd  ; — 
And  so  sweet  slumber  to  your  Reverence. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Kind  Mrs  Flora,  wUl  you  ? — eh !  eh  !  eh  ! 

FLORA. 

Will  I  what  ? 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Tarry  a  little  ? 

FLORA  (smiling.^ 
Kind  Master  GuUcrammer, 
How  can  you  ask  me  aught  so  unbecoming  ? 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! — Believe  me.  Mistress  Flora, 
'Tis  not  for  that — but  being  guided  through 
Such  dreary  galleries,  stairs,  and  suites  of  rooms. 
To  this  same  cubicle,  I'm  somewhat  loath 
To  bid  adieu  to  pleasant  company. 

FLORA. 

A  flattering   compliment ! — In   plain  truth  you  are 
frighten'd. 
VOL.  XII.  o 
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GULLCRAMMER. 

What !  frighten'd  ? — I — I — am  not  timorous. 

FLORA. 

Perhaps  you've  heard  this  is  our  haunted  chamber  ? 

But  then  it  is  our  best — Your  Reverence  knows, 

That  in  all  tales  which  turn  upon  a  ghost, 

Your  traveller  belated  has  the  luck 

To  enjoy  the  haunted  room — it  is  a  rule  :— 

To  some  it  were  a  hardship,  but  to  you, 

Who  are  a  scholar,  and  not  timorous 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I  did  not  say  I  was  not  timorous, 
I  said  I  was  not  temerarious. — 
I'll  to  the  hall  again. 

FLORA. 

You'll  do  your  pleasure. 
But  you  have  somehow  moved  my  father's  anger. 
And  you  had  better  meet  our  playful  Owlspiegle — 
So  is  our  goblin  call'd — than  face  Lord  Oswald. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Owlspiegle  ? — 

It  is  an  uncouth  and  outlandish  name, 

And  in  mine  ear  sounds  fiendish. 

FLORA. 

Hush,  hush,  hush  !  [merry  spirit ; 

Perhaps  he   hears  us   now — (in  an  under  tone) — A 
None  of  your  el-^es  that  pinch  folks  black  and  blue, 
For  lack  of  cleanliness. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

As  for  that,  Mistress  Flora, 
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My  taffeta  doublet  hath  been  duly  brush'd, 
My  shirt  hebdomadal  put  on  this  morning. 

FLORA. 

Why,  you  need  fear  no  g-oblins.    But  this  Owlspiegle 

Is  of  another  class  ; — yet  has  his  frolics  ; 

Cuts  hair,  trims  beards,  and  plays  amid  his  antics 

The  office  of  a  sinful  mortal  barber. 

Such  is  at  least  the  rumour. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

He  will  not  cut  my  clothes,  or  scar  my  face, 
Or  draw  my  blood  ? 

FLORA. 

Enormities  like  these 
Were  never  charged  against  him. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

And,  Mistress  Flora,  would  you  smile  on  me, 
If,  prick'd  by  the  fond  hope  of  your  approval, 
I  should  endure  this  venture  ? 

FLORA. 

I  do  hope 
I  shall  have  cause  to  smile. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Well !  in  that  hope 
I  will  embrace  the  achievement  for  thy  sake. 

\_She  is  going. 
Yet,  stay,  stay,  stay  ! — on  second  thoughts  I  will  not — 
I've  thought  on  it,  and  will  the  mortal  cudgel 
Rather  endure  than  face  the  ghostly  razor ! 
Your  crab -tree's  tough  but  blunt, — your  razor's  polish'd. 
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But,  as  the  proverb  goes,  'tis  cruel  sharp. 
I'll  to  thy  father,  and  unto  his  pleasure 
Submit  these  destined  shoulders. 

FLORA. 

But  you  shall  not, 
Believe  me,  sir,  you  shall  not;  he  is  desperate, 
And  better  far  be  trimm'd  by  ghost  or  goblin, 
Than  by  ray  sire  in  anger  ;  there  are  stores 
Of  hidden  treasure,  too,  and  Heaven  knows  what. 
Buried  among  these  ruins — you  shall  stay.       [piegle, 
(^Apart.)  And  if  indeed  there  be  such  sprite  as  Owls- 
And,  lacking  him,  that  thy  fear  plague  thee  not 
Worse  than  a  goblin,  I  have  miss'd  my  purpose. 
Which  else  stands  good  in  either  case. — Good-night, 
sir.  \_Exit,  and  double-locks  the  door. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Nay,  hold  ye,  hold ! — Nay,  gentle  Mistress  Flora, 

Wherefore  this  ceremony  ? — She  has  lock'd  me  in. 

And  left  me  to  the  goblin  ! — {Listening^ — So,  so,  so  ! 

I  hear  her  light  foot  trip  to  such  a  distance. 

That  I  believe  the  castle's  breadth  divides  me 

From  human  company.     I'm  ill  at  ease — 

But  if  this  citadel  {Laying  his  hand  on  his  stomacli) 

were  better  victual'd. 
It  would  be  better  mann'd.       \^Sits  down  and  drinks. 
She  has  a  footstep  light,  and  taper  ankle.    [^Chuckles. 
Aha  !  that  ankle !  yet,  confound  it  too. 
But  for  those  charms  Melchisedek  had  been 
Snug  in  his  bed  at  Mucklewhame — I  say. 
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Confound  her  footstep,  and  her  instep  too, 

To  use  a  cobbler's  phrase. — There  I  was  quaint. 

Now,  what  to  do  in  this  vile  circumstance, 

To  watch  or  go  to  bed,  I  can't  determine  ; 

Were  I  a-bed,  the  ghost  might  catch  me  napping, 

And  if  I  watch,  my  terrors  will  increase 

As  ghostly  hours  approach.     I'll  to  my  bed 

E'en  in  my  taffeta  doublet,  shrink  my  head 

Beneath  the  clothes — leave  the  lamp  burning  there, 

l^Seis  it  on  the  table. 
And  trust  to  fate  the  issue. 

\_He  lays  aside  his  cloak,  and  brushes  it,  as 
from  habit,  starting  at  every  moment ;  ties  a 
napkin  over  his  head ;  then  shritiks  beneath, 
the  bed-clothes.  He  starts  once  or  twice,  and 
at  length  seems  to  go  to  sleep.  A  bell  tolls 
ONE.     He  leaps  up  in  his  bed. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I  had  just  coax'd  myself  to  sweet  forgetfulness. 

And  that  confounded  bell — I  hate  all  bells, 

Except  a  dinner  bell — and  yet  I  lie,  too, — 

I  love  the  bell  that  soon  shall  tell  the  parish 

Of  Gabblegoose,  Melchisedek's  incumbent — 

And  shall  the  future  minister  of  Gabblegoose, 

Whom  his  parishioners  will  soon  require 

To  exorcise  their  ghosts,  detect  their  witches. 

Lie  shivering  in  his  bed  for  a  pert  goblin, 

Whom,  be  he  switch'd  or  cocktailed,  horn'd  or  poll'd, 

A  few  tight  Hebrew  Avords  will  soon  send  packing  ? 
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Tush !  I  will  rouse  the  parson  up  within  me, 

And  bid  defiance (^  distant  noise.)    In  the  name 

of  Heaven, 
What  sounds  are  these!  —  O  Lord!    this  comes  of 
rashness  ! 

[^Draws  his  head  down  under  the  bed-clothes. 
Duet  ivithout,  between  Owlspiegle  and  Cockle- 

DEMOy. 

owlspiegle. 

Cockledemoy ! 

INIy  boy,  my  boy 


COCKLEDEMOY. 

Here,  father,  here. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Now  the  pole-star's  red  and  burning, 
And  the  witch's  spindle  turning, 

Appear,  appear ! 

OULLCRAMMER  {icho  has  again  raised  himself,  and 

listened  icith  great  terror  to  the  Duet.) 
I  have  heard  of  the  devil's  dam  before, 
But  never  of  his  child.     Now,  Heaven  deliver  me  ! 
The  Papists  have  the  better  of  us  there, — 
They  have  their  Latin  prayers,  cut  and  dried, 
And  pat  for  such  occasion — I  can  think 
On  nought  but  the  vernacular. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy  ? 
Jly  boy,  my  boy, 

"We'll  sport  us  here— 
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COCKLEDEMOY. 

Our  gambols  play, 
Like  elve  and  fay  ; 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

And  domineer, 

BOTH. 

Laugh,  frolic,  and  frisk,  tUl  tlie  morning  appear. 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Lift  latch — open  clasp^ 
Shoot  bolt — and  burst  hasp  ! 

[  The  door  opens  with  violence.  Writer  Black- 
thorn as  OwLSPiEGLE,  fantastically  dressed 
as  a  Spanish  Barher,  tall,  thin,  emaciated, 
and  ghostlij ;  Flora,  as  Cockledemoy,  at- 
tends as  his  Page.  All  their  manners,  tones, 
and  motions,  are  fantastic,  as  those  of  Goblins. 
They  make  two  or  three  times  the  circuit  of  tlie 
Hoom,  without  seeming  to  see  Gullcrammer. 
They  then  resume  their  Chant,  or  Recitative. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy  ! 

My  boy,  my  boy. 
What  wilt  thou  do  that  will  give  thee  joy  ? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  the  midnight  owl  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

No  ;  for  the  weather  is  stormy  and  foul. 
OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 
]\Iy  boy,  my  boy. 
What  wilt  thou  do  that  can  give  thee  joy  ? 
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With  a  needle  for  a  sword,  and  a  thimble  for  a  hat. 
Wilt  thou  fight  a  traverse  with  the  castle  cat  ? 
COCKLEDEMOY. 
Oh,  no  !   she  has  claws,  and  I  like  not  that. 
GULLCRAMMER. 

I  see  the  devil  is  a  doating  father, 

And  spoils  his  children — 'tis  the  surest  way 

To  make  cursed  imps  of  them.     They  see  me  not — 

What  will  they  think  on  next  ?     It  must  be  own'd, 

They  have  a  dainty  choice  of  occupations. 

OWLSPIEGEE. 

Cockledemoy  ! 

My  boy,  my  boy. 
What  shall  we  do  that  can  give  thee  joy  ? 
Shall  we  go  seek  for  a  cuckoo's  nest  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

That's  best,  that's  best ! 

BOTH. 

About,  about, 
Like  an  elvish  scout. 
The  cuckoo's  a  gull,  and  we'll  soon  find  him  out. 

\_They  search  the  room  with  mops  and  mows.  At 
length  Cockledemoy/mot/**  on  the  hed.  Gull- 
crammer  raises  himself  half  tip,  supporting 
hi7nself  hy  his  hands.  Cockledemoy  does  the 
same,  and  grins  at  him,  then  ships  from  the  hed, 
and  runs  to  Owlspiegle. 

cockledemoy. 

I've  found  the  nest. 
And  in  it  a  guest. 
With  a  sable  cloak  and  a  taffeta  vest ; 
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He  must  be  wasli'd,  and  trimm'd,  and  dress'd. 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

That's  best,  that's  best. 

BOTH. 

He  must  be  shaved,  and  trimm'd,  and  dress'd, 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best. 

[  TJiey  arrange  shaving  things  on  the  table,  and  sing 
as  they  prepare  them. 

BOTH. 

Know  that  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz. 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 

OWLSPIEGLE  {sharpening  his  razor.y 

The  sword  this  is  made  of  was  lost  in  a  fray 

By  a  fop,  who  first  bullied  and  then  ran  away  ; 

And  the  strap,  from  the  hide  of  a  lame  racer,  sold 

By  Lord  Match,  to  his  friend,  for  some  hundreds  in  gold. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz. 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 

cocKLEDEMOY  (^placing  the  naphin^ 

And  this  cambric  napkin,  so  white  and  so  fair. 
At  an  usurer's  funeral  I  stole  from  the  heir. 

\_Drops  something  from  a  vial,  as  going  to  mahe 
suds. 

This  dewdrop  I  caught  from  one  eye  of  his  mother, 
Which  wept  while  she  ogled  the  parson  with  t'other. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz. 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 
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OWLSPIEGLE  (arranging  the  lather  and  the  basin.) 

]My  soap-ball  is  of  the  mild  alkali  made. 
Which  the  soft  dedicator  employs  in  his  trade  ; 
And  it  froths  with  the  pith  of  a  promise,  that's  sworn 
By  a  lover  at  night,  and  forgot  on  the  morn. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz, 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  us. 

Halloo,  halloo. 

The  blackcock  crew. 
Thrice  shriek'd  hath  the  owl,  thrice  croak'd  hath  the  raven. 
Here,  ho!   Master"  GuUcrammer,  rise  and  be  shaven! 


Da  capo. 

GULLCRAMMER  (^icho  has  bccfi  observing  tliem.) 
I'll  pluck  a  spirit  up  ;  they're  merry  goblins, 
And  will  deal  mildly.     I  will  soothe  their  humour ; 
Besides,  my  beard  lacks  trimming. 

[_IIe  rises  from  his  bed,  and  advances  with  great 

symptoms  of  trepidation,  but  affecting  an  air 

of  composure.   The  Goblins  receive  him  with 

fantastic  ceremony. 

Gentlemen,  'tis  your  will  I  should  be  trimm'd — 

E'en  do  your  pleasure.    (  They  pioint  to  a  seat — he  sits.) 

Think,  howsoe'er, 
Of  me  as  one  who  hates  to  see  his  blood ; 
Therefore  I  do  beseech  you,  signior, 
Be  gentle  in  your  craft.     I  know  those  barbers. 
One  would  have  harrows  driven  across  his  visnomy, 
Rather  than  they  should  touch  it  with  a  razor. 
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OwLSPiEGLE  shaves  Gullcrammer,  while  Cockle- 
DEMOY  sings. 

Father  never  started  hair, 
Shaved  too  close,  or  left  too  bare — 
Father's  raizor  slips  as  glib 
As  from  courtly  tongue  a  fib. 
Whiskers,  mustache,  he  can  trim  in 
Fashion  meet  to  please  the  women  ; 
Sharp's  his  blade,  perfumed  his  lather, — 
Happy  those  are  trimm'd  by  father  ! 

GULLCRAMMER. 

That's  a  good  boy.     I  love  to  hear  a  child 
Stand  for  his  father,  if  he  were  the  devil. 

\_He  motions  to  rise. 
Craving  your  pardon,  sir. — What !  sit  again  ? 
My  hair  lacks  not  your  scissors. 

[OwLSPiEGLE  insists  on  his  sitti7ig^ 
Nay,  if  you're  peremptory,  I'll  ne'er  dispute  it, 
Nor  eat  the  cow  and  choke  upon  the  tail — 
E'en  trim  me  to  your  fashion. 

[OwLSPiEGLE  cuts  his  hair,   and    shaves  his 
head,  ridiculously. 
COCKLEDEMOY  (stngs  as  before.) 

Hair -breadth  'scapes,  and  hair-breadth  snares, 

Hare-brain'd  foUies,  ventures,  cares. 

Part  when  father  clips  your  hairs. 

If  there  is  a  hero  frantic, 

Or  a  lover  too  romantic  ; — 

If  threescore  seeks  second  spouse. 

Or  fourteen  lists  lover's  vows. 

Bring  them  here — for  a  Scotch  boddle, 

Owlspiegle  shall  trim  their  noddle. 
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[  They  take  tJie  napkin  from  about  Gullcram- 
mer's  neck.  He  makes  hows  of  acknow- 
ledgment., which  they  return  fantastically, 
and  sing — 

Thrice  crow'd  hath  the  blackcock,  thrice  croak'd  hath  the  raven, 
And^ Master  IMelchisedek  GuUcrammer's  shaven  ! 

GULLCRAMMER. 

My  friends,  you  are  too  musical  for  me ; 

But  though  I  cannot  cope  with  you  in  song, 

I  would,  in  humble  prose,  enquire  of  you. 

If  that  you  will  permit  me  to  acquit 

Even  with  the  barber's  pence  the  barber's  service  ? 

[  TTiey  shake  their  heads. 
Or  if  there  is  aught  else  that  I  can  do  for  you, 
Sweet  Master  Owlspiegle,  or  your  loving  child, 
The  hopeful  Cockle'moy  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Sir,  you  have  been  trimm'd  of  late. 
Smooth's  your  chin,  and  bald  your  pate ; 
Lest  cold  rheums  should  work  you  harm. 
Here's  a  cap  to  keep  you  warm. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Welcome,  as  Fortunatus'  wishing  cap, 
For  'twas  a  cap  that  I  was  wishing  for. 
(There  I  was  quaint  in  spite  of  mortal  terror.) 

\_As  he  puts  on  the  cap,  a  pair  of  ass's   ears 
disengage  themselves. 
Upon  my  faith,  it  is  a  dainty  head-dress, 
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And  might  become   an   alderman ! — Thanks,  sweet 

Monsieur, 
Thou'rt  a  considerate  youth. 

\_Both  Goblins  hoiv  with  ceremony  to  Gull- 
crammer,  who  returns  their  salutation. 
OwLSPiEGLE  descends  hy  the  trap-door, 
CocKLEDEMOY  S2irings  out  at  ivindow. 

SONG  (without.) 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy,  my  hope,  my  care, 
Where  art  tliou  now,  O  tell  me  where  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Up  in  the  sky. 
On  the  bonny  dragonfly. 
Come,  father,  come  you  too — 
She  has  four  wings  and  strength  enow. 
And  her  long  body  has  room  for  two. 
GULLCRAMMER. 

Cockledemoy  now  is  a  naughty  brat — 
Would  have  the  poor  old  stiiF-rumped  devil,  his  fa- 
ther. 
Peril  his  fiendish  neck.     All  boys  are  thoughtless. 

SONG. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

"Which  way  didst  thou  take  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 
I  have  fall'n  in  the  lake — 
Help,  father,  for  Beelzebub's  sake. 
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GULLCRAMMERo 

The  imp  is  drown'd, — a  strange  death  for  a  devil, — 
O,  may  all  boys  take  warning,  and  be  civil ; 
Respect  their  loving  sires,  endure  a  chiding, 
Nor  roam  by  night  on  dragonflies  a-riding ! 
cocKLEDEMOY  (sings.) 

Now  merrily,  merrily,  row  I  to  shore, 

My  bark  is  a  bean-shell,  a  straw  for  an  oar. 

owLSPiEGLE  {sings.) 

My  life,  my  joy. 
My  Cocliledemoy  ! 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I  can  bear  this  no  longer — thus  children  are  spoil'd. 

\_Strikes  into  the  tune. 

Master  Owlspiegle,  hoy  ! 

He  deserves  to  be  whipp'd,  little  Cockledemoy  ! 

[  Their  voices  are  heard  as  if  dying  away. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

They're  gone  ! — Now,  am  I  scared,  or  am  I  not  ? 
I  think  the  very  desperate  ecstasy 
Of  fear  has  given  me  courage.^     This  is  strange  now. 
When  they  were  here,  I  was  not  half  so  frighten'd 
As  now  they're  gone — they  were  a  sort  of  company. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  use — A  horn,  a  claw. 
The  tip  of  a  fiend's  tail,  was  wont  to  scare  me. 

'  ["  Cowards,  upon  necessity,  assume 
A  fearful  bravery  ;   thinking  by  this  face 
To  fasten  in  men's  minds  that  they  have  courage." 

Shakspeare.] 
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Now  am  I  with  the  devil  hand  and  glove  ; 

His  soap  has  lather'd,  and  his  razor  shaved  me ; 

I've  joined  him  in  a  catch,  kept  time  and  tune, 

Could  dine  with  him,  nor  ask  for  a  long  spoon  ; 

And  if  I  keep  not  better  company, 

What  will  become  of  me  when  I  shall  die  ?        \_Exit. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Gothic  Hall,  waste  and  ruinous.  The  moonlight 
is  at  times  see7i  through  the  shafted  windoivs.^  Enter 
Katleen  and  Blackthorn — They  have  thrown 
off  the  more  ludicrous  parts  of  their  disguise. 

KATLEEN. 

This  way — this  way  ;  was  ever  fool  so  gull'd  ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

I  play'd  the  barber  better  than  I  thought  for. 
Well,  I've  an  occupation  in  reserve, 
When  the  long  bow  and  merry  musket  fail  rae. — ■ 
But,  hark  ye,  pretty  Katleen. 

KATLEEN. 

What  should  I  hearken  to  ? 

BLACKTHORN. 

Art  thou  not  afraid, 

'  I  have  a  notion  that  this  can  ba  managed  so  as  to  represent  im- 
perfect, or  flitting  moonlight,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Eidophusikon. 
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In  these  wild  halls  while  playing  feigned  goblins, 
That  we  may  meet  with  real  ones  ? 

KATLEEN. 

Not  a  jot. 
My  spirit  is  too  light,  my  heart  too  bold, 
To  fear  a  visit  from  the  other  world. 

BLACKTHORN. 

But  is  not  this  the  place,  the  very  hall. 

In  which  men  say  that  Oswald's  grandfather. 

The  black  Lord  Erick,  walks  his  penance  round  ? 

Credit  me,  Katleen,  these  half-moulder'd  columns 

Have  in  their  ruin  something  very  fiendish. 

And,  if  you'll  take  an  honest  friend's  advice. 

The  sooner  that  you  change  their  shatter'd  splendour 

For  the  snug  cottage  that  I  told  you  of, 

BeUeve  me,  it  will  prove  the  blither  dwelling. 

KATLEEN. 

If  I  e'er  see  that  cottage,  honest  Blackthorn, 
Believe  me,  it  shall  be  from  other  motive 
Than  fear  of  Erick's  spectre. 

\^A  rustling  sound  is  heard, 

BLACKTHORN. 

I  heard  a  rustling  sound — 
Upon  my  life,  there's  something  in  the  hall, 
Katleen,  besides  us  two ! 

KATLEEN. 

A  yeoman  thou, 
A  forester,  and  frighten'd  !  I  am  sorry 
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I  gave  the  fool's-cap  to  poor  GuUcramraer, 
And  let  thy  head  go  bare. 

[  The  same  rusJiing  sound  is  repeated. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Why,  are  you  mad,  or  hear  you  not  the  sound  ? 

KATLEEN. 

And  if  I  do,  I  take  small  heed  of  it. 

Will  you  allow  a  maiden  to  be  bolder 

Than  you,  with  beard  on  chin  and  sword  at  girdle  ? 

BLACKTHORN. 

Nay,  if  I  had  my  sword,  I  would  not  care ; 
Though  I  ne'er  heard  of  master  of  defence, 
So  active  at  his  weapon  as  to  brave 
The  devil,  or  a  ghost — See  !  see !  see  yonder ! 

[A  Figure  is  imperfectly  seen  hetween  tioo  of  the 
pillars. 

KATLEEN. 

There's   something   moves,   that's   certain,   and  the 

moonlight. 
Chased  by  the  flitting  gale,  is  too  imperfect 
To  show  its  form  ;  but,  in  the  name  of  God, 
I'll  venture  on  it  boldly. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Wilt  thou  so  ? 
Were  I  alone,  now,  I  were  strongly  tempted 
To  trust  my  heels  for  safety  ;  but  with  thee, 
Be  it  fiend  or  fairy,  I'll  take  risk  to  meet  it. 

KATLEEN. 

It  stands  full  in  our  path,  and  we  must  pass  it, 
Or  tarry  here  all  night. 

VOL.  XII.  P 
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BLACKTHORN. 

In  its  vile  company  ? 
\_As  they  advance  towards  the  Figure,  it  is  more 
plainly  distinguished,  which  might,  I  think, 
be  contrived  by  raising  successive  screens 
of  crape.  The  Figure  is  wrapped  in  a 
long  robe,  like  the  mantle  of  a  Hermit,  or 
Palmer. 

PALMER. 

Ho  !  ye  who  thread  by  night  these  wildering  scenes, 
In  garb  of  those  who  long  have  slept  in  death, 
Fear  ye  the  company  of  those  you  imitate  ? 

BLACKTHORN. 

This  is  the  devil,  Katleen,  let  us  fly  !  {^Runs  off. 

KATLEEN. 

I  wUl  not  fly — why  should  I  ?  My  nerves  shake 
To  look  on  this  strange  vision,  but  my  heart 
Partakes    not    the    alarm. — If    thou   dost    come   in 

Heaven's  name, 
In  Heaven's  name  art  thou  welcome ! 

PALMER. 

I  come,  by  Heaven  permitted.     Quit  this  castle : 

There  is  a  fate  on't — if  for  good  or  evil, 

Brief  space  shall  soon  determine.     In  that  fate, 

If  good,  by  lineage  thou  canst  nothing  claim  ; 

If  evil,  much  mayst  suffer. — Leave  these  precincts. 

KATLEEN. 

Whate'er  thou  art,  be  answer'd — Know,  I  will  not 
Desert  the  kinswoman  who  train'd  my  youth  ; 
Know,  that  I  will  not  quit  my  friend,  my  Flora; 
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Know,  that  I  v/ill  not  leave  the  ag-ed  man 

Whose  roof  has  shelter'd  me^     This  is  my  resolve — 

If  evil  come,  I  aid  my  friends  to  bear  it ; 

If  good,  my  part  shall  be  to  s6e  them  prosper, 

A  portion  in  their  happiness  from  which 

No  fiend  can  bar  me. 

PALMER. 

Maid,  before  thy  courage, 
Firm  built  on  innocence,  even  beings  of  nature 
More  powerful  far  than  thine,  give  place  and  way ; 
Take  then  this  key,  and  wait  the  event  with  courage. 
[^He  drops  the  hey. — He  disappears  gradually 
— the  moonlight  failing  at  the  same  time, 
KATLEEN  {after  a  pause.^ 
Whate'er  it  was,  'tis  gone  !   My  head  turns  round — 
The  blood  that  lately  fortified  my  heart 
Now  eddies  in  full  torrent  to  my  brain, 
And  makes  wild  work  with  reason.     I  will  haste, 
If  that  my  steps  can  bear  me  so  far  safe, 
To  living  company.     What  if  I  meet  it 
Again  in  the  long  aisle,  or  vaulted  passage  ? 
And  if  I  do,  the  strong  support  that  bore  me 
Through  this  appalling  interview,  again 
Shall  strengthen  and  uphold  me. 

\_As  she  steps  for  tear  d  she  stumbles  over  the  hey. 
What's  this  ?    The  key  ? — there  may  be  mystery  in't. 
I'll  to  my  kinswoman,  when  this  dizzy  fit 
Will  give  me  leave  to  choose  my  way  aright. 

\_She  sits  doxon  exhausted. 
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He-enter  Blackthorn,  toitk  a  drawn  sword  and 

torch. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Katleen !  What,  Katleen  ! — What  a  wretch  was  I 
To  leave  her  ! — Katleen, — I  am  weapon'd  now, 
And  fear  nor  dog  nor  devil. —  She  replies  not ! 
Beast  that  I  was — nay,  worse  than  beast ;  the  stag', 
As  timorous  as  he  is,  fights  for  his  hind. 
What's  to  be  done  ? — I'll  search  this  cursed  castle 
From  dungeon  to  the  battlements  ;    if  I   find  her 
not, 

I'll  fling  me  from  the  highest  pinnacle 

KATLEEN  {%cho  luts  somewJiat  gathered  her  spirits, 

in  consequence  of  his  entrance,  comes  behind  and 

touches  him  ;  he  starts.^ 

Brave  sir ! 
I'll  spare  you  that  rash  leap — You're  a  bold  woods- 
man ! 
Surely  I  hope  that  from  this  night  henceforward 
You'll  never  kill  a  hare,  since  you're  akin  to  them  ; 

0  I  could  laugh — but  that  my  head's  so  dizzy. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Lean  on  me,  Katleen — By  my  honest  word, 

1  thought  you  close  behind — I  was  surprised, 
Not  a  jot  frighten'd. 

KATLEEN. 

Thou  art  a  fool  to  ask  me  to  thy  cottage. 
And  then  to  show  me  at  what  slight  expense 
Of  manhood  I  might  master  thee  and  it. 
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BLACKTHORN. 

I'll  take  the  risk  of  that — This  goblin  business 

Came  rather  unexpected  ;  the  best  horse 

Will  start  at  sudden  sights.     Try  me  again, 

And  if  I  prove  not  true  to  bonny  Katleen, 

Hang  me  in  mine  own  bowstring.  \_Exeu7it. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Scene  returns  to  the  Apartment  at  the  heginning 
of  Act  Second.     Oswald  and  Durward  are  dis- 
covered with  Eleanor,   Flora,    and  Leonard 
Durward  shuts  a  Proyer-hook,tvhich  he  seems  to 
have  been  reading. 

DURWARD. 

Tis  true — the  difference  betwixt  the  churches, 
Which  zealots  love  to  dwell  on,  to  the  wise 
Of  either  flock  are  of  far  less  importance 
Than  those  great  truths  to  which  all  Christian  men 
Subscribe  with  equal  reverence. 

OSWALD. 

We  thank  thee,  father,  for  the  holy  office, 

Still  best  performed  when  the  pastor's  tongue 

Is  echo  to  his  breast ;  of  jarring  creeds 

It  ill  beseems  a  layman's  tongue  to  speak. — 

Where  have  you  stowed  yon  prater  ?        [  7b  Flora. 
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FLORA. 

Safe  in  the  goblin-chamber. 

ELEANOR. 

The  goblin-chamber ! 
Maiden,  wert  thou  frantic  ? — if  his  Reverence 
Have  suffer'd  harm  by  waspish  Owlspiegle, 
Be  sure  thou  shalt  abuy  it. 

FLORA. 

Here  he  comes, 
Can  answer  for  himself ! 

Enter  Gullcrammer,  in  the  fashion  in  which  Owls- 
piegle had  put  him:  having  thefooVs-cap  on  his 
head,  and  towel  about  his  neck,  &jc.     His  manner 
through  the  scene  is  ivild  and  extravagant,  as  if  the 
fright  had  a  little  affected  his  brain. 
durward. 
A  goodly  spectacle  ! — Is  there  such  a  goblin  ? 
(^To  Oswald.)  Or  has  sheer  terror  made  him  such  a 
figure? 

OSWALD. 

There  is  a  sort  of  wavering  tradition 

Of  a  malicious  imp  who  teazed  all  strangers  ; 

My  father  wont  to  call  him  Owlspiegle. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Who  talks  of  Owlspiegle  ? 

He  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a  devil. 

So  is  his  son,  the  hopeful  Cockle'moy.  < 
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(Sings.) 
"  My  hope,  my  joy. 
My  Cockledemoy  ! " 

LEONARD. 

The  fool's  bewitch'd — the  goblin  hath  furnish'd  him 
A  cap  which  well  befits  his  reverend  wisdom. 

FLORA. 

If  I  could  think  he  had  lost  his  slender  wits, 
I  should  be  sorry  for  the  trick  they  play'd  him. 

LEONARD. 

0  fear  him  not ;  it  were  a  foul  reflection 
On  any  fiend  of  sense  and  reputation, 

To  filch  such  petty  wares  as  his  poor  brains. 

DURWARD. 

What  saw'st  thou,  sir  ?  What  heard'st  thou  ? 

GULLCRAMMER. 

What  wast  I  saw  and  heard  ? 

That  which  old  g-reybeards. 

Who  conjure  Hebrew  into  Anglo-Saxon, 

To  cheat  starved  barons  with,  can  little  guess  at. 

FLORA. 

If  he  begin  so  roundly  with  my  father, 
His  madness  is  not  like  to  save  his  bones. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Sirs,  midnight- came,  and  with  it  came  the  goblin. 

1  had  reposed  me  after  some  brief  study  ; 
But  as  the  soldier,  sleeping  in  the  trench, 
Keeps  sword  and  musket  by  him,  so  I  had 
My  Httle  Hebrew  manual  prompt  for  service. 
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FLORA. 

Sausagian  sotvsd-face  ;  that  much  of  your  Hebrew 
Even  I  can  bear  in  memory. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

We  counter'd, 
The  goblin  and  myself,  even  in  mid-chamber, 
And  each  stepp'd  back  a  pace,  as  'twere  to  study 
The  foe  he  had  to  deal  with  ! — I  bethought  me, 
Ghosts  ne'er  have  the  first  word,  and  so  I  took  it, 
And  fired  a  volley  of  round  Greek  at  him. 
He  stood  his  ground,  and  answer'd  in  the  Syriac  ; 
I  flank'd  my  Greek  with  Hebrew,  and  compell'd  him — 

\_A  noise  heard. 

OSWALD. 

Peace,  idle  prater  ! — Hark — what  sounds  are  these  ? 
Amid  the  growling  of  the  storm  without, 
I  hear  strange  notes  of  music,  and  the  clash 
Of  coursers'  trampling  feet. 

VOICES  (ivithoiit.) 

We  come,  dark  riders  of  the  night, 

And  flit  before  the  dawning  light ; 

HUl  and  valley,  far  aloof, 

Shake  to  hear  our  chargers'  hoof ; 

But  not  a  foot-stamp  on  the  green 

At  morn  shall  show  where  we  have  been. 

OSWALD. 

These  must  be  revellers  belated — 

Let  them  pass  on  ;  the  ruin'd  halls  of  Deyorgoil 

Open  to  no  such  guests. — 
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[^Flourish  of  trumpets  at  a  distance,  then  nearer. 
They  sound  a  summons  ; 
What  can  they  lack  at  this  dead  hour  of  night  ? 
Look  out,  and  see  their  number,  and  their  bearing. 

LEONARD  {goes  iqj  to  the  windotv.) 
'Tis  strange — one  single  shadowy  form  alone 
Is  hovering  on  the  drawbridge — far  apart 
Flit  through  the  tempest  banners,  horse,  and  riders, 
In  darkness  lost,  or  dimly  seen  by  lightning. — 
Hither  the  figure  moves — the  bolts  revolve — 
The  gate  uncloses  to  him. 

ELEANOR. 

Heaven  protect  us  I 
The  Palmer  enters — Gullcrammer  runs  off. 

OSWALD. 

Whence  and  what  art    thou  ? — for  what  end  come 
hither  ? 

PALMER. 

I  come  from  a  far  land,  where  the  storm  howls  not, 
And  the  sun  sets  not,  to  pronounce  to  thee, 
Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  thy  house's  fate. 

DURWARD. 

I  charge  thee  in  the  name  we  late  have  kneel'd  to 

PALMER. 

Abbot  of  Lanercost,  I  bid  thee  peace  ! 

Uninterrupted  let  me  do  mine  errand  : 

Baron  of  Devorgoil,  son  of  the  bold,  the  proud. 
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The  warlike  and  the  mighty,  wherefore  wear'st  thou 
The  habit  of  a  peasant  ? — Tell  me,  wherefore 
Are  thy  fair  halls  thus  waste — thy  chambers  bare — 
Where  are  the  tapestries,  where  the  conquer'd  banners, 
Trophies,  and  g-ilded  arms,  that  deck'd  the  walls 
Of  once  proud  Devorgoil  ? 

l^Ue  advances,  and  places  himself  where  the 

Armour  hung,  so  as  to  be  nearly  in  the  centre 

of  the  Scene. 

DURWARD. 

Whoe'er  thou  art — if  thou  dost  know  so  much, 
Needs  must  thou  know 

OSWALD. 

Peace  !  I  will  answer  here  ;  to  me  he  spoke. — 

Mysterious  stranger,  brietly  I  reply  : 

A  peasant's  dress  befits  a  peasant's  fortune  ; 

And  'twere  vain  mockery  to  array  these  walls 

In  trophies,  of  whose  memory  nought  remains, 

Save  that  the  cruelty  outvied  the  valour 

Of  those  who  wore  them. 

PALMER. 

Degenerate  as  thou  art, 
Knowst  thou  to  whom  thou  sayst  this  ? 

\_He  drops  his  mantle,  and  is  discovered  armed 
as  nearly  as  may  he  to  the  suit  xohich  hung 
on  the  wall ;  all  express  terror. 

OSWALD. 

It  is  himself — the  spirit  of  mine  Ancestor  ! 
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ERICK. 

Tremble  not,  son,  but  hear  me  I 

\_He  strikes  the  wall,  it  opens  and  discovers  the 
Treasure-  Chamher. 

There  lies  piled 
The  wealth  I  brought  from  wasted  Cumberland, 
Enough  to  reinstate  thy  ruin'd  fortunes. — 
Cast  from  thine  high-born  brows  that  peasant  bonnet. 
Throw  from  thy  noble  grasp  the  peasant's  staff. 
O'er  all,  withdraw  thine  hand  from  that  mean  mate. 
Whom  in  an  hour  of  reckless  desperation 
Thy  fortunes  cast  thee  on.     This  do, 
And  be  as  great  as  ere  was  Devorgoil, 
When  Devorgoil  was  richest !  ^ 

DURWARD. 

Lord  Oswald,  thou  art  tempted  by  a  fiend, 
Who  doth  assail  thee  on  thy  weakest  side, — 
Thy  pride  of  lineage,  and  thy  love  of  grandeur. 
Stand  fast — resist — contemn  his  fatal  offers  ! 

ELEANOR. 

Urge  him  not,  father  ;  if  the  sacrifice 

Of  such  a  wasted  woe-worn  wretch  as  I  am, 

Can  save  him  from  the  abyss  of  misery. 

Upon  whose  verge  he's  tottering,  let  me  wander 

An  unacknowledged  outcast  from  his  castle, 

Even  to  the  humble  cottage  I  was  born  in. 

*  [MS. — "  And  be  as  ricli  as  ere  was  Devorgoil, 
When  Devorgoil  was  proudest."] 
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OSWALD. 

No,  Ellen,  no — it  is  not  thus  they  part, 

Whose  hearts  and  souls,  disasters  borne  in  common 

Have  knit  together,  close  as  summer  sapling-s 

Are  twined  in  union  by  the  eddying-  tempest. — 

Spirit  of  Erick,  while  thou  bear'st  his  shape, 

I'll  answer  with  no  ruder  conjuration 

Thy  impious  counsel,  other  than  with  these  words, 

Depart,  and  tempt  me  not ! 

ERICK. 

Then  Fate  will  have  her  course — Fall,  massive  grate, 
Yield  them  the  tempting  view  of  these  rich  treasures, 
But  bar  them  from  possession  ! 

\_^  portcullis  falls  before  the  door  of  the  Trea- 
sure Chamber . 

Mortals,  hear ! 
No  hand  may  ope  that  grate,  except  the  Heir 
Of  plunder'd  Aglionby,  whose  mighty  wealth, 
Ravish'd  in  evil  hour,  lies  yonder  piled — 
And  not  his  hand  prevails  without  the  key 
Of  Black  Lord  Erick — brief  space  is  given 
To  save  proud  Devorgoil. — So  wills  high  Heaven. 

[  Tliunder — he  disapjiears. 

DURWARD. 

Gaze  not  so  wildly — you  have  stood  the  trial 
That  his  commission  bore — and  Heaven  designs. 
If  I  may  spell  his  will,  to  rescue  Devorgoil 
Even  by  the  Heir  of  Aglionby — Behold  him 
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In  that  young  forester,  unto  whose  hand 
Those  hars  shall  yield  the  treasures  of  his  house, 
Destined  to  ransom  yours. — Advance,  young  Leonard, 
And  prove  the  adventure. 

LEONARD  {advances  and  attempts  the  grate.^ 
It  is  fast 
As  is  the  tower,  rock-seated. 

OSWALD. 

We  will  fetch  other  means,  and  prove  its  strength, 
Nor  starve  in  poverty  with  wealth  before  us. 

DURWARD. 

Think  what  the  vision  spoke  ; 
The  key — the  fated  key 

Enter  Gullcrammer. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

A  key  ? — I  say  a  quay  is  what  we  want, 
Thus  by  the  learn'd  orthographized — Q,  u,  a,  y. 
The  lake  is  overllow'd ! — A  quay,  a  boat, 
Oars,  punt,  or  sculler,  is  all  one  to  me ! — 
We  shall  be  drown'd,  good  people  ! ! ! 

Enter  Katleen  and  Blackthorn. 

KATLEEN. 

Deliver  us ! 
Haste,  save  yourselves — the  lake  is  rising  fast.^ 

^  If  it  could  be  managed  to  render  the  rising  of  the  lake  visible, 
it  would  answer  well  for  a  coup-de-thedtre. 
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BLACKTHORN. 

T  has  risen  my  bow's  height  in  the  last  five  minutes, 
And  still  is  swelling  strangely. 
GULLCRAMMER  (/fAo  lias  stood  astonished  upon  seeing 

them.) 
We  shall  be  drown'd  without  your  kind  assistance. 
Sweet  Master  Owlspiegle,  your  dragonfly — 
Your  straw,  your  bean-stalk,  gentle  Cockle'moy  ! 

LEONARD  (looMng from  the  shot-hole.) 
'Tis  true,  by  all  that's  fearful !   The  proud  lake 
Peers,  like  ambitious  tyrant,  o'er  his  bounds, 
And  soon  will  whelm  the  castle — -even  the  drawbridge 
Is  under  water  now. 

KATLEEN. 

Let  us  escape !  Why  stand  you  gazing  there  ? 

DURWARD. 

Upon  the  opening  of  that  fatal  grate 
Depends  the  fearful  spell  that  now  entraps  us, 
The  key  of  Black  Lord  Erick — ere  we  find  it. 
The  castle  will  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves, 
And  we  shall  perish  in  it ! 

KATLEEN  {(giving  the  hey.) 

Here,  prove  this  ; 
A  chance  most  strange  and  fearful  gave  it  me. 

OSWALD  {puts  it  into  the  lock,  and  attempts  to  turn 
it — a  loud  clap  of  thunder'.) 

FLORA. 

The  lake  still  rises  faster. — Leonard,  Leonard, 
Canst  thou  not  save  us ! 
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[Leonard  tines  the  lock — it  opens  with  a 
violent  noise,  and  the  Portcullis  rises.  A 
loud  strain  of  loild  music. —  There  may  he  a 
Chorus  here. 

[Oswald  enters  the  apartment,  and  hrings 
out  a  scroll. 

LEONARD. 

The  lake  is  ebbing  with  as  wondrous  haste 
As  late  it  rose — the  drawbridge  is  left  dry ! 

OSWALD. 

This  may  explain  the  cause. — 

(GuLLCRAMMER  offers  to  take  it.)     But  soft  you,  sir, 
We'll  not  disturb  your  learning  for  the  matter  ; 
Yet,  since  you've  borne  a  part  in  this  strange  drama, 
You  shall  not  go  unguerdou'd.     Wise  or  learn'd, 
Modest  or  gentle,  Heaven  alone  can  make  thee, 
Being  so  much  otherwise ;  but  from  this  abundance 
Thou  shalt  have  that  shall  gild  thine  ignorance, 
Exalt  thy  base  descent,  make  thy  presumption 
Seem  modest  confidence,  and  find  thee  hundreds 
Ready  to  swear  that  same  fool's-cap  of  thine 
Is  reverend  as  a  mitre. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Thanks,  mighty  baron,  now  no  more  a  bare  one ! — 
I  will  be  quaint  with  him,  for  all  his  (juips.       \_Aside. 

OSWALD. 

Nor  shall  kind  Katleen  lack 
Her  portion  in  our  happiness. 
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KATLEEN, 

Thanks,  my  good  lord,  but  Katleen's  fate  is  fix'd — 

There  is  a  certain  valiant  forester, 

Too  much  afear'd  of  ghosts  to  sleep  anights 

In  his  lone  cottage,  without  one  to  guard  him. — 

LEONARD. 

If  I  forget  my  comrade's  faithful  friendship, 
May  I  be  lost  to  fortune,  hope,  and  love  ! 

DURWARD. 

Peace,  all !  and  hear  the  blessing  which  this  scroll 
Speaks  unto  faith,  and  constancy,  and  virtue. 
No  more  this  castle's  troubled  guest, 
Dark  Erick's  spirit  hath  found  rest. 
The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  past — 
For  Constancy  defies  their  blast. 
Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  free 
Shall  wed  the  Heir  of  Aglionby  ; 
Nor  ever  more  dishonour  soil 
The  rescued  house  of  Devorgoil  !^ 

END  OF  THE  DOOM  OF  DEVORGOIL. 


J  [MS.—"  The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  past- 
Constancy  abides  their  blast. 
Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  fair 
Shall  wed  with  Dacre's  injured  heir ; 
The  silyer  moou  of  Devorgoil."] 
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Cur  aliquid  vidi  ?  cur  noxia  lumiua  feci 
Cur  imprudent!  cognita  culpa  mihi  est? 

OviDii  Tristium,  Liber  Secundus. 
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PREFACE. 


There  is  not,  perhaps,  upon  record,  a  tale  of 
horror  which   gives  us  a  more  perfect  picture 
than  is  afforded  by  the  present,  of  the  violence 
of  our  ancestors,  or  the  complicated  crimes  into 
which  they  were  hurried,  by  M'hat  their  wise, 
but  ill-enforced  laws,  termed  the  heathenish  and 
accursed  practice  of  Deadly  Feud.     The  author 
has  tried  to  extract  some  dramatic  scenes   out 
of  it ;  but  he  is  conscious  no  exertions  of  his 
can  increase  the  horror  of  that  which  is  in  itself 
so  iniquitous.     Yet  if  we  look  at  modern  events, 
we  must  not  too  hastily  venture  to  conclude  that 
our  own  times  have  so  much  the  superiority 
over  former  days  as  we  might  at  first  be  tempt- 
ed to  infer.     One  great  object  has  indeed  been 
obtained.     The  power  of  the  laws  extends  over 
the  country  universally,  and  if  criminals  at  pre- 
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sent  sometimes  escape  punishment,  this  can  only 
be  by  eluding  justice, — not,  as  of  old,  by  defy- 
ing it. 

But  the  motives  which  influence  modern  ruf- 
fians to  commit '  actions  at  which  we  pause  with 
wonder  and  horror,  arise,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  thirst  of  gain.  For  the  hope  of  lucre, 
we  have  seen  a  wretch  seduced  to  his  fate,  un- 
der the  pretext  that  he  was  to  share  in  amuse- 
ment and  conviviahty  ;  and,  for  gold,  we  have 
seen  the  meanest  of  wretches  deprived  of  life, 
and  their  miserable  remains  cheated  of  the  grave. 

The  loftier,  if  equaUy  cruel,  feelings  of  pride, 
ambition,  and  love  of  vengeance,  were  the  idols 
of  our  forefathers,  while  the  caitiffs  of  our  day 
bend  to  Mammon,  the  meanest  of  the  spirits 
who  fell.^  The  criminals,  therefore,  of  former 
times,  drew  their  hellish  inspiration  from  a  loftier 
source  than  is  known  to  modern  villains.  The 
fever  of  unsated  ambition,  the  frenzy  of  ungra- 
tified  revenge,  the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scoto- 
rum,  stigmatized  by  our  jurists  and  our  l^isla- 

1  [  " Mammon  led  them  on  : 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven." — Milton.] 
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tors,  held  life  but  as  passing  breath ;  and  such 
enormities  as  now  sound  like  the  acts  of  a  mad- 
man, were  then  the  familiar  deeds  of  every  of- 
fended noble.  With  these  observations  we  pro- 
ceed to  our  story. 

John  Muir,  or  Mure,  of  Auchindrane,  the 
contriver  and  executor  of  the  following  cruelties, 
was  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and  good 
estate  in  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  bold,  ambitious, 
treacherous  to  the  last  degree,  and  utterly  un- 
conscientious,— a  Richard  the  Third  in  private 
life,  inaccessible  alike  to  pity  and  to  remorse. 
His  view  was  to  raise  the  power,  and  extend  the 
grandeur,  of  his  own  family.  This  gentleman 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy of  Barganie,  who  was,  excepting  the  Earl 
of  Cassilis,  the  most  important  person  in  all 
Carrick,  the  district  of  Ayrshire  which  he  inha- 
bited, and  where  the  name  of  Kennedy  held  so 
great  a  sway  as  to  give  rise  to  the  popular 
rhyme, — 

"  'Twlxt  Wigton  and  the  town  of  Air, 
Portpatrick  and  the  Cruives  of  Cree, 

No  man  need  think  for  to  bide  there, 
Unless  he  court  Saint  Kennedie." 
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Now,  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  who  had  pro- 
mised himself  high  advancement  by  means  of 
his  father-in-law  Barganie,  saw,  with  envy  and 
resentment,  that  his  influence  remained  second 
and  inferior  to  the  House  of  Cassilis,  chief  of  all 
the  Kennedys.  The  Earl  was  indeed  a  minor, 
but  his  authority  was  maintained,  and  his  affairs 
well  managed,  by  his  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy of  Cullayne,  the  brother  to  the  deceased 
Earl,  and  tutor  and  guardian  to  the  present. 
This  worthy  gentleman  supported  his  nephew's 
dignity  and  the  credit  of  the  house  so  effectually, 
that  Barganie's  consequence  was  much  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  the  ambitious  Auchindrane, 
his  son-in-law,  saw  no  better  remedy  than  to 
remove  so  formidable  a  rival  as  Cullayne  by 
violent  means. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  of  God  1597,  he 
came  with  a  party  of  followers  to  the  town  of 
Maybole,  (where  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cul- 
layne then  resided,)  and  lay  in  ambush  in  an. 
orchard,  through  which  he  knew  his  destined 
victim  was  to  pass,  in  returning  homewards  from 
a  house  where  he  was  engaged  to  sup.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Kennedy  came  alone,  and  unattended,  when 
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he  was  suddenly  fired  upon  by  Auchindrane  and 
his  accomplices,  who,  having  missed  their  aim, 
drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  him  to  slay 
him.  But  the  party  thus  assailed  at  disadvan- 
tage, had  the  good  fortune  to  hide  himself  for 
that  time  in  a  ruinous  house,  where  he  lay  con- 
cealed till  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  to 
his  assistance. 

Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  prosecuted  Mure  for 
this  assault,  who,  finding  himself  in  danger  from 
the  law,  made  a  sort  of  apology  and  agreement 
with  the  Lord  of  Cullayne,  to  whose  daughter  he 
united  his  eldest  son,  in  testimony  of  the  closest 
friendship  in  future.  This  agreement  was  sin- 
cere on  the  part  of  Kennedy,  who,  after  it  had 
been  entered  into,  showed  himself  Auchindrane's 
friend  and  assistant  on  all  occasions.  But  it 
was  most  false  and  treacherous  on  that  of  Mure, 
who  continued  to  nourish  the  purpose  of  mur- 
dering his  new  friend  and  ally  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

Auchindrane's  first  attempt  to  effect  this,  was 
by  means  of  the  young  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Bar- 
ganie,  (for  old  Barganie,  Auchindrane's  father- 
in-law,  was  dead,)  whom  he  persuaded  to  brave 
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the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  as  one  who  usurped  an  un- 
due influence  over  the  rest  of  the  name.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  hot-headed  youth,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Auchindrane,  rode  past  the  gate  of 
the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  without  waiting  on  his 
chief,  or  sending  him  any  message  of  civility. 
This  led  to  mutual  defiance,  being  regarded  by 
the  Earl,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  as  a 
personal  insult.  Both  parties  took  the  field  with 
their  followers,  at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  on  each  side.  The  action  which 
ensued  was  shorter  and  less  bloody  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Young  Barganie,  with  the 
rashness  of  headlong  courage,  and  Auchindrane, 
fired  by  deadly  enmity  to  the  House  of  Cassilis, 
made  a  precipitate  attack  on  the  Earl,  whose 
men  were  strongly  posted  and  under  cover.  They 
were  received  by  a  heavy  fire.  Barganie  was 
slain.  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  severely  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  became  unable  to  sit  his  horse, 
and,  the  leaders  thus  slain  or  disabled,  their 
party  drew  off  without  continuing  the  action. 
It  must  be  particularly  observed,  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas Kennedy  remained  neuter  in  this  quarrel, 
considering  his  connexion  with  Auchindrane  as 
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too  intimate  to  be  broken  even  by  his  desire  to 
assist  his  nephew. 

For  this  temperate  and  honourable  conduct 
he  met  a  vile  reward ;  for  Auchindrane,  in  re- 
sentment of  the  loss  of  his  relative  Barganie, 
and  the  downfall  of  his  ambitious  hopes,  con- 
tinued his  practices  against  the  life  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas of  Cullayne,  though  totally  innocent  of  con- 
tributing to  either.  Chance  favoured  his  wick- 
ed purpose. 

The  Knight  of  Cullayne,  finding  himself 
obliged  to  go  to  Edinburgh  on  a  particular  day, 
sent  a  message  by  a  servant  to  Mure,  in  which 
he  told  him,  in  the  most  unsuspecting  confidence, 
the  purpose  of  his  journey,  and  named  the 
road  which  he  proposed  to  take,  inviting  Mure 
to  meet  him  at  Duppill,  to  the  west  of  the  town 
of  Ayr,  a  place  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  him  any  commissions  which  he  might 
have  for  Edinburgh,  and  assuring  his  treacher- 
ous ally  he  would  attend  to  any  business  which 
he  might  have  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  as 
anxiously  as  to  his  own.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy's 
message  was  carried  to  the  town  of  Maybole, 
where  his  messenger,  for  some   trivial  reason, 
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had  the  import  committed  to  writing  by  a  school- 
master in  that  town,  and  despatched  it  to  its 
destination  by  means  of  a  poor  student,  named 
Dalrymple,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  the  house 
of  Auchindrane  in  person. 

This  suggested  to  Mure  a  diabohcal  plot. 
Having  thus  received  tidings  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy's  motions,  he  conceived  the  infernal 
purpose  of  having  the  confiding  friend  who  sent 
the  information,  waylaid  and  murdered  at  the 
place  appointed  to  meet  with  him,  not  only  in 
friendship,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him 
service.  He  dismissed  the  messenger  Dalrymple, 
cautioning  the  lad  to  carry  back  the  letter  to 
Maybole,  and  to  say  that  he  had  not  found  him, 
Auchindrane,  in  liis  house.  Having  taken  this 
precaution,  he  proceeded  to  instigate  the  brother 
of  the  slain  Gilbert  of  Barganie,  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy of  Drum-urghie  by  name,  and  Walter  Mure 
of  Cloncaird,  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  revenging  Barganie's  death. 
The  fiery  young  men  were  easily  induced  to 
vmdertake  the  crime.  They  waylaid  the  unsus- 
pecting Sir  Thomas  of  Cullayne  at  the  place 
appointed  to  meet  the  traitor  Auchindrane,  and 
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the  murderers  having  in  company  five  or  six 
servants,  well  mounted  and  armed,  assaulted 
and  cruelly  murdered  him  with  many  wounds. 
They  then  plundered  the  dead  corpse  of  his 
purse,  containing  a  thousand  merks  in  gold,  cut 
off  the  gold  buttons  which  he  wore  on  his  coat, 
and  despoiled  the  body  of  some  valuable  rings 
and  jewels.^ 

1  ["  No  papers  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered 
appear  to  afford  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  savage  state  of 
barbarism  into  which  that  country  must  have  sunk,  as  the 
following  Bond  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  to  his  brother 
and  heir-apparent,  Hew,  Master  of  Cassilis.  The  uncle  of 
these  young  men,  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzean, 
Tutor  of  Cassilis,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  mur- 
dered. May  11th,  1602,  by  Auchindrane's  accomplices. 

"  The  Master  of  Cassilis,  for  many  years  previous  to 
that  event,  was  in  open  hostility  to  his  brother.  During 
all  that  period,  however,  the  Master  maintained  habits  of 
the  closest  intimacy  with  Auchindrane  and  his  dissolute 
associates,  and  actualh' joined  him  in  various  hostile  enter- 
prises against  his  brother  the  Earl.  The  occurrence  of 
the  Laird  of  Culzean's  murder  was  embraced  by  their  mutual 
friends,  as  a  fitting  opportunity  to  effect  a  permanent  re- 
concihation  between  the  brothers  ;  '  hot '  (as  '  the  Historie 
of  the  Kennedies,'  p.  59,  quaintl}-  informs  us)  'the  cuntry 
thocht  that  he  wald  not  be  eirnest  in  that  cause,  for  the 
auld  luiff  betulx  liim  and  Auchindrayne.'     The  unprin- 
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The  revenge  due  for  his  uncle's  murder  was 
keenly  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.     As  the 

cipled  Earl,  (whose  sobriquet,  and  that  of  some  of  his  an- 
cestors, was  King  of  Carrick,  to  denote  the  boundless  sway 
which  he  exercised  over  his  own  vassals  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  district,)  relying  on  his  brother's  necessities, 
held  out  the  infamous  bribe  contained  in  the  following 
Bond,  to  induce  his  brother,  the  Master  of  Cassihs,  to 
murder  his  former  friend,  the  old  Laird  of  Auchindrane. 
Though  there  be  honour  among  thieves,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  none  among  assassins  ;  for  the  younger  bro- 
ther insisted  upon  having  the  price  of  blood  assured  to 
liim  by  a  vn-itten  document,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  Bond! 

"  Judging  by  the  Earl's  former  and  subsequent  history, 
he  probably  thought  that,  in  either  event,  his  purposes 
would  be  attained,  by  *  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. ' 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the 
Master's  acuteness,  and  the  experience  acquired  under  his 
quondam  preceptor,  Auchindrane,  that  we  should  likewise 
conjecture  that,  on  his  part,  he  would  hold  firm  possession 
of  the  Bond,  to  be  used  as  a  checkmate  against  his  bro- 
ther, should  he  think  fit  afterwards  to  turn  his  heel  upon 
him,  or  attempt  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  justice. 

"  The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  Bond  granted 
by  the  Earl : — '  We,  Johne,  Earle  of  CassilUs,  Lord 
Kennedy,  etc.,  bindis  and  oblissis  ws,  that  howsovne  our 
broder.  Hew  Kennedy  of  Brounstoun,  with  his  complices, 
taikis  the  Laird  of  Auchindraneis  lj*f,  that  we  sail  mak 
guid  and  thankfull   payment  to  him  and  thame,   of  the 
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murderers  fled  from  trial,  they  were  declared 
outlaws  ;  which  doom,  being  pronounced  by 
three  blasts  of  a  horn,  was  called  "  being  put 
to  the  horn,  and  declared  the  king's  rebel." 
Mure  of  Auchindrane  was  strongly  suspected  of 
having  been  the  instigator  of  the  crime.  But 
he  conceived  there  could  be  no  evidence  to  prove 
his  guilt  if  he  could  keep  the  boy  Dalrymple 
out  of  the  way,  who  delivered  the  letter  which 
made  him  acquainted  with  Cullayne's  journey, 
and  the  place  at  which  he  meant  to  halt.  On 
the  contrary,  he  saw,  that  if  the  lad  could  be 
produced  at  the  trial,  it  would  afford  ground  of 
fatal  presumption,  since  it  could  be  then  proved 

sowme  of  tuelif  hundreth  merkis,  yeirlie,  togidder  with 
corne  to  sex  horsis,  ay  and  quhill '  we  ressaw  ^  thame  in 
houshald  with  our  self:  Beginning  the  first  payment  imme- 
diatlie  efter  thair  committing  of  the  said  deid.  Attour,^ 
howsovne  we  ressaw  thame  in  houshald,  we  sail  pay  to 
the  twa  serwing  gentillmen  the  feis,  yeirlie,  as  our  awin 
houshald  serwandis.  And  heirto  we  obliss  ws,  vpoun  our 
honour.  Subscryvit  with  our  hand,  at  Maybole,  the  ferd 
day  of  September,  1602. 

'  JOHNE  ErLE  off  CaSSILLIS.'  " 

Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  622.] 
'  Aye  and  until.  ^  Receive.  *  Bloreover. 
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that  persons  so  nearly  connected  with  him  as 
Kennedy  and  Cloncaird  had  left  his  house,  and 
committed  the  murder  at  the  very  spot  which 
Cullayne  had  fixed  for  their  meeting. 

To  avoid  this  imminent  danger  Mure  brought 
Dalrymple  to  his  house,  and  detained  him  there 
for  several  weeks.  But  the  youth  tiring  of  this 
confinement,  Mme  sent  him  to  reside  with  a 
friend,  Montgomery  of  Skellmorly,  who  main- 
tained him  under  a  borrowed  name,  amid  the 
desert  regions  of  the  then  almost  savage  island 
of  Arran.  Being  confident  in  the  absence  of 
this  material  witness,  Auchindrane,  instead  of 
flying,  hke  his  agents  Drum-urghie  and  Clon- 
caird, presented  himself  boldly  at  the  bar,  de- 
manded a  fair  trial,  and  offered  his  person  in 
combat  to  the  death  against  any  of  Lord  Cas- 
silis's  friends  who  might  impugn  his  innocence. 
This  audacity  was  successful,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed without  trial. 

Still,  however.  Mure  did  not  consider  him- 
self safe,  so  long  as  Dalrymple  was  within  the 
realm  of  Scotland ;  and  the  danger  grew  more 
pressing,  when  he  learned  that  the  lad  had  be- 
come impatient  of  the  restraint  which  he  sus- 
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tained  in  the  island  of  Arran,  and  returned  to 
some  of  his  friends  in  Ayrshire.  Mure  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  than  he  again  obtained  possession 
of  the  boy's  person,  and  a  second  time  concealed 
him  at  Auchindrane,  until  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  transport  him  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  contrived  to  have  him  enlisted  in  Buc- 
cleuch's  regiment ;  trusting,  doubtless,  that  some 
one  of  the  numerous  chances  of  war  might  destroy 
the  poor  young  man  whose  life  was  so  dangerous 
to  him. 

But  after  five  or  six  years'  uncertain  safety, 
bought  at  the  expense  of  so  much  violence  and 
cunning,  Auchindrane's  fears  were  exasperated 
into  frenzy,  when  he  found  this  dangerous  wit- 
ness, having  escaped  from  all  the  perils  of  cli- 
mate and  battle,  had  left,  or  been  discharged 
from,  the  Legion  of  Borderers,  and  had  again 
accomplished  his  return  to  Ayrshire.  There  is 
ground  to  suspect  that  Dalrymple  knew  the 
nature  of  the  hold  which  he  possessed  over 
Auchindrane,  and  was  desirous  of  extorting  from 
his  fears  some  better  provision  than  he  had  found 
either  in  Arran  or  the  Netherlands.  But  if  so, 
it  was  a  fatal  experiment  to  tamper  with  the 
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fears  of  such  a  man  as  Auchindrane,  who  deter- 
mined to  rid  himself  eifectually  of  this  unhappy- 
young  man. 

Mure  now  lodged  him  in  a  house  of  his  own, 
called  Chapeldonan,  tenanted  by  a  vassal  and 
connexion  of  his  called  James  Bannatyne.  This 
man  he  commissioned  to  meet  him  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night  on  the  sea-sands  near  Girvan,  and  bring 
with  him  the  unfortunate  Dairy mple,  the  object 
of  his  fear  and  dread.  The  victim  seems  to 
have  come  with  Bannatyne  without  the  least 
suspicion,  though  such  might  have  been  raised 
by  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  meeting. 
When  Bannatyne  and  Dalrymple  came  to  the 
appointed  spot,  Auchindrane  met  them,  accom- 
panied by  his  eldest  son,  James.  Old  Auchin- 
drane, having  taken  Bannatyne  aside,  imparted 
his  bloody  purpose  of  ridding  himself  of  Dal- 
rymple for  ever,  by  murdering  him  on  the  spot. 
His  own  life  and  honour  were,  he  said,  endan- 
gered by  the  manner  in  which  this  inconvenient 
witness  repeatedly  thrust  himself  back  into  Ayr- 
shire, and  nothing  could  secure  his  safety  but 
taking  the  lad's  life,  in  which  action  he  request- 
ed James  Bannatyne's  assistance.     Bannatyne 
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felt  some  compunction,  and  remonstrated  against 
the  cruel  expedient,  saying,  it  would  be  better 
to  transport  Dairy mple  to  Ireland,  and  take 
precautions  against  his  return.  While  old 
Auchindrane  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  this 
proposal,  his  son  concluded  that  the  time  was 
come  for  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their 
meeting,  and,  without  waiting  the  termination 
of  his  father's  conference  with  Bannatyne,  he 
rushed  suddenly  on  Dalrymple,  beat  him  to  the 
ground,  and,  kneeling  down  on  him,  with  his 
father's  assistance  accomplished  the  crime,  by 
strangling  the  unhappy  object  of  their  fear  and 
jealousy.  Bannatyne,  the  witness,  and  partly 
the  accomplice,  of  the  murder,  assisted  them  in 
their  attempt  to  make  a  hole  in  the  sand  with  a 
spade  which  they  had  brought  on  purpose,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  dead  body.  But  as  the  tide 
was  coming  in,  the  holes  which  they  made  filled 
with  water  before  they  could  get  the  body  bu- 
ried, and  the  ground  seemed,  to  their  terrified 
consciences,  to  refuse  to  be  accessory  to  conceal- 
ing their  crime.  Despairing  of  hiding  the  corpse 
in  the  manner  they  proposed,  the  murderers  car- 
ried it  out  into  the  sea  as  deep  as  they  dared 
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wade,  and  there  abandoned  it  to  the  billows, 
trusting  that  a  wind,  which  was  blowing  oif  the 
shore,  would  drive  these  remains  of  their  crime 
out  to  sea,  where  they  would  never  more  be 
heard  of.  But  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  land, 
seemed  unwilling  to  conceal  their  cruelty.  After 
floating  for  some  hours,  or  days,  the  dead  body 
was,  by  the  wind  and  tide,  again  driven  on  shore, 
near  the  very  spot  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed. 

This  attracted  general  attention,  and  when 
the  corpse  was  known  to  be  that  of  the  same 
William  Dalrymple  whom  Auchindrane  had  so 
often  spirited  out  of  the  country,  or  concealed 
when  he  was  in  it,  a  strong  and  general  suspicion 
arose,  that  this  young  person  had  met  with  foul 
play  from  the  bold  bad  man  who  had  shown  him- 
self so  much  interested  in  his  absence.  It  was 
always  said,  or  supposed,  that  the  dead  body  had 
bled  at  the  approach  of  a  grandchild  of  Mure  of 
Auchindrane,  a  girl  who,  from  curiosity,  had 
come  to  look  at  a  sight  which  others  crowded  to 
see.  The  bleeding  of  a  murdered  corpse  at  the 
touch  of  the  murderer,  was  a  thing  at  that  time 
so  much  believed,  that  it  was  admitted  as  a  proof 
of  guilt ;  but  I  know  no  case,  saA^e  that  of  Auch- 
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indrane,  in  which  the  phenomenon  was  supposed 
to  be  extended  to  the  approach  of  the  innocent 
kindred;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  fact  itsehf, 
though  mentioned  by  ancient  lawyers,  was  ever 
admitted  to  proof  in  the  proceedings  against 
Auchindrane. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Auchindrane  found 
himself  so  much  the  object  of  suspicion  from  this 
new  crime,  that  he  resolved  to  fly  from  justice, 
and  sujffer  himself  to  be  declared  a  rebel  and 
outlaw  rather  than  face  a  trial.  But  his  conduct 
in  preparing  to  cover  his  flight  with  another 
motive  than  the  real  one,  is  a  curious  picture  of 
the  men  and  manners  of  the  times.  He  knew 
well  that  if  he  were  to  shun  his  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  Dalrymple,  the  whole  country  would  con- 
sider him  as  a  man  guilty  of  a  mean  and  dis- 
graceful crime  in  putting  to  death  an  obscure 
lad,  against  whom  he  had  no  personal  quarrel. 
He  knew,  besides,  that  his  powerful  friends,  who 
would  have  interceded  for  him  had  his  oifence 
been  merely  burning  a  house,  or  killing  a  neigh- 
bour, would  not  plead  for  or  stand  by  him  in  so 
pitiful  a  concern  as  the  slaughter  of  this  wretched 
wanderer. 
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Accordingly,  Mure  sought  to  provide  himself 
vrith  some  ostensible  cause  for  avoiding  law,  with 
which  the  feelings  of  his  kindred  and  friends 
might  sympathize ;  and  none   occurred  to  him 
so  natural  as  an  assault  upon  some  friend  and 
adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Cassills.    Should  he  Idll 
such  a  one,  it  would  be  Indeed  an  unlawful  action, 
but  so  far  from  being  infamous,  would  be  account- 
ed the  natural  consequence  of  the  avowed  quar- 
rel between  the  families.     With  this  purpose, 
Mure,  with  the  assistance  of  a  relative,  of  Avhom 
he  seems  always  to  have  had  some  ready  to 
execute  his  worst  purposes,  beset  Hugh  Ken- 
nedy of  Garriehorne,  a  follower  of  the  Earl's, 
against  whom  they  had  especial  Ill-will,   fired 
their  pistols  at  him,  and  used  other  means  to  put 
him  to  death.    But  Garriehorne,  a  stout-hearted 
man,  and  well  armed,  defended  himself  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  the  unfortunate  Kniofht  of 
Cullayne,  and  beat  off  the  assailants,  wounding 
young  Auchlndrane  in  the  right  hand,  so  that  he 
wellnigh  lost  the  use  of  it. 

But  though  Auchindrane's  purpose  did  not 
entirely  succeed,  he  availed  himself  of  It  to  cir- 
culate a  report,  that  If  he  could  obtain  a  pardoa 
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for  firing  upon  his  feudal  enemy  with  pistols, 
weapons  declared  unlawful  by  act  of  Parliament, 
he  would  willing-ly  stand  his  trial  for  the  death 
of  Dalrymple,  respecting  which  he  protested 
his  total  innocence.  The  King,  however,  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  Mures,  both  father 
and  son,  were  alike  guilty  of  both  crimes,  and 
used  intercession  with  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  as 
a  person  of  power  in  those  western  counties,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  to  arrest  and  transmit  them 
prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  In  consequence  of  the 
Earl's  exertions,  old  Auchindrane  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  lodged  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 
Young  Auchindrane  no  sooner  heard  that  his 
father  was  in  custody,  than  he  became  as  appre- 
hensive of  Bannatyne,  the  accomplice  in  Dal- 
rymple's  murder,  telling  tales,  as  ever  his  father 
had  been  of  Dalrymple.  He,  therefore,  hastened 
to  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  pass  over  for  a 
while  to  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Ireland,  find- 
ing him  money  and  means  to  accomplish  the 
voyage,  and  engaging  in  the  meantime  to  take 
care  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland.  Secure,  as  they 
thought,  in  this  precaution,  old  Auchindrane  per- 
sisted in  his  innocence,  and  his  son  found  secu- 
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rity  to  stand  his  trial.  Both  appeared  with  the 
same  confidence  at  the  day  appointed,  and  braved 
the  public  justice,  hoping  to  be  put  to  a  formal 
trial,  in  which  Auchindrane  reckoned  upon  an 
acquittal  for  want  of  the  evidence  which  he  had 
removed.  The  trial  was,  however,  postponed, 
and  Mure  the  elder  was  dismissed,  under  high 
security  to  return  when  called  for. 

But  King  James,  being  convinced  of  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  ordered  young  Auchindrane,  in- 
stead of  being  sent  to  trial,  to  be  examined  under 
the  force  of  torture,  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
tell  whatever  he  knew  of  the  things  charged 
against  him.  He  was  accordingly  severely  tor- 
tured ;  but  the  result  only  served  to  show  that 
such  exammations  are  as  useless  as  they  are  cruel. 
A  man  of  weak  resolution,  or  of  a  nervous  habit, 
would  probably  have  assented  to  any  confession, 
however  false,  rather  than  have  endured  the 
extremity  of  fear  and  pain  to  which  Mure  was 
subjected.  But  young  Auchindrane,  a  strong 
and  determined  ruffian,  endured  the  torture  with 
the  utmost  firmness,  and  by  the  constant  auda- 
city with  which,  in  spite  of  the  intolerable  pain, 
he  continued  to  assert  his  innocence,  he  spread 
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SO  favourable  an  opinion  of  liis  case,  tliat  the  de- 
taining him  in  prison,  instead  of  bringing  him 
to  open  trial,  was  censured  as  severe  and  oppres- 
sive. James,  however,  remained  firmly  persua- 
ded of  his  guilt,  and  by  an  exertion  of  authority 
quite  inconsistent  with  our  present  laws,  com- 
manded young  Auchindrane  to  be  still  detained 
in  close  custody  till  further  light  could  be  thrown 
on  these  dark  proceedings.  He  was  detained 
accordingly  by  the  King's  express  personal  com- 
mand, and  against  the  opinion  even  of  his  privy 
counsellors.  This  exertion  of  authority  was  much 
murmured  against. 

In  the  meanwhile  old  Auchindrane,  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  liberty  on  pledges,  skulked 
about  in  the  west,  feeling  how  little  security  he 
had  gained  by  Dalrymple's  murder,  and  that  he 
had  placed  himself  by  that  crime  in  the  power  of 
Bannatyne,  whose  evidence  concerning  the  death 
of  Dalrymple  could  not  be  less  fatal  than  what 
Dalrymple  might  have  told  concerning  Auchin- 
drane's  accession  to  the  conspiracy  against  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne.  But  though 
the  event  had  shown  the  error  of  his  wicked 
pohcy,   Auchindrane   could  think  of  no  better 
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mode  in  this  case  than  that  which  had  failed  in 
relation  to  Dalrymple.  When  any  man's  life  be- 
came inconsistent  with  his  own  safety,  no  idea 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  this  inveterate  ruffian, 
save  to  murder  the  person  by  whom  he  might 
himself  be  in  any  way  endangered.  He  therefore 
attempted  the  life  of  James  Bannatyne  by  more 
agents  than  one.  Nay,  he  had  nearly  ripened  a 
plan,  by  which  one  Penny  cuke  w^as  to  be  em- 
ployed to  slay  Bannatyne,  while,  after  the  deed 
was  done,  it  was  devised  that  Mure  of  Auchnull, 
a  connexion  of  Bannatyne,  should  be  instigated 
to  slay  Pennycuke  ;  and  thus  close  up  this  train 
of  murders  by  one,  W'hich,  flowing  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  deadly  feud,  should  have  nothing  in  it 
so  particular  as  to  attract  much  attention. 

But  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  bear  this 
complicated  train  of  iniquity  no  longer.  Ban- 
natyne, knowing  with  what  sort  of  men  he  had 
to  deal,  kept  on  his  guard,  and,  by  his  caution, 
disconcerted  more  than  one  attempt  to  take  his 
life,  while  another  miscarried  by  the  remorse  of 
Pennycuke,  the  agent  whom  Mure  employed. 
At  length  Bannatyne,  tiring  of  this  state  of  in- 
security, and  in  despair  of  escaping  such  repeat- 
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ed  plots,  and  also  feeling  remorse  for  the  crime 
to  which  he  had  been  accessory,  resolved  rather 
to  submit  himself  to  the  severity  of  the  law, 
than  remain  the  object  of  the  principal  criminal's 
practices.  He  sm-rendered  himself  to  the  Earl 
of  Abercorn,  and  was  transported  to  Edinburgh, 
w^here  he  confessed  before  the  King  and  council 
all  the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  Dalrymple, 
and  the  attempt  to  hide  his  body  by  committing 
it  to  the  sea. 

When  Bannatyne  was  confronted  with  the  two 
Mures  before  the  Privy  Council,  they  denied 
with  vehemence  every  part  of  the  evidence  he 
had  given,  and  affirmed  that  the  witness  had 
been  bribed  to  destroy  them  by  a  false  tale. 
Bannatyne's  behaviour  seemed  sincere  and  sim- 
ple, that  of  Auchiudrane  more  resolute  and 
crafty.  The  Mretched  accomplice  fell  upon  his 
knees,  invoking  God  to  witness  that  all  the 
land  in  Scotland  could  not  have  bribed  him  to 
bring  a  false  accusation  against  a  master  whom 
he  had  served,  loved,  and  followed  in  so  many 
dangers,  and  calling  upon  Auchindrane  to  ho- 
nour God  by  confessing  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted.    Mure  the   elder,  on  the   other  hand. 
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boldly  replied,  that  he  hoped  God  would  not  so 
far  forsake  him  as  to  permit  him  to  confess  a 
crime  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  exhorted 
Bannatyne  in  his  turn  to  confess  the  practices 
hy  which  he  had  been  induced  to  devise  such 
falsehoods  against  him. 

The  two  Mures,  father  and  son,  were  there- 
fore put  upon  their  solemn  trial,  along  with 
Bannatyne,  in  1611,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  had  been  brought  in  support  of  Ban- 
natyne's  confession,  all  three  were  found  guilty.^ 


'  ["  Efter  the  pronunceing  and  declairing  of  the  quhilk 
determination  and  delyuerance  of  the  saidis  persones  of 
Assyse,  '  The  Justice,  in  respect  thairof,  be  the  mouth 
of  Alexander  Kennydie,  dempster  of  Court,  decernit  and 
adiudget  the  saidis  Johnne  Mure  of  Auchindrane  elder, 
James  Mure  of  Auchindrane  younger,  his  eldest  sone  and 
appeirand  air,  and  James  BannatjTie,  callit  of  Chapel- 
Donane,  and  ilk  ane  of  thame,  to  be  tane  to  the  mercat 
croce  of  the  burcht  of  Edinburgh,  and  thair,  upone  ane 
scaffold,  thair  heidis  to  be  strukin  fromc  thair  bodeyis  :  And 
all  thair  landis,  heritages,  takis,  steidingis,  rowmes,  posses- 
siones,  teyndis,  coirnes,  cattell,  insicht  plenissing,  guidis, 
geir,  tytillis,  proffeitis,  commoditeis,  and  richtis  quhatsum- 
euir,  directlie  or  indirectlie  pertening  to  thame,  or  onj^  of 
thame,  at  the  committing  of  the  saidis  tressonabill  Mur- 
tliouris,  or  sensjTie ;   or  to   the  quilkis  thay,  or  ony  of 
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The  elder  Aucliindrane  was  convicted  of  coun- 
selling and  directing  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy  of  Cullayne,  and  also  of  the  actual 
murder  of  the  lad  Dalrymple.  Bannatyne  and 
the  younger  Mure  were  found  guilty  of  the 
latter  crime,  and  all  three  were  sentenced  to  be 
beheaded.  Bannatyne,  however,  the  accom- 
plice, received  the  King's  pardon,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  voluntary  surrender  and  confes- 
sion. The  two  Mures  were  both  executed. 
The  younger  was  affected  by  the  remonstrances 
of  the  clergy  who  attended  liim,  and  he  con- 
fessed the  guilt  of  which  he  was  accused.  The 
father,  also,  was  at  length  brought  to  avow  the 
fact,  but  in  other  respects  died  as  impenitent  as 
he  had  lived; — and  so  ended  this  dark  and 
extraordinary  tragedy. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day,  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton,  afterwards  successively  Earl  of  Mel- 
rose and  of  Haddington,  seems  to  have  busied 

thame,  had  richt,  claim,  or  actioun,  to  be  forfalt,  escheitj 
and  inbrocht  to  our  souerane  lordis  vse  ;  as  culpable  and 
convict  of  the  saidis  tressonabill  crymes.* 
"  Quhilk  was  pronuncet  for  Dome." 

Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  iii.  p.  156.] 
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himself  much  in  drawing  up  a  statement  of  this 
foul  transaction,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
to  the  people  of  Scotland  the  severe  course  of 
justice  observed  by  King  James  VI.  He  as- 
sumes the  task  in  a  high  tone  of  prerogative 
law,  and,  on  the  whole,  seems  at  a  loss  whether 
to  attribute  to  Providence,  or  to  his  most  Sacred 
Majesty,  the  greatest  share  in  bringing  to  Hght 
these  mysterious  villanies,  but  rather  inclines 
to  the  latter  opinion.  There  is,  I  beheve,  no 
printed  copy  of  the  intended  tract,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  published ;  but  the  curious 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  it,  as  it  appears  in 
the  next  fasciculus  of  Mr  Robert  Pitcairn's 
very  interesting  pubUcations  from  the  Scottish 
Criminal  Record.^ 

The  family  of  Auchindrane  did  not  become 
extinct  on  the  death  of  the  two  homicides.  The 
last  descendant  existed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 

'  [See  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  February,  1831, 
on  Mr  Pitcairn's  valuable  collection,  Avhere  Sir  Walter 
Scott  particularly  dwells  on  the  original  documents  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  Auchindrane  ;  and  where  Mr 
Pitcairn's  important  services  to  the  history  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  of  Scotland,  are  justly  characterised.] 
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tury,  a  poor  and  distressed  man.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  shows  that  he  had  a  strong  feeling 
of  his  situation. 

There  was  in  front  of  the  old  castle  a  huge 
ash-tree,  called  the  Dule-tree  (inourning-tree)  of 
Auchindrane,  probably  because  it  was  the  place 
where  the  Baron  executed  the  criminals  who  fell 
under  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  described  as  having 
been  the  finest  tree  of  the  neighbourhood.  This 
last  representative  of  the  family  of  Auchindrane 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  arrested  for  payment 
of  a  small  debt ;  and,  unable  to  discharge  it, 
was  preparing  to  accompany  the  messenger 
(bailiff)  to  the  jail  of  Ayr.  The  servant  of  the 
law  had  compassion  for  his  prisoner,  and  offered 
to  accept  of  this  remarkable  tree  as  of  value 
adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  "  What!" 
said  the  debtor ;  "  Sell  the  Dule-tree  of  Auchin- 
drane !  I  will  sooner  die  in  the  worst  dungeon 
of  your  prison."  In  this  luckless  character  the 
line  of  Auchindrane  ended.  The  family,  black- 
ened with  the  crimes  of  its  predecessors,  became 
extinct,  and  the  estate  passed  into  other  hands. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

John  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  an  Ayrshire  Baron.  He 
has  been  a  follower  of  the  Hegent,  Earl  of  Morton,  during 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  hides  an  oppressive,  ferocious,  and  un- 
scnijndous  disposition,  under  some  pretences  to  strictness  of 
life  and  doctrine,  which,  however,  never  influence  his  conduct. 
He  is  in  danger  from  the  law,  owing  to  his  having  been  for- 
merly active  in  the  assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

Philip  Mure,  his  Son,  aivild,  debauched  Profligate,  jirofess- 
ing  and  practising  a  contempt  for  his  Father^ s  hypocrisy, 
while  he  is  as  ^rce  and  licentious  as  Auchindrane  himself. 

GiFFORD,  their  Relation,  a  Courtier. 

QuENTiN  Blane,  a  Youth,  educated  for  a  Clergyman,  but 
sent  by  Auchindrane  to  serve  in  a  Band  of  Auxiliaries  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Netherlands,  and  lately  employed  as  Clerk 
or  Comptroller  to  the  Regiment — Disbanded,  however,  and 
on  his  return  to  his  native  Country.  He  is  of  a  mild,  gentle, 
and  rather  feeble  character,  liable  to  be  influenced  by  any 
person  of  stronger  mind  who  will  take  the  t?'ouble  to  direct 
him.  He  is  somewhat  of  a  nervoics  temperament,  varying 
from  sadness  to  gaiety,  according  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  an  amiable  \liypochondriac. 

Hildebrand,  a  stout  old  Englishman,  who,  by  feats  of  cou- 
rage, has  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant- Major,  (then 
of  greater  consequence  than  at  present.^  He,  too,  has  been 
disbanded,  but  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  has  lost 
his  command  over  his  Regiment, 


Jenkix, 
And  OtJiers, 
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f  Privates  disviissed  from  the  same  Regiment  in 
'  which  QuESTiN  and  Hildebrand  liad 

'   ^        served.     These  are  mutinous,  and  are  viuch 
disposed  to  remember  former  quarrels  with 
their  late  Officers. 
NiEL  MacLellan,  Keeper  of  Auchindrane  Forest  and  Game. 
Eabl  of  Dunbar,  commanding  an  Ai-my  as  Lieutenant  of 
James  I.,  for  execution  of  Justice  ore  Offenders. 
Guards,  Attendants,  S^c.  S)~c. 

Marion,  Wfe  ©/"Niel  MacLellan. 
Isabel,  titeir  Daughter,  a  Girl  of  six  years  old. 
Other  Children  and  Peasant  Women. 
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AUCHINDRANE 


OR, 


THE  AYRSHIRE  TRAGEDY. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. 


A  roch/  Sai/  on  the  Coast  of  Carrick,  in  AyrsJiire, 
not  Jar  from  the  Point  of  Turnherry.  The  Sea 
comes  in  xipon  a  hold  rocky  Shore.  The  remains  of 
a  stnall  half  ruined  Tower  are  seen  on  the  right 
haiidy  overhanging  the  Sea.  There  is  a  Vessel  at  a 
distance  in  the  offing.  A  Boat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Stage  lands  eight  or  ten  Persons,  dressed  like  dis- 
banded, and  in  one  or  two  cases  like  disabled  Sol- 
diers. They  come  straggling  forward  with  their 
knapsacks  and  bundles.  Hildebrand,  tlie  Ser- 
geant, belonging  to  the  Party,  a  stout  elderly  man, 
stands  by  the  boat,  as  if  superintending  the  disem- 
harkation,     Qdentin  remains  opart. 

VOL.  XII.  S 
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ABRAHAM. 

Farewell,  the  flats  of  Holland,  and  right  welcome 
The  cliffs  of  Scotland !     Fare  thee  well,  black  beer 
And  Schiedam  gin  !  and  welcome  twopenny. 
Oatcakes,  and  usquebaugh ! 

WILLIAMS  {who  wants  an  arm.) 
Farewell,  the  gallant  field,  and  "  Forward,  pikemen  !  " 
For  the  bridge-end,  the  suburb,  and  the  lane  ; 
And,  "  Bless  your  honour,  noble  gentleman, 
Remember  a  poor  soldier  !  " 

ABRAHAM. 

My  tongue  shall  never  need  to  smooth  itself 
To  such  poor  sounds,  while  it  can  boldly  say, 
"  Stand  and  deliver  !  " 

WILLIAMS. 

Hush,  the  sergeant  hears  you  ! 

ABRAHAM. 

And  let  him  hear ;  he  makes  a  bustle  yonder. 
And  dreams  of  his  authority,  forgetting 
We  are  disbanded  men,  o'er  whom  his  halberd 
Has  not  such  influence  as  the  beadle's  baton. 
We  are  no  soldiers  now,  but  every  one 
The  lord  of  his  own  person. 

WILLIAMS. 

A  wretched  lordship — and  our  freedom  such 
As  that  of  the  old  cart-horse,  when  the  owner 
Turns  him  upon  the  common.     I  for  one 
Will  still  continue  to  respect  the  sergeant, 
And  the  comptroller,  too, — while  the  cash  lasts. 
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ABRAHAM. 

I  scorn  them  both.     I  am  too  stout  a  Scotsman 
To  bear  a  Southron's  rule  an  instant  longer 
Than  discipline  obliges  ;  and  for  Quentin, 
Quentin  the  quillman,  Quentin  the  comptroller, 
We  have  no  regiment  now  ;  or,  if  we  had, 
Quentin's  no  longer  clerk  to  it. 

WILLIAMS. 

For  shame  !  for  shame  !   What,  shall  old  comrades  jar 

thus, 
And  on  the  verge  of  parting,  and  for  ever  ! — 
Nav,  keep  thy  temper,  Abraham,  though  a  bad  one. — 
Good  Master  Quentin,  let  thy  song  last  night 
Give  us  once  more  our  welcome  to  old  Scotland. 

ABRAHAM. 

Ay,  they  sing  light  whose  task  is  telling  money, 
When  dollars  clink  for  chorus. 

QUENTIN. 

I've  done  with  counting  silver, '  honest  Abraham, 
As  thou,  I  fear,  with  pouching  thy  small  share  on't. 
But  lend  your  voices,  lads,  and  I  will  sing 
As  blithely  yet  as  if  a  town  were  won  j 
As  if  upon  a  iield  of  battle  gain'd, 
Our  banners  waved  victorious. 

iHe  sings,  and  i/ie  rest  bear  chorus. 

'  [MS — "  I've  done  with  counting  dollars,"  &c] 
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SONG. 

Hither  we  come, 

Once  slaves  to  tlie  drum, 
But  no  longer  we  list  to  its  rattle  ; 

Adieu  to  the  wars. 

With  their  slashes  and  scars. 
The  march,  and  the  storm,  and  the  battle. 

There  are  some  of  us  maim'd. 

And  some  that  are  lamed, 
And  some  of  old  aches  are  complaining ; 

But  we'll  take  up  the  tools, 

"VMiich  we  flung  by  like  fools, 
'Gainst  Don  Spaniard  to  go  a- campaigning. 

Dick  Hathorn  doth  vow 

To  return  to  the  plough. 
Jack  Steele  to  his  anvil  and  hammer  ; 

The  weaver  shall  find  room 

At  the  wight-wapping  loom. 
And  your  clerk  shall  teach  writing  and  grammar. 

ABRAHAM. 

And  this  is  all  that  thou  canst  do,  gay  Quentin  ? 
To  swagger  o'er  a  herd  of  parish  brats, 
Cut  cheese  or  dibble  onions  with  thy  poniard, 
And  turn  the  sheath  into  a  ferula  ? 

QUENTIN. 

I  am  the  prodigal  in  holy  writ ; 

I  cannot  work, — to  beg  I  am  ashamed. 

Besides,  good  mates,  I  care  not  who  may  know  it, 

I'm  e'en  as  fairly  tired  of  this  same  lighting, 
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As  the  poor  cur  that's  worried  in  the  shambles 
Bj  all  the  mastiff  dog-s  of  all  the  butchers  ; 
Wherefore,  farewell  sword,  poniard,  petronel. 
And  welcome  poverty  and  peaceful  labour, 

ABRAHAM. 

Clerk  Quentin,  if  of  fighting-  thou  art  tired, 
By  my  good  word,  thou'rt  quickly  satisfied, 
For  thou'st  seen  but  little  on't. 

WILLIAMS. 

Thou  dost  belie  him — I  have  seen  him  fight 
Bravely  enough  for  one  in  his  condition. 

ABRAHAM. 

What  he  ?  that  counter-casting,  smock-faced  boy  ? 
What  was  he  but  the  colonel's  scribbling  drudge, 
With  men  of  straw  to  stuff  the  regiment  roll ; 
With  cipherings  unjust  to  cheat  his  comrades, 
And  cloak  false  musters  for  our  noble  captain? 
He  bid  farewell  to  sword  and  petronel ! 
He  should  have  said,  farewell  my  pen  and  standish. 
These,  with  the  rosin  used  to  hide  erasures, 
Were  the  best  friends  he  left  in  camp  behind  him. 

QUENTIN. 

The  sword  you  scoff  at  is  not  far,  but  scorns 
The  threats  of  an  unmanner'd  mutineer. 

SERGEANT  (interposes.) 
We'll  have  no  brawling — Shall  it  e'er  be  said. 
That  being  comrades  six  long-  years  together, 
While  gulping  down  the  frowsy  fogs  of  Holland, 
We  tilted  at  each  other's  throats  so  soon 
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As  the  first  draught  of  native  air  refresli'd  them  ? 

No  !  by  Saint  Dunstan,  I  forbid  the  combat. 

You  all,  methinks,  do  know  this  trusty  halberd  ; 

For  I  opine,  that  every  back  amongst  you 

Hath  felt  the  weight  of  the  tough  ashen  staff. 

Endlong  or  overthwart.     Who  is  it  wishes 

A  remembrancer  now  ?  \_Raises  his  halberd, 

ABRAHAM- 

Comrades,  have  you  ears 
To  hear  the  old  man  bully  ?  Eyes  to  see 
His  staff  rear'd  o'er  your  heads,  as  o'er  the  hounds 
The  huntsman  cracks  his  whip  ? 

WILLIAMS. 

Well  said — stout  Abraham  has  the  right  on't. — 

I  tell  thee,  sergeant,  we  do  reverence  thee, 

And  pardon  the  rash  humours  thou  hast  caught, 

Like  wiser  men,  from  thy  authority. 

'Tis  ended,  howsoe'er,  and  we'll  not  suffer 

A  word  of  sergeantry,  or  halberd-staff, 

Nor  the  most  petty  threat  of  discipline. 

If  thou  wilt  lay  aside  thy  pride  of  office. 

And  drop  thy  wont  of  swaggering  and  commanding. 

Thou  art  our  comrade  still  for  good  or  evil. 

Else  take  thy  course  apart,  or  with  the  clerk  there — 

A  sergeant  thou,  and  he  being  all  thy  regiment. 

SERGEANT. 

Is't  come  to  this,  false  knaves  ?  And  think  you  not, 
That  if  you  bear  a  name  o'er  other  soldiers. 
It  was  because  you  follow'd  to  the  charge 
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One  that  had  zeal  and  skill  enough  to  lead  you 
Where  fame  was  won  by  danger  ? 

WILLIAMS. 

We  grant  thy  skill  in  leading,  noble  sergeant ; 
Witness  some  empty  boots  and  sleeves  amongst  us, 
Which  else  had  still  been  tenanted  with  limbs 
In  the  full  quantity ;  and  for  the  arguments 
With  which  you  used  to  back  our  resolution, 
Our  shoulders  do  record  them.     At  a  word. 
Will  you  conform,  or  must  we  part  our  company  ? 

SERGEANT. 

Conform  to  you  ?  Base  dogs  !  I  would  not  lead  you 
A  bolt-flight  farther  to  be  made  a  general. 
Mean  mutineers  !  when  you  swill'd  off  the  dregs 
Of  my  poor  sea-stores,  it  was,  "  Noble  Sergeant — 
Heaven  bless  old  Hildebrand — we'll  follow  him. 
At  least,  until  we  safely  see  him  lodged 
Within  the  merry  bounds  of  his  own  England ! " 

WILLIAMS. 

Ay,  truly,  sir ;  but,  mark,  the  ale  was  mighty, 
And  the  Geneva  potent.     Such  stout  liquor 
Makes  violent  protestations.     Skink  it  round, 
If  you  have  any  left,  to  the  same  tune. 
And  we  may  find  a  chorus  for  it  still. 

ABRAHAM. 

We  lose  our  time. — Tell  us  at  once,  old  man. 

If  thou  wilt  march  with  us,  or  stay  with  Quentin  ? 

SERGEANT. 

Out,  mutineers  !  Dishonour  dog  your  heels  ! 
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ABRAHAM. 

Wilful  will  have  his  way.     Adieu,  stout  Hildebrand  ! 
[  The   Soldiers  go   off"  laughing,   and   taking 
leave,  with  mockery,  of  the   Sergeant  and 
QuENTiN,  who  remain  on  the  Stage. 
SERGEANT  (cifter  a  pause.) 
Fly  you  not  with  the  rest  ? — fail  you  to  follow 
Yon  goodly  fellowship  and  fair  example  ? 
Come,  take  your  wild-goose  flight.     I  know  you  Scots, 
Like  your  own  sea- fowl,  seek  your  course  together. 

QUENTIN. 

Faith,  a  poor  heron  I,  who  wing  my  flight 
In  loneliness,  or  with  a  single  partner  ; 
And  right  it  is  that  I  should  seek  for  solitude, 
Bringing  but  evil  luck  on  them  I  herd  with. 

SERGEANT. 

Thou'rt  thankless.     Had  we  landed  on  the  coast. 
Where  our  course  bore  us,  thou  wert  far  from  home : 
But  the  iierce  wind  that  drove  us  round  the  island. 
Barring  each  port  and  inlet  that  we  aim'd  at, 
Hath  wafted  thee  to  harbour  ;  for  I  judge 
This  is  thy  native  land  we  disembark  on. 

QUENTIN. 

True,  worthy  friend.    Each  rock,  each  stream  I  look  on, 
Each  bosky  wood,  and  every  frowning  tower, 
Awakens  some  vouns:  dream  of  infancv. 
Yet  such  is  my  hard  hap,  I  might  more  safely 
Have  look'd  on  Indian  cliff's,  or  Afric's  desert, 
Than  on  my  native  shores.     I'm  like  a  babe, 
Doom'd  to  draw  poison  from  my  nurse's  bosom. 
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SERGEANT. 

Thou  dream'st,  young  man.     Unreal  terrors  haunt, 
As  I  have  noted,  giddy  brains  like  thine — 
Flighty,  poetic,  and  imaginative — 
To  whom  a  minstrel  whim  gives  idle  rapture, 
And,  when  it  fades,  fantastic  misery. 

QUENTIN. 

But  mine  is  not  fantastic.     I  can  tell  thee, 
Since  I  have  known  thee  still  my  faithful  friend, 
In  part  at  least  the  dangerous  plight  I  stand  in. 

SERGEANT. 

And  I  will  hear  thee  willingly,  the  rather 
That  I  would  let  these  vagabonds  march  on, 
Nor  join  their  troop  again.     Besides,  good  sooth, 
I'm  wearied  with  the  toil  of  yesterday, 
And  revel  of  last  night. — And  I  may  aid  thee  ; 
Yes,  I  may  aid  thee,  comrade,  and  perchance 
Thou  mayst  advantage  me. 

QUENTIN. 

May  it  prove  well  for  both  ! — But  note,  my  friend, 

I  cau  but  intimate  my  mystic  story. 

Some  of  it  lies  so  secret, — even  the  winds 

That  whistle  round  us  must  not  know  the  whole — 

An  oath  ! — an  oath  ! 

SERGEANT. 

That  must  be  kept,  of  course. 
I  ask  but  that  which  thou  mayst  freely  tell. 

QUENTIN. 

I  was  an  orphan  boy,  and  first  saw  light 
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Not  far  from  where  we  stand — my  lineage  low, 
But  honest  in  its  poverty.     A  lord, 
The  master  of  the  soil  for  many  a  mile, 
Dreaded  and  powerful,  took  a  kindly  charge 
For  my  advance  in  letters,  and  the  qualities 
Of  the  poor  orphan  lad  drew  some  applause. 
The  knig-ht  was  proud  of  me,  and,  in  his  halls, 
I  had  such  kind  of  welcome  as  the  great 
Give  to  the  humble,  whom  they  love  to  point  to 
As  objects  not  unworthy  their  protection, 
Whose  progress  is  some  honour  to  their  patron — 
A  cure  was  spoken  of,  which  I  might  serve, 
My  manners,  doctrine,  and  acquirements  fitting. 

SERGEANT. 

Hitherto  thy  luck 

Was  of  the  best,  good  friend.     Few  lords  had  cared 
If  thou  couldst  read  thy  grammar  or  thy  psalter. 
Thou  hadst  been  valued  couldst  thou  scour  a  harness, 
And  dress  a  steed  distinctly. 

QUENTIN. 

My  old  master 
Held  different  doctrine,  at  least  it  seem'd  so — 
But  he  was  mix'd  in  many  a  deadly  feud — 
And  here  my  tale  grows  mystic.     I  became, 
Unwitting  and  unwilling,  the  depositary 
Of  a  dread  secret,  and  the  knowledge  on't 
Has  wreck'd  my  peace  for  ever.     It  became 
My  patron's  will,  that  I,  as  one  who  knew 
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More  than  I  should,  must  leave  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land, 
And  live  or  die  within  a  distant  land.^ 

SERGEANT. 

Ah !  thou  hast  done  a  fault  in  some  wild  raid, 
As  you  wild  Scotsmen  call  them, 

QUENTIN. 

Comrade,  nay  ; 
Mine  was  a  peaceful  part,  and  happ'd  by  chance. 
I  must  not  tell  you  more.     Enough,  my  presence 
Brought  danger  to  my  benefactor's  house. 
Tower  after  tower  conceal'd  me,  willing  still 
To  hide  my  ill-omen'd  face  with  owls  and  ravens," 
And  let  my  patron's  safety  be  the  purchase 
Of  my  severe  and  desolate  captivity. 
So  thought  I,  when  dark  Arran,  with  its  walls 
Of  native  rock,  enclosed  me.     There  I  lurk'd, 
A  peaceful  stranger  amid  armed  clans, 

^  [MS Quentin.    "  My  short  tale 

Grows  mystic  now.     Among  the  deadly  feuds 

"UTiicli  curse  our  country,  something  once  it  chanced 

That  I,  unwilling  and  unwitting,  witnessed  ; 

And  it  became  my  benefactor's  will. 

That  I  should  breathe  the  air  of  other  climes."] 

2  [The  MS.  here  adds  : 

C  clefts 
"  And  then  wild  Arran  with  its  darksome  -s       ,, 

(  wails 

Of  naked  rock  received  me  ;   till  at  last 

I  yielded  to  take  service  in  the  legion 

Which  lately  has  discharged  us.      Stout  Montgomery, 

Our  colonel,  hath  been  kind  through  five  years'  warfare. "J, 
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Without  a  friend  to  love  or  to  defend  me, 

Where  all  beside  were  link'd  by  close  alliances. 

At  length  I  made  my  option  to  take  service 

In  that  same  legion  of  auxiliaries 

In  which  we  lately  served  the  Belgian. 

Our  leader,  stout  Montgomery,  hath  been  kind 

Through  full  six  years  of  warfare,  and  assign'd  me 

More  peaceful  tasks  than  the  rough  front  of  war, 

For  which  my  education  little  suited  me. 

SERGEANT. 

Ay,  therein  was  Montgomery  kind  indeed ; 

Nay,  kinder  than  you  think,  my  simple  Quentin. 
The  letters  which  you  brought  to  the  Montgomery, 
Pointed  to  thrust  thee  on  some  desperate  service, 

Which  should  most  likely  end  thee. 

QUENTIN. 

Bore  I  such  letters  ? — Surely,  comrade,  no. 
Full  deeply  was  the  writer  bound  to  aid  me. 
Perchance  he  only  meant  to  prove  my  mettle ; 
And  it  was  but  a  trick  of  my  bad  fortune 
That  gave  his  letters  ill  interpretation. 

SERGEANT. 

Ay,  but  thy  better  angel  wrought  for  good, 
Whatever  iU  thy  evil  fate  designed  thee. 
Montgomery  pitied  thee,  and  changed  thy  service 
In  the  rough  lield  for  labour  in  the  tent. 
More  fit  for  thy  green  years  and  peaceful  habits. 

QUENTIN. 

Even  there  his  well-meant  kindness  injured  me. 
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My  comrades  hated,  undervalued  me, 
And  whatsoe'er  of  service  I  could  do  them. 
They  guerdon'd  with  ingratitude  and  envy — 
Such  my  strange  doom,  that  if  I  serve  a  man 
At  deepest  risk,  he  is  my  foe  for  ever  ! 

SERGEANT. 

Hast  thou  worse  fate  than  others  if  it  were  so  ? 
Worse  even  than  me,  thy  friend,  thine  officer, 
Whom  yon  ungrateful  slaves  have  pitch'd  ashore, 
As  wild  waves  heap  the  sea-weed  on  the  beach. 
And  left  him  here,  as  if  he  had  the  pest 
Or  leprosy,  and  death  were  in  his  company  ? 

QUENTIN. 

They  think  at  least  you  have  the  worst  of  plagues, 
The  worst  of  leprosies, — they  think  you  poor. 

SERGEANT. 

They  think  like  lying  villains  then.     I'm  rich. 
And  they  too  might  have  felt  it.     I've  a  thought — 
But  stay — what  plans  your  wisdom  for  yourself? 

QUENTIN. 

My  thoughts  are  wellnigh  desperate.     But  I  purpose 

Return  to  my  stern  patron — there  to  tell  him 

That  wars,  and  winds,  and  waves,  have  cross'd  his 

pleasure, 
And  cast  me  on  the  shore  from  whence  he  banish'd  me. 
Then  let  him  do  his  will,  and  destine  for  me 
A  dungeon  or  a  grave. 

SERGEANT. 

Now,  by  the  rood,  thou  art  a  simple  fool ! 
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I  can  do  better  for  thee.     Mark  me,  Quentin. 

I  took  my  license  from  the  noble  regiment, 

Partly  that  I  was  worn  with  age  and  warfare. 

Partly  that  an  estate  of  yeomanry, 

Of  no  great  purchase,  but  enough  to  live  on, 

Has  call'd  me  owner  since  a  kinsman's  death. 

It  lies  in  merry  Yorkshire,  where  the  wealth 

Of  fold  and  furrow,  proper  to  Old  England, 

Stretches  by  streams  which  walk  no  sluggish  pace, 

But   dance    as    light    as   yours.     Now,    good   friend 

Quentin, 
This  copyhold  can  keep  two  quiet  inmates. 
And  I  am  childless.     Wilt  thou  be  my  son  ? 

QUENTIN. 

Nay,  you  can  only  jest,  my  worthy  friend  ! 
What  claim  have  I  to  be  a  burden  to  you  ? 

SERGEANT. 

The  claim  of  him  that  wants,  and  is  in  danger. 
On  him  that  has,  and  can  afford  protection  : 
Thou  wouldst  not  fear  a  foeman  in  my  cottage, 
Where  a  stout  mastiff  slumber'd  on  the  hearth. 
And  this  good  halberd  hung  above  the  chimney  ? 
But  come — I  have  it — thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread 
Duly,  and  honourably,  and  usefully. 
Our  village  schoolmaster  hath  left  the  parish, 
Forsook  the  ancient  schoolhouse  with  its  yew-trees, 
That  lurk'd  beside  a  church  two  centuries  older, — 
So  long  devotion  took  the  lead  of  knowledge  ; 
And  since  his  little  flock  are  shepherdless, 
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'Tis  thou  sbalt  be  promoted  in  his  room  ; 
And  rather  than  thou  wantest  scholars,  man, 
Myself  will  enter  pupil.     Better  late. 
Our  proverb  says,  than  never  to  do  well. 
And  look  you,  on  the  holydays  I'd  tell 
To  all  the  wondering-  boors  and  gaping-  children, 
Strang-e  tales  of  what  the  reg-iment  did  in  Flanders, 
And  thou  should'st  say  Amen,  and  be  my  warrant, 
That  I  speak  truth  to  them. 

QUENTIN. 

Would  I  might  take  thy  offer  !  But,  alas  ! 
Thou  art  the  hermit  who  compell'd  a  pilgrim. 
In  name  of  Heaven  and  heavenly  charity. 
To  share  his  roof  and  meal,  but  found  too  late 
That  he  had  drawn  a  curse  on  him  and  his, 
By  sheltering  a  wretch  foredoom'd  of  heaven  ! 

SERGEANT. 

Thou  talk'st  in  riddles  to  me. 

QUENTIN. 

If  I  do, 
'Tis  that  I  am  a  riddle  to  myself. 
Thou  know'st  I  am  by  nature  born  a  friend 
To  glee  and  merriment  ;  can  make  wild  verses ; 
The  jest  or  laugh  has  never  stopp'd  with  me, 
When  once  'twas  set  a  rolling. 

SERGEANT. 

I  have  known  thee 
A  blithe  companion  still,  and  wonder  now 
Thou  shouldst  become  thus  crest-fallen. 

3 
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QUENTIN. 

Does  the  lark  sing  her  descant  when  the  falcon 

Scales  the  blue  vault  with  bolder  wing  than  hers, 

And  meditates  a  stoop  ?  The  mirth  thou'st  noted 

Was  all  deception,  fraud — Hated  enough 

For  other  causes,  I  did  veil  my  feelings 

Beneath  the    mask   of    mirth, — laugh'd,    sung,    and 

caroll'd. 
To  gain  some  interest  in  my  comrades'  bosoms, 
Although  mine  own  was  bursting. 

SERGEANT. 

Thou'rt  a  hypocrite 
Of  a  new  order. 

QUENTIN. 

But  harmless  as  the  innoxious  snake, 

Which  bears  the  adder's  form,  lurks  in  his  haunts, 

Yet  neither  hath  his  fang-teeth  nor  his  jDoison. 

Look  you,  kind  Hildebrand,  I  would  seem  merry, 

Lest  other  men  should,  tiring  of  my  sadness. 

Expel  me  from  them,  as  the  hunted  wether 

Is  driven  from  the  flock. 

SERGEANT. 

Faith,  thou  hast  borne  it  bravely  out- 
Had  I  been  ask'd  to  name  the  merriest  fellow 
Of  all  our  muster-roll — that  man  wert  thou. 

QUENTIN. 

See'st  thou,  my  friend,  yon  brook  dance  down  the 

valley. 
And  sing  blithe  carols  over  broken  rock 
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And  tiny  waterfall,  kissing  each  shrub 
And  each  gay  flower  it  nurses  in  its  passage, — 
Where,  think'st  thou,  is  its  source,  the  bonny  brook? — 
It  flows  from  forth  a  cavern,  black  and  gloomy, 
Sullen  and  sunless,  like  this  heart  of  mine, 
Which  others  see  in  a  false  glare  of  gaiety. 
Which  I  have  laid  before  you  in  its  sadness. 

SERGEANT. 

If  such  wild  fancies  dog  thee,  wherefore  leave 

The  trade  where  thou  wert  safe  'midst  others'  dangers. 

And  venture  to  thy  native  land,  where  fate 

Lies  on  the  watch  for  thee  ?  Had  old  Montgomery 

Been  with  the  regiment,  thou  hadst  had  no  conge. 

QUENTIN. 

No,  'tis  most  likely — But  I  had  a  hope, 
A  poor  vain  hope,  that  I  might  live  obscurely 
In  some  far  corner  of  my  native  Scotland, 
Which,  of  all  others,  splinter'd  into  districts. 
Differing  in  manners,  families,  even  language, 
Seem'd  a  safe  refuge  for  the  humble  wretch. 
Whose  highest  hope  was  to  remain  unheard  of. 
But  fate  has  bafiled  me — the  winds  and  waves. 
With  force  resistless,  have  impell'd  me  hither — 
Have  driven  me  to  the  clime  most  dang'rous  to  me  ; 
And  I  obey  the  call,  like  the  hurt  deer. 
Which  seeks  instinctively  his  native  lair. 
Though  his  heart  tells  him  it  is  but  to  die  there. 

SERGEANT. 

'Tis  false,  by  Heaven,  young  man !  This  same  despair, 

VOL.  XII.  T 
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Thouo-h  showing  resignation  in  its  banner, 

Is  but  a  kind  of  covert  cowardice. 

Wise  men  have  said,  that  though  our  stars  incline, 

They  cannot  force  us — Wisdom  is  the  pilot, 

And  if  he  cannot  cross,  he  may  evade  them. 

You  lend  an  ear  to  idle  auguries. 

The  fruits  of  our  last  revels— still  most  sad 

Under  the  gloom  that  follows  boisterous  mirth, 

As  earth  looks  blackest  after  brilliant  sunshine. 

QUENTIN. 

No,  by  my  honest  word.     I  join'd  the  revel. 
And  aided  it  with  laugh,  and  song,  and  shout. 
But  my  heart  revell'd  not ;  and,  when  the  mirth 
Was  at  the  loudest,  on  yon  galliot's  prow 
I  stood  unmark'd,  and  gazed  upon  the  land. 
My  native  land — each  cape  and  cHff  I  knew. 
"  Behold  me  now,"  I  said,  "  your  destined  victim!" 
So  greets  the  sentenced  criminal  the  headsman, 
Who  slow  approaches  with  his  lifted  axe. 
«  Hither  I  come,"  I  said,  "  ye  kindred  hills, 
Whose  darksome  outline  in  a  distant  land 
Haunted  my  slumbers  ;  here  I  stand,  thou  ocean. 
Whose  hoarse  voice,  murmuring  in  my  dreams,  re- 
quired me ; 
See  me  now  here,  ye  winds,  whose  plaintive  wail, 
On  yonder  distant  shores,  appear'd  to  call  me — 
Summoa'd,  behold  me."     And  the  winds  and  waves, 
And  the  deep  echoes  of  the  distant  mountain, 
Made  answer—"  Come,  and  die'." 
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SERGEANT. 

Fantastic  all !  Poor  boy,  thou  art  distracted 
With  the  vain  terrors  of  some  feudal  tyrant, 
Whose  frown  hath  been  from  infancy  thy  bugbear. 
Why  seek  his  presence  ? 

QUENTIN. 

Wherefore  does  the  moth 
Fly  to  the  scorching  taper  ?  W^hy  the  bird, 
Dazzled  by  lights  at  midnight,  seek  the  net  ? 
Why  does  the  prey,  which  feels  the  fascination 
Of  the  snake's  glaring  eye,  drop  in  his  jaws  ? 

SERGEANT. 

Such  wild  examples  but  refute  themselves. 

Let  bird,  let  moth,  let  the  coil'd  adder's  prey, 

Resist  the  fascination  and  be  safe. 

Thou  goest  not  near  this  Baron — if  thou  goest, 

I  will  go  with  thee.     Known  in  many  a  field, 

Which  he  in  a  whole  life  of  petty  feud 

Has  never  dream'd  of,  I  will  teach  the  knight 

To  rule  him  in  this  matter — be  thy  warrant. 

That  far  from  him,  and  from  his  petty  lordship. 

You  shall  henceforth  tread  English  land,  and  never 

Thy  presence  shall  alarm  his  conscience  more. 

QUENTIN. 

'Twere  desperate  risk  for  both.     I  will  far  rather 
Hastily  guide  thee  through  this  dangerous  province, 
And  seek  thy  school,  thy  yew-trees,  and  thy  church- 
yard ; — 
The  last,  perchance,  will  be  the  first  I  find. 
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SERGEANT. 

I  would  rather  face  him, 

Like  a  bold  Englishman  that  knows  his  right, 

And  will  stand  by  his  friend.     And  yet  'tis  folly — 

Fancies  like  these  are  not  to  be  resisted  ; 

'Tis  better  to  escape  them.     Many  a  presage, 

Too  rashly  braved,  becomes  its  own  accomplishment. 

Then  let  us  go — but  whither  ?  My  old  head 

As  little  knows  where  it  shall  lie  to-night. 

As  yonder  mutineers  that  left  their  officer. 

As  reckless  of  his  quarters  as  these  billows, 

That  leave  the  withered  sea-weed  on  the  beach, 

And  care  not  where  they  pile  it. 

QUENTIN. 

Think  not  for  that,  good  friend.     We  are  in  Scotland, 
And  if  it  is  not  varied  from  its  wont. 
Each  cot,  that  sends  a  curl  of  smoke  to  heaven, 
"Will  yield  a  stranger  quarters  for  the  night, 
Simply  because  he  needs  them. 

SERGEANT. 

But  are  there  none  within  an  easy  walk 
Give  lodgings  here  for  hire  ?  for  I  have  left 
Some  of  the  Don's  piastres,  (though  I  kept 
The  secret  from  yon  gulls,)  and  I  had  rather 
Pay  the  fair  reckoning  I  can  well  afford. 
And  my  host  takes  with  jileasure,  than  I'd  cumber 
Some  poor  man's  roof  with  me  and  all  my  wants, 
And  tax  his  charity  beyond  discretion. 
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QUENTIN. 

Some  six  miles  hence  there  is  a  town  and  hostelry — 
But  you  are  wayworn,  and  it  is  most  likely 
Our  comrades  must  have  fiU'd  it. 

SERGEANT. 

Out  upon  them  I — 
Were  there  a  friendly  mastiff  who  would  lend  me 
Half  of  his  supper,  half  of  his  poor  kennel, 
I  would  help  Honesty  to  pick  his  bones, 
And  share  his  straw,  far  rather  than  I'd  sup 
On  jolly  fare  with  these  base  varlets  ! 

QUENTIN. 

We'll  manage  better  ;  for  our  Scottish  dogs. 
Though  stout  and  trusty,  are  but  ill-instructed^ 
In  hospitable  rights. — Here  is  a  maiden, 
A  little  maid,  will  tell  us  of  the  country, 
And  sorely  it  is  changed  since  I  have  left  it, 
If  we  should  fail  to  find  a  harbourage. 

Enter  Isabel  MacLell  AN,  a  girl  of  about  six  years 
old,  hearing  a  milk-pail  on  her  head;  she  stops  on 
seeing  the  Sergeant  and  Quentin. 

QUENTIN. 

There's  something  in  her  look  that  doth  remind  me — 

But  'tis  not  wonder  I  find  recollections 

In  all  that  here  I  look  on. — Pretty  maid 

»  [MS "  Gallant  and  grim,  may  be  but  ill-instructed. "J 
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SERGEANT. 

You're  slow,  and  hesitate.     I  will  be  spokesman.— 
Good  even,  my  pretty  maiden — canst  thou  tell  us, 
Is  there  a  Christian  house  would  render  strangers, 
For  love  or  guerdon,  a  night's  meal  and  lodging  ? 

ISABEL. 

FuU  surely,  sir ;  we  dwell  in  yon  old  house 
Upon  the  chfF — they  call  it  Chapeldonan. 

\_Points  to  the  huildbig. 
Our  house  is  large  enough,  and  if  our  supper 
Chance  to  be  scant,  you  shall  have  half  of  mine, 
For,  as  I  think,  sir,  you  have  been  a  soldier. 
Up  yonder  lies  our  house — I'll  trip  before. 
And  tell  my  mother  she  has  guests  a-coming ; 
The  path  is  something  steep,  but  you  shall  see 
I'll  be  there  first — I  must  chain  up  the  dogs,  too ; 
Nimrod  and  Bloodylass  are  cross  to  strangers. 
But  gentle  when  you  know  them. 

\_Exit,  and  is  seen  partially  ascending  to  the 
Castle. 

SERGEANT. 

You  have  spoke 
Your  country  folk  aright,  both  for  the  dogs 
And  for  the  people. — We  had  luck  to  light 

On  one  too  young  for  cunning  and  for  selfishness 

He's  in  a  reverie — a  deep  one  sure. 

Since  the  gibe  on  his  country  wakes  him  not. — 

Bestir  thee,  Quentin ! 
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QUENTIN. 

'Twas  a  wondrous  likeness. 

SERGEANT. 

Likeness !  of  whom  ?    I'll  warrant  thee  of  one 
Whom  thou  hast  loved  and  lost. — Such  fantasies 
Live  long  in  hrains  hke  thine,  which  fashion  visions 
Of  woe  and  death  when  they  are  cross'd  in  love, 
As  most  men  are  or  have  been. 

QUENTIN. 

Thy  guess  hath  touch'd  me,  though  it  is  but  slightly, 

'Mongst  other  woes  :  I  knew,  in  former  days, 

A  maid  that  view'd  me  with  some  glance  of  favour  ; 

But  my  fate  carried  me  to  other  shores, 

And  she  has  since  been  wedded.     I  did  think  on't 

But  as  a  bubble  burst,  a  rainbow  vanish'd  ; 

It  adds  no  deeper  shade  to  the  dark  gloom 

Which  chills  the  springs  of  hope  and  life  within  me. 

Our  guide  hath  got  a  trick  of  voice  and  feature 

Like  to  the  maid  I  spoke  of — that  is  all. 

SERGEANT. 

She  bounds  before  us  like  a  gamesome  doe. 

Or  rather  as  the  rock-bred  eaglet  soars 

Up  to  her  nest,  as  if  she  rose  by  will 

Without  an  effort.     Now  a  Netherlander, 

One  of  our  Frogland  friends,  viewing  the  scene, 

Would  take  his  oath  that  tower,  and  rock,  and  maiden, 

Were  forms  too  light  and  lofty  to  be  real. 

And  only  some  delusion  of  the  fancy. 

Such  as  men  dream  at  sunset.     I  myself 
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Have  kept  the  level  ground  so  many  years, 
I  have  wellnigh  forgot  the  art  to  climb, 
Unless  assisted  by  thy  younger  arm. 

[^TTiei/  go  off  as  if  to  ascend  to  the  Tower  ^  the 
Sergeant  leaning  upon  Quentin. 


SCENE  11. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Front  of  the  Old  Tower.  Isabel 
comes  forward  ivith  her  3Iother, — Marion  speak- 
ing as  they  advance. 

MARION. 

I  blame  thee  not,  my  child,  for  bidding  wanderers 
Come  share  our  food  and  shelter,  if  thy  father 
Were  here  to  welcome  them  ;  but,  Isabel, 
He  waits  upon  his  lord  at  Auchindrane, 
And  comes  not  home  to-night. 

ISABEL. 

What  then,  my  mother  ? 
The  travellers  do  not  ask  to  see  my  father — 
Food,  shelter,  rest,  is  all  the  poor  men  want, 
And  we  can  give  them  these  without  my  father. 

MARION. 

Thou  canst  not  understand,  nor  I  explain. 
Why  a  lone  female  asks  not  visitants  [child, 

What  time  her  husband's  absent.  (^Ajiart.) — My  poor 
And  if  thou'rt  wedded  to  a  jealous  husband, 
Thou'lt  know  too  soon  the  cause. 
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ISABEL  (^partly  overhearing  %ohat  her  mother  says.) 
Ay,  but  I  know  already — Jealousy 
Is,  when  my  father  chides,  and  you  sit  weeping-. 

MARION. 

Out,  little  spy — thy  father  never  chides ; 
Or  if  he  does,  'tis  when  his  wife  deserves  it. — 
But  to  our  strangers  ;  they  are  old  men,  Isabel, 
That  seek  this  shelter  ? — are  they  not  ? 

ISABEL. 

One  is  old — 
Old  as  this  tower  of  ours,  and  worn  like  that, 
Bearing  deep  marks  of  battles  long  since  fought. 

MARION. 

Some  remnant  of  the  wars — ^he's  welcome,  surely, 

Bringing  no  quality  along  with  him 

Which  can  alarm  suspicion. — Well,  the  other  ? 

ISABEL. 

A  young  man,  gentle-voiced  and  gentle-eyed. 

Who  looks  and  speaks  like  one  the  world  has  frown'd 

on  ; 
But  smiles  when  you  smile,  seeming  that  he  feels 
Joy  in  your  joy,  though  he  himself  is  sad. 
Brown  hair,  and  downcast  looks. 

MARION  (alarmed^ 
'Tis  but  an  idle  thought — it  cannot  be  !  [_Lisfens. 

I  hear  his  accents — It  is  all  too  true — 
My  terrors  were  prophetic  I 

I'll  compose  myself, 
And  then  accost  him  firmly.     Thus  it  must  be. 

[^She  retires  hastily  into  the  Tower. 
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[_The  voices  of  the  Sergeant  and  Quentin 
are  heard  ascending  behind  the  Scenes. 
quentin. 
One  effort  more — we  stand  upon  the  level. 
I've  seen  thee  work  thee  up  glacis  and  cavalier 
Steeper  than  this  ascent,  when  cannon,  culverine, 
Musket,  and  hackbut,  shower'd  their  shot  upon  thee, 
And  forni'd,  with  cpaseless  blaze,  a  fiery  garland 
Round  the  defences  of  the  post  you  storm'd. 

^They  come  on  the  Stage,  and  at  the  same 
time  Marion  re-enters  from  the  Tower. 
sergeant. 
Truly  thou  speak'st.     I  am  the  tardier, 
That  I,  in  climbing  hither,  miss  the  fire. 
Which  wont  to  tell  me  there  was  death  in  loitering. — 
Here  stands,  methinks,  our  hostess. 

\_He  goes  forward  to  address  Marion.    Quen- 
tin, struck  on  seeing  het-,  keeps  hacTc. 
sergeant. 
Kind  dame,  yon  little  lass  hath  brought  you  strangers, 
Willing  to  be  a  trouble,  not  a  charge  to  you. 
We  are  disbanded  soldiers,  but  have  means 
Ample  enough  to  pay  our  journey  homeward. 

MARION. 

We  keep  no  house  of  general  entertainment, 
But  know  our  duty,  sir,  to  locks  like  yours, 
Whiten'd  and  thinn'd  by  many  a  long  campaign. 
Ill  chances  that  my  husband  should  be  absent — 
(Apart.) — Courage  alone    can    make    me    struggle 
through  it — 
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For  in  your  comrade,  though  he  hath  forgot  me, 
I  spy  a  friend  whom  I  have  known  in  school-days, 
And  whom  I  think  MacLellan  well  remembers. 

iShe  goes  up  to  Quentin. 
You  see  a  woman's  memory 
Is  faithfuUer  than  yours ;  for  Quentin  Blane 
Hath  not  a  greeting  left  for  Marion  Harkness. 

QUENTIN  (with  effort.) 
I  seek,  indeed,  my  native  land,  good  Marion, 
But  seek  it  like  a  stranger — All  is  changed, 
And  thou  thyself — 

MARION. 

You  left  a  giddy  maiden, 
And  find,  on  your  return,  a  wife  and  mother. 
Thine  old  acquaintance,  Quentin,  is  my  mate — 
Stout  Niel  MacLellan,  ranger  to  our  lord, 
The  Knight  of  Auchindrane.     He's  absent  now, 
But  will  rejoice  to  see  his  former  comrade, 
If,  as  I  trust,  you  tarry  his  return. 
(^Apart.)  Heaven  grant  he  understand  my  words  by 

contraries ! 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  rivals ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  foes  ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  is  warm,  of  temper. 
And  think,  instead  of  welcome,  I  would  blithely 
Bid  him,  God  speed  you.     But  he  is  as  simple 
And  void  of  guile  as  ever. 

QUENTIN. 

Marion,  I  gladly  rest  within  your  cottage. 
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And  gladly  wait  return  of  Niel  MacLellan, 
To  clasp  his  hand,  and  wish  him  happiness. 
Some  rising  feelings  might  perhaps  prevent  this — 
But  'tis  a  peevish  part  to  grudge  our  friends 
Their  share  of  fortune  because  we  have  miss'd  it ; 
I  can  wish  others  joy  and  happiness, 
Though  I  must  ne'er  partake  them. 

MARION. 

But  if  it  grieve  you — 

QUENTIN. 

No  !  do  not  fear.     The  brightest  gleams  of  hope 
That  shine  on  me  are  such  as  are  reflected 
From  those  which  shine  on  others. 

IT/ic  Sergeant  and  Quentin  enter  the 
Tower  with  the  little  Girl. 
MARION  {comes  forward,  and  speaks  in  agitation.) 
Even  so  !  the  simple  youth  has  miss'd  my  meaning. 
I  shame  to  make  it  plainer,  or  to  say. 
In  one  brief  word,  Pass  on — Heaven  guide  the  bark, 
For  we  are  on  the  breakers !      [_Exit  into  the  Toiver. 
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ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. 


A  withdrawing  Apartment  in  the  Castle  of  Auchin- 
drane.     Servants  place  a  Table,  with  a  Flask  of 
Wine  and  Drinking-  Cups. 

Enter  Mure  o/'Auchindrane,  with  Albert  Gif- 
FORD,  his  Helati&ii  and  Visitor.  They  place  them- 
selves by  the  Table  after  some  complimentary  cere- 
mony. At  some  distance  is  heard  the  noise  of  re- 
velling. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

We're  better  placed  for  confidential  talk, 
Than  in  the  hall,  fill'd  with  disbanded  soldiers, 
And  fools  and  fiddlers  gather'd  on  the  highway, — 
The  worthy  guests  whom  Philip  crowds  my  hall  with. 
And  with  them  spends  his  evening. 

GIFFORD. 

But  think  you  not,  my  friend,  that  your  son  Philip 
Should  be  participant  of  these  our  councils, 
Being  so  deeply  mingled  in  the  danger — 
Your  house's  only  heir — your  only  son  ? 
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AUCHINDRANE. 

Kind  cousin  Gifford,  if  thou  lack'st  good  counsel 

At  race,  at  cockpit,  or  at  gambling'  table, 

Or  any  freak  by  which  men  cheat  themselves 

As  well  of  life,  as  of  the  means  to  live. 

Call  for  assistance  upon  Philip  Mure  ; 

But  in  all  serious  parley  spare  invoking  him. 

GIFFORD. 

You  speak  too  lightly  of  my  cousin  Philip  ; 
All  name  him  brave  in  arms. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

A  second  Bevis  ; 
But  I,  my  youth  bred  up  in  graver  fashions. 
Mourn  o'er  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  spends, 
Or  rather  dissipates,  his  time  and  substance. 
No  vagabond  escapes  his  search — The  soldier 
Spurn'd  from  the  service,  henceforth  to  be  ruffian 
Upon  his  own  account,  is  Philip's  comrade  ; 
The  tiddler,  whose  crack'd  crowd  has  still  three  strings 

on't ; 
The  balladeer,  whose  voice  has  still  two  notes  left ; 
Whate'er  is  roguish  and  whate'er  is  vile. 
Are  welcome  to  the  board  of  Auchindrane, 
And  Philip  will  return  them  shout  for  shout, 
And  pledge  for  jovial  pledge,  and  song  for  song, 
Until  the  shamefaced  sun  peep  at  our  windows, 
And  ask,  "  What  have  we  here  ?  " 

GIFFORD. 

You  take  such  revel  deeply — we  are  Scotsmen, 
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Far  known  for  rustic  hospitality, 
That  mind  not  birth  or  titles  in  our  guests  : 
The  harper  has  his  seat  beside  our  hearth, 
The  wanderer  must  find  comfort  at  our  board, 
His  name  unask'd,  his  pedigree  unknown ; 
So  did  our  ancestors,  and  so  must  we. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

All  this  is  freely  granted,  worthy  kinsman  ; 

And  prithee  do  not  think  me  churl  enough 

To  count  how  many  sit  beneath  my  salt. 

I've  wealth  enough  to  fill  my  father's  hall 

Each  day  at  noon,  and  feed  the  guests  who  crowd  it ; 

I  am  near  mate  with  those  whom  men  call  Lord, 

Though  a  rude  western  knight.  But  mark  me,  cousin, 

Although  I  feed  wayfaring  vagabonds, 

I  make  them  not  ray  comrades.     Such  as  I, 

Who  have  advanced  the  fortunes  of  my  line, 

And  swell'd  a  baron's  turret  to  a  palace, 

Have  oft  the  curse  awaiting  on  our  thrift, 

To  see,  while  yet  we  live,  the  things  which  must  be 

At  our  decease — the  downfall  of  our  family. 

The  loss  of  land  and  lordship,  name  and  knighthood. 

The  wreck  of  the  fair  fabric  we  have  built. 

By  a  degenerate  heir.     Philip  has  that 

Of  inborn  meanness  in  him,  that  he  loves  not 

The  company  of  betters,  nor  of  equals  ; 

Never  at  ease,  unless  he  bears  the  bell. 

And  crows  the  loudest  in  the  company. 

He's  mesh'd,  too,  in  the  snares  of  every  female 
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Who  deig"ns  to  cast  a  passing  glance  on  him — 
Licentious,  disrespectful,  rash,  and  profligate. 

GIFFORD. 

Come,  my  good  coz,  think  we  too  have  been  young. 
And  I  will  swear  that  in  your  father's  lifetime 
You  have  yourself  been  trapp'd  by  toys  like  these. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

A  fool  I  may  have  been — but  not  a  madman  ; 
I  never  play'd  the  rake  among  my  followers, 
Pursuing  this  man's  sister,  that  man's  wife ; 
And  therefore  never  saw  I  man  of  mine, 
When  summon'd  to  obey  my  best,  grow  restive. 
Talk  of  his  honour,  of  his  peace  destroy'd. 
And,  while  obeying,  mutter  threats  of  vengeance. 
But  now  the  humour  of  an  idle  youth. 
Disgusting  trusted  followers,  sworn  dependents. 
Plays  football  with  his  honour  and  my  safety. 

GIFFORD. 

I'm  sorry  to  find  discord  in  your  house. 

For  I  had  hoped,  while  bringing  you  cold  news, 

To  find  you  arm'd  in  union  'gainst  the  danger. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Wliat  can  man  speak  that  1  would  shrink  to  hear, 
And  where  the  danger  I  would  deign  to  shun  ? 

\_He  rises. 
What  should  appal  a  man  inured  to  perils. 
Like  the  bold  climber  on  the  crags  of  Ailsa  ? 
Winds  whistle  past  him,  billows  rage  below. 
The  sea-fowl  sweep  around,  with  shriek  and  clang. 
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One  single  slip,  one  unadvised  pace, 
One  qualm  of  giddiness — and  peace  be  with  him  ! 
But  he  whose  grasp  is  sure,  whose  step  is  firm, 
WTiose  brain  is  constant — he  makes  one  proud  rock 
The  means  to  scale  another,  till  he  stand 
Triumphant  on  the  peak. 

GIFFORD. 

And  so  I  trust 
Thou  wilt  surmount  the  danger  now  approaching, 
Which  scarcely  can  I  frame  my  tongue  to  tell  you, 
Though  I  rode  here  on  purpose. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Cousin,  I  think  thy  heart  was  never  coward. 

And  strange  it  seems  thy  tongue  should  take  such 

semblance. 
I've  heard  of  many  a  loud-mouth'd,  noisy  braggart, 
Whose  hand  gave  feeble  sanction  to  his  tongue  ; 
But  thou  art  one  whose  heart  can  think  bold  things, 
"WTiose  hand  can  act  them — but  who  shrinks  to  speak 

them! 

GIFFORD. 

And  if  I  speak  them  not,  'tis  that  I  shame 
To  tell  thee  of  the  calumnies  that  load  thee. 
Things  loudly  spoken  at  the  city  Cross — 
Things  closely  whisper'd  in  our  Sovereign's  ear — 
Things  which  the  plumed  lord  and  flat-capp'd  citizen 
Do  circulate  amid  their  different  ranks —  [them, 

Things  false,  no  doubt ;  but,  falsehoods  while  I  deem 
Still  honouring  thee,  I  shun  the  odious  topic. 
VOL.  XII.  u 
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AUCHINDRANE. 

Shun  it  not,  cousin  ;  'tis  a  friend's  best  office 

To  bring-  the  news  we  hear  unwillingly. 

The  sentinel,  who  tells  the  foe's  approach. 

And  wakes  the  sleeping  camp,  does  but  his  duty  : 

Be  thou  as  bold  in  telling-  me  of  danger, 

As  I  shall  be  in  facing-  danger  told  of. 

GIFFORD. 

I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  death-feud 
That  raged  so  long  betwixt  thy  house  and  Cassilis ; 
I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  league, 
When  roval  James  himself  stood  mediator 
Between  thee  and  Earl  Gilbert. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Call  you  these  news  ? — You  might  as  well  have  told  me 
That  old  King  Coil  is  dead,  and  graved  at  Kylesfeld. 
I'll  help  thee  out — King  James  commanded  us 
Henceforth  to  live  in  peace,  made  us  clasp  hands  too. 
O,  sir,  when  such  an  union  hath  been  made, 
In  heart  and  hand  conjoining  mortal  foes, 
Under  a  monarch's  royal  mediation. 
The  league  is  not  forgotten.     And  with  this 
What  is  there  to  be  told  ?    The  king  commanded — 
"  Be  friends."     No  doubt  we  were  so — Who  dares 
doubt  it  ? 

GIFFORD. 

You  speak  but  half  the  tale. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

By  good  Saint  Trimon,  but  I'll  tell  the  whole  ! 
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There  is  no  terror  in  the  tale  for  me — ^ 

Go  speak  of  ghosts  to  children  ! — This  Earl  Gilbert 

(God  sain  him)  loved  Heaven's  peace  as  well  as  I  did, 

And  we  were  wondrous  friends  whene'er  we  met 

At  church  or  market,  or  in  burrows  town. 

Midst  this,  our  good  Lord  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassilis, 

Takes  purpose  he  would  journey  forth  to  Edinburgh. 

The  King  was  doling  gifts  of  abbey-lands, 

Good  things  that  thrifty  house  was  wont  to  fish  for. 

Our  mighty  Earl  forsakes  his  sea-wash'd  castle, 

Passes  our  borders  some  four  miles  from  hence  ; 

And,  holding  it  unwholesome  to  be  fasters 

Long  after  sunrise,  lo  !  the  Earl  and  train 

Dismount,  to  rest  their  nags  and  eat  their  breakfast-. 

The  morning  rose,  the  small  birds  caroU'd  sweetly — 

The  corks  were  drawn,  the  pasty  brooks  incision — 

His  lordship  jests,  his  train  are  choked  with  laughter  ; 

When, — wondrous  change  of  cheer,  and  most  unlook'd. 

for. 
Strange  epilogue  to  bottle  and  to  baked  meat ! — 
Flash'd  from  the  greenwood  half  a  score  of  carabines  ; 
And  the  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  his  breakfast. 
Had  nooning,  dinner,  supper,  all  at  once. 
Even  in  the  morning  that  he  closed  his  journey  ; 
And  the  grim  sexton,  for  his  chamberlain. 
Made  him  the  bed  which  rests  the  head  for  ever. 


'  ["  There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats." 

Shakspeare.] 
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GIFFORD. 

Told  with  much  spirit,  cousin — some  there  are 

Would  add,  and  in  a  tone  resembling  triumph. 

And  would  that  with  these  long  establish'd  facts 

My  tale  began  and  ended  !  I  must  tell  you. 

That  evil-deeming  censures  of  the  events, 

Both  at  the  time  and  now,  throw  blame  on  thee — 

Time,    place,   and  circumstance,   they  say,  proclaim 

thee. 
Alike,  the  author  of  that  morning's  ambush. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Ay,  'tis  an  old  belief  in  Carrick  here, 
Where  natives  do  not  aUvays  die  in  bed. 
That  if  a  Kennedy  shall  not  attain 
Methuselah's  last  span,  a  Mure  has  slain  him. 
Such  is  the  general  creed  of  all  their  clan. 
Thank  Heaven,  that  they're  bound  to  prove  the  charge 
They  are  so  prompt  in  making.    They  have  clamour'd 
Enough  of  this  before,  to  show  their  malice. 
But  what  said  these  coward  pickthanks  when  I  came 
Before  the  King,  before  the  Justicers, 
Rebutting  all  their  calumnies,  and  daring  them 
To  show  that  I  knew  aught  of  Cassilis'  journey — 
Which  way  he  meant  to  travel — ^\'here  to  halt- 
Without  which  knowledge  I  possess'd  no  means 
To  dress  an  ambush  for  him  ?  Did  I  not 
Defy  the  assembled  clan  of  Kennedys 
To  show,  by  proof  direct  or  inferential. 
Wherefore  they  slander'd  me  with  this  foul  charge  ? 
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My  gauntlet  rung-  before  them  in  the  court, 

And  I  did  dare  the  best  of  them  to  lift  it, 

And  prove  such  charge  a  true  one — Did  I  not  ? 

GIFFORD. 

I  saw  your  gauntlet  lie  before  the  Kennedys, 
Who  look'd  on  it  as  men  do  on  an  adder, 
Longing  to  crush,  and  yet  afraid  to  grasp  it. 
Not  an  eye  sparkled — not  a  foot  advanced — 
No  arm  w^as  stretch'd  to  lift  the  fatal  symbol. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Then,  wherefore  do  the  hildings  murmur  now  ? 
Wish  they  to  see  again,  how  one  bold  Mure 
Can  baffle  and  defy  their  assembled  valour  ? 

GIFFORD. 

No  ;  but  they  speak  of  evidence  suppress'd. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Suppress'd  ? — what  evidence  ? — by  whom  suppress'd  ? 
What  Will-o'-Wisp — what  idiot  of  a  witness, 
Is  he  to  whom  they  trace  an  empty  voice, 
But  cannot  show  his  person  ? 

GIFFORD. 

They  pretend, 
With  the  King's  leave,  to  bring  it  to  a  trial ; 
Averring  that  a  lad,  named  Quentin  Blane, 
Brought  thee  a  letter  from  the  murder'd  Earl, 
With  friendly  greetings,  telling  of  his  journey, 
The  hour  which  he  set  forth,  the  place  he  halted  at 
Affording  thee  the  means  to  form  the  ambush. 
Of  which  your  hatred  made  the  application. 
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AUCHINDRANE. 

A  prudent  Earl,  indeed,  if  such  his  practice. 
When  dealing-  with  a  recent  enemy  ! 
And  what  should  he  propose  by  such  strange  confi- 
dence 
In  one  who  sought  it  not  ? 

GIFFORD. 

His  purposes  were  kindly,  say  the  Kennedys — 
Desiring  you  would  meet  him  where  he  halted. 
Offering  to  undertake  whate'er  commissions 
You  listed  trust  him  with,  for  court  or  city  : 
And,  thus  apprized  of  Cassilis'  purposed  journey, 
And  of  his  halting  place,  you  placed  the  ambush, 
Prepared  the  homicides 

AUCHINDRANE. 

They're  free  to  say  their  pleasure.    They  are  men 

Of  the  new  court — and  I  am  but  a  fragment 

Of  stout  old  Morton's  faction.     It  is  reason 

That  such  as  I  be  rooted  from  the  earth 

That  they  may  have  full  room  to  spread  their  branches. 

No  doubt,  'tis  easy  to  find  strolling  vagrants 

To  prove  whate'er  they  prompt.  This  Quentin  Blane — 

Did  you  not  call  him  so  ? — why  comes  he  now  ? 

And  wherefore  not  before  ?     This  must  be  answered 

— [ahriiptly) — 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

GIFFORD. 

Abroad — they  say — kidnapp'd, 
By  you  kidnapp'd,  that  he  might  die  in  Flanders. 
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But  orders  have  been  sent  for  his  discharge, 
And  his  transmission  hither. 

AUCHINDRANE  (assiimhig  an  air  of  composure.) 
When  they  produce  such  witness,  cousin  Gifford, 
We'll  be  prepared  to  meet  it.     In  the  meanwhile, 
The  King  doth  ill  to  throw  his  royal  sceptre 
In  the  accuser's  scale,  ere  he  can  know 
How  justice  shall  incline  it. 

GIFFORD. 

Our  sage  prince 
Resents,  it  may  be,  less  the  death  of  Cassilis, 
Than  he  is  angry  that  the  feud  should  burn, 
After  his  royal  voice  had  said,  "  Be  quench'd :" 
Thus  urging  prosecution  less  for  slaughter. 
Than  that,  being  done  against  the  King's  command. 
Treason  is  mix'd  with  homicide. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Ha  !  ha !  most  true,  my  cousin. 
Why,  well  consider'd,  'tis  a  crime  so  great 
To  slay  one's  enemy,  the  King  forbidding  it. 
Like  parricide,  it  should  be  held  impossible. 
'Tis  just  as  if  a  wretch  retain'd  the  evil. 
When  the  King's  touch  had  bid  the  sores  be  heal'd ; 
And  such  a  crime  merits  the  stake  at  least. 
What !  can  there  be  within  a  Scottish  bosom 
A  feud  so  deadly,  that  it  kept  its  ground 
When  the  King  said.  Be  friends  !    It  is  not  credible. 
Were  I  King  James,  I  never  would  believe  it : 
I'd  rather  think  the  story  all  a  dream, 
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And  that  there  was  no  friendship,  feud,  no**  journey, 
No  halt,  no  ambush,  and  no  Earl  of  Cassihs, 
Than  dream  anointed  Majesty  has  wrong ! — 

GIFFORD. 

Speak  within  door,  coz. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

O,  true — (aside) — I  shall  betray  myself 
Even  to  this  half-brod  fool. — I  must  have  room, 
Room  for  an  instant,  or  I  suffocate. — 
Cousin,  I  prithee  call  our  Philip  hither — 
Forgive  me  ;  'twere  more  meet  I  summon'd  him 
Myself ;  but  then  the  sight  of  yonder  revel 
Would  chafe  ray  blood,  and  I  have  need  of  coolness. 

GIFFORD. 

I  understand  thee — I  will  bring  him  straight.    \_Exit. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

And  if  thou  dost,  he's  lost  his  ancient  trick 

To  fathom,  as  he  wont,  his  five-pint  flagons.— 

This  space  is  mine — O  for  the  power  to  fill  it. 

Instead  of  senseless  rage  and  empty  curses, 

With  the  dark  spell  which  witches  learn  from  fiends, 

That  smites  the  object  of  their  hate  afar. 

Nor  leaves  a  token  of  its  mystic  action, 

Stealing  the  soul  from  out  the  unscathed  body, 

As  lightning  melts  the  blade,  nor  harms  the  scabbard  ! 

— 'Tis  vain  to  wish  for  it — Each  curse  of  mine 

Falls  to  the  ground  as  harmless  as  the  arrows 

Wliich  children  shoot  at  stars  !  The  time  for  thought, 

If  thought  could  aught  avail  me,  melts  away, 
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Like  to  a  snowball  in  a  schoolboy's  hand, 
That  melts  the  faster  the  more  close  he  grasps  it ! — 
If  I  had  time,  this  Scottish  Solomon, 
Whom  some  call  son  of  David  the  Musician,^ 
Mig-ht  find  it  perilous  work  to  march  to  Carrick. 
There's  many  a  feud  still  slumbering  in  its  ashes, 
Whose  embers  are  yet  red.     Nobles  we  have. 
Stout  as  old  Graysteel,  and  as  hot  as  Bothwell ; 
Here  too  are  castles  look  from  crags  as  high 
On  seas  as  wide  as  Logan's.     So  the  King — 
Pshaw!  He  is  here  again — 

Enter  Gifford. 

I  heard  you  name 
The  King,  my  kinsman ;  know,  he  comes  not  hither. 

AUCHINDRANE  [affecting  indfference.) 
Nay,  then  we  need  not  broach  our  barrels,  cousin. 
Nor  purchase  us  new  jerkins. — Comes  not  Philip  ? 

GIFFORD. 

Yes,  sir.     He  tarries  but  to  drink  a  service 
To  his  good  friends  at  parting. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Friends  for  the  beadle  or  the  sheriff-officer. 
Well,  let  it  pass.     Who  comes,  and  how  attended. 
Since  James  designs  not  westward  ? 

GIFFORD. 

O  you  shall  have,  instead,  his  fiery  functionary, 

'  [The  calumnious  tale  whicli  ascribed  tte  birtli  of  James  VI. 
to  an  intrigue  of  Queen  Mary  with.  Rizzio.] 
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George  Home  that  was,  but  now  Dunbar's  great  Earl  ; 

He  leads  a  royal  host,  and  comes  to  show  you 

How  he  distributes  justice  on  the  Border, 

Where  judge  and  hangman  oft  reverse  their  office. 

And  the  noose  does  its  work  before  the  sentence. 

But  I  have  said  my  tidings  best  and  worst. 

None  but  yourself  can  know  what  course  the  time 

And  peril  may  demsnd.     To  lift  your  banner, 

If  I  might  be  a  judge,  were  desperate  game  : 

Ireland  and  Galloway  offer  you  convenience 

For  flight,  if  flight  be  thought  the  better  remedy  ; 

To  face  the  court  requires  the  consciousness 

And  confidence  of  innocence.     You  alone 

Can  judge  if  you  possess  these  attributes, 

\_A  noise  behind  the  scenes. 

AUCHIXDRANE. 

Philip,  I  think,  has  broken  up  his  revels ; 
His  ragged  regiment  are  dispersing  them. 
Well  liquor 'd,  doubtless.      They're  disbanded  soldiers, 
Or  some  such  vagabonds. — Here  comes  the  gallant. 
[^JEnter  Philip.     lie  has  a  buff-coat  and  head- 
piece, wears  a  sword  and  dagger,  with  pistols 
at  his  girdle.     He  appears  to  be  affected  hy 
licj^uor,  but  to  he  by  no  means  intoxicated. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

You  scarce  have  been  made  known  to  one  another, 
Although  you  sate  together  at  the  board — 
Son  Philip,  know  and  prize  our  cousin  Gifl'ord. 
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PHILIP  (tastes  the  wine  on  the  table.) 
If  you  had  prized  him,  sir,  you  had  been  loath 
To  have  welcomed  him  in  bastard  Alicant : 
I'll  make  amends,  by  pledging  his  good  journey 
In  glorious  Burgundy. — The  stirrup-cup,  ho  ! 
And  bring  my  cousin's  horses  to  the  court. 

AUCHiNDRANE  (d^'aws  Mm  ttsidc.) 
The  stirrup-cup  !   He  doth  not  ride  to-night — 
Shame  on  such  churlish  conduct  to  a  kinsman  I 

PHILIP  (aside  to  his  father.) 
I've  news  of  pressing  import. 
Send  the  fool  off. — Stay,  I  will  start  him  for  you. 
{To  GiFFORD.)     Yes,  my  kind  cousin,  Burgundy  is 

better, 
On  a  night-ride,  to  those  who  thread  our  moors, 
And  we  may  deal  it  freely  to  our  friends, 
For  we  came  freely  by  it.     Yonder  ocean 
Rolls  many  a  purple  cask  upon  our  shore, 
Rough  with  embossed  shells  and  shagged  sea-weed, 
When  the  good  skipper  and  his  careful  crew 
Have  had  their  latest  earthly  draught  of  brine. 
And  gone  to  quench,  or  to  endure  their  thirst, 
Where  nectar's  plenty,  or  even  water's  scarce, 
And  filter'd  to  the  parched  crew  by  dropsfuU. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Thou'rt  mad,  son  Philip  ! — Gifford's  no  intruder, 
That  we  should  rid  him  hence  by  such  wild  rants : 
My  kinsman  hither  rode  at  his  own  danger. 
To  tell  us  that  Dunbar  is  hasting  to  us, 
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With  a  strong-  force,  and  with  the  King's  commission, 
To  enforce  against  our  house  a  hateful  charge, 
With  every  measure  of  extremity- 

PHILIP. 

And  is  this  all  that  our  good  cousin  tells  us  ? 
I  can  say  more,  thanks  to  the  ragged  regiment, 
With  whose  good  company  you  have  upbraided  me, 
On  whose  authority,  I  tell  thee,  cousin, 
Dunbar  is  here  already. 

GIFFORD. 

Already  ? 

PHILIP. 

Yes,  gentle  coz.     And  you,  my  sire,  be  hasty 
In  what  you  think  to  do. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

I  think  thou  darest  not  jest  on  such  a  subject. 
Where  hadst  thou  these  fell  tidings  ? 

PHILIP. 

Where  you,  too,  might  have  heard  them,  noble  father, 

Save  that  your  ears,  nail'd  to  our  kinsman's  lips, 

Would  list  no  coarser  accents.     O,  my  soldiers. 

My  merry  crew  of  vagabonds,  forever  ! 

Scum  of  the  Netherlands,  and  wash'd  ashore 

Upon  this  coast  like  unregarded  sea-weed, 

They  had  not  been  two  hours  on  Scottish  land, 

When,  lo  !  they  met  a  military  friend, 

An  ancient  fourier,  known  to  them  of  old. 

Who,  warm'd  by  certain  stoups  of  searching  wine, 

Inform'd  his  old  companions  that  Dunbar 
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Left  Glasgow  yesterday,  comes  here  to-morrow ; 
Himself,  he  said,  was  sent  a  spy  before, 
To  view  what  preparations  we  were  making. 

AUCHINDRANE  (tO  GIFFORD.) 

If  this  be  sooth,  good  kinsman,  thon  must  claim 

To  take  a  part  with  us  for  life  and  death, 

Or  speed  from  hence,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortune. 

GIFFORD. 

In  such  dilemma. 

Believe  me,  friend,  I'd  choose  upon  the  instant — 
But  I  lack  harness,  and  a  steed  to  charge  on, 
For  mine  is  overtired,  and,  save  my  page, 
There's  not  a  man  to  back  me.     But  I'll  hie 
To  Kyle,  and  raise  my  vassals  to  your  aid. 

PHILIP. 

'Twill  be  when  the  rats, 

That  on  these  tidings  fly  this  house  of  ours, 

Come  back  to  pay  their  rents. — (^Apart.) 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Courage,  cousin — 

Thou  goest  not  hence  ill  mounted  for  thy  need : 

Full  forty  coursers  feed  in  my  wide  stalls, 

The  best  of  them  is  yours  to  speed  your  journey 

PHILIP. 

Stand  not  on  ceremony,  good  our  cousin, 
When  safety  signs,  to  shorten  courtesy. 

GIFFORD  (to  AUCHINDRANE.) 

Farewell,  then,  cousin,  for  my  tarrying  here 
Were  ruin  to  myself,  small  aid  to  you ; 
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Yet  loving-  well  your  uame  and  family, 
I'd  fain 

PHILIP. 

Be  gone  ? — that  is  our  object,  too — 
Kinsman,  adieu. 

\_ExU  GiFFORD.     Philip  calls  after  him. 
You  yeoman  of  the  stable, 
Give  Master  Giiford  there  my  fleetest  steed, 
Yon  cut-tail'd  roan  that  trembles  at  a  spear. — 

\_TrampUng  of  the  horse  heard  going  off. 
Hark  !  he  departs.     How  swift  the  dastard  rides. 
To  shun  the  neighbourhood  of  jeopardy  ! 

\^He  lays  aside  the  appearance  of  levity  which 
lie  has  hitherto  toorn,  and  says  very  seriously, 
And  now,  my  father — 

AUCHINDRANE. 

And  now,  my  son — thou'st  ta'en  a  perilous  game 
Into  thine  hands,  rejecting  elder  counsel, — 
How  dost  thou  mean  to  play  it  ? 

PHILIP. 

Sir,  good  gamesters  play  not 

Till  they  review  the  cards  which  fate  has  dealt  them. 

Computing  thus  the  chances  of  the  game  ; 

And  wofuUy  they  seem  to  weigh  against  us. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Exile's  a  passing  ill,  and  may  be  borne  ; 
And  when  Dunbar  and  all  his  myrmidons 
Are  eastward  turn'd,  we'll  seize  our  own  again. 
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PHILIP. 

Would  tlaat  were  all  the  risk  we  had  to  stand  to ! 
But  more  and  worse, — a  doom  of  treason,  forfeiture, 
Death  to  ourselves,  dishonour  to  our  house, 
Is  what  the  stern  Justiciary  menaces ; 
And,  fatally  for  us,  he  hath  the  means 
To  make  his  threatenings  good. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

It  cannot  be.     I  tell  thee,  there's  no  force 
In  Scottish  law  to  raze  a  house  like  mine, 
Coeval  with  the  time  the  Lords  of  Galloway 
Submitted  them  unto  the  Scottish  sceptre, 
Renouncing-  rights  of  Tanistry  and  Brehon. 
Some  dreams  they  have  of  evidence  ;  some  suspicion. 
But  old  Montgomery  knows  my  purpose  well, 
And  long  before  their  mandate  reach  the  camp 
To  crave  the  presence  of  this  mighty  witness, 
He  will  be  fitted  with  an  answer  to  it. 

PHILIP. 

Father,  what  we  call  great,  is  often  ruin'd 

By  means  so  ludicrously  disproportion'd. 

They  make  me  think  upon  the  gunner's  linstock, 

Which,  yielding  forth  a  light  about  the  size 

And  semblance  of  the  glowworm,  yet  applied 

To  powder,  blew  a  palace  into  atoms, 

Sent  a  young  King — a  young  Queen's  mate  at  least — 

Into  the  air,  as  high  as  e'er  flew  night-hawk. 

And  made  such  wild  work  in  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
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As  they  can  tell  who  heard,— and  you  were  one 
Who  saw,  perhaps,  the  night-flight  which  began  it. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

If  thou  hast  nought  to  speak  but  drunken  folly, 
I  cannot  listen  longer. 

PHILIP. 

I  will  speak  brief  and  sudden.— There  is  one 
Whose  tongue  to  us  has  the  same  perilous  force 
Which  Bothwell's  powder  had  to  Kirk  of  Field  ; 
One  whose  least  tones,  and  those  but  peasant  accents. 
Could  rend  the  roof  from  off  our  fathers'  castle, 
Level  its  tallest  turret  with  its  base ; 
And  he  that  doth  possess  this  wondrous  power 
Sleeps  this  same  night  not  five  miles  distant  from  us. 
AUCHINDRANE,  {tvho  had  lookecl  on  philip  %cith  much 

appearance  of  astonishment  and  douht,  exclaims,) 
Then  thou  art  mad  indeed  !— Ha !  ha  !  I'm  glad  on't. 
I'd  purchase  an  escape  from  what  I  dread, 
Even  by  the  frenzy  of  my  only  son  ! 

PHILTP. 

I  thank  you,  but  agree  not  to  the  bargain. 
You  rest  on  what  yon  civet  cat  has  said : 
Yon  silken  doublet,  stuff 'd  with  rotten  straw. 
Told  you  but  half  the  truth,  and  knew  no  more. 
But  my  good  vagrants  had  a  perfect  tale : 
They  told  me,  little  judging  the  importance. 
That  Quentin  Blane  had  been  discharged  with  them. 
They  told  me,  that  a  quarrel  happ'd  at  landing. 
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And  that  the  youngster  and  an  ancient  sergeant 
Had  left  their  company,  and  taken  refuge 
In  Chapeldonan,  where  our  ranger  dwells  ;^ 
They  saw  him  scale  the  cliif  on  which  it  stands, 
Ere  they  were  out  of  sight ;  the  old  man  with  him. 
And  therefore  laugh  no  more  at  me  as  mad ; 
But  laugh,  if  thou  hast  list  for  merriment, 
To  think  he  stands  on  the  same  land  with  us, 
Whose    absence    thou    wouldst    deem  were   cheaply 

purchased 
With  thy  soul's  ransom  and  thy  body's  danger. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

'Tis  then  a  fatal  truth !  Thou  art  no  yelper. 

To  open  rashly  on  so  wild  a  scent ; 

Thou'rt  the   young   bloodhound,  which   careers  and 

springs. 
Frolics  and  fawns,  as  if  the  friend  of  man, 
But  seizes  on  his  victim  like  a  tiger. 

PHILIP. 

No  matter  what  I  am — I'm  as  you  bred  me  ; 

So  let  that  pass  till  there  be  time  to  mend  me, 

And  let  us  speak  like  men,  and  to  the  purpose. 

This  object  of  our  fear  and  of  our  dread, 

Since  such  our  pride  must  own  him,  sleeps  to-night 

Within  our  power  : — to-morrow  in  Dunbar's, 

And  we  are  then  his  victims.^ 

^  [MS. — "  In  tbe  old  tower  where  Niel  MacLellan  dwells. 

And  therefore  laugh  no  more,"  &c.] 
*  [jMS — "  And  we  are  then  in  his  power."] 
VOL.  XII.  X 
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AUCHINDRANE. 

He  is  in  ours  to-night.^ 

PHILIP. 

He  is.     I'll  answer  that  MacLellan's  trusty. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Yet  he  replied  to  you  to-day  full  rudely. 

PHILIP. 

Yes  !     The  poor  knave  has  got  a  handsome  wife, 
And  is  gone  mad  with  jealousy. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Fool ! — When  we  need  the  utmost  faith,  allegiance, 
Obedience,  and  attachment  in  our  vassals, 
Thy  wild  intrigues  pour  gall  into  their  hearts, 
And  turn  their  love  to  hatred ! 

PHILIP. 

Most  reverend  sire,  you  talk  of  ancient  morals, 
Preach'd  on  by  Knox,  and  practised  by  Glencairn  ;* 

1  [MS — "  He's  in  our  power  to-night."] 

*  [Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of  Glencairn,  for  distinction  called 
"  The  Good  Earl,"  was  among  the  first  of  the  peers  of  Scotland 
who  concurred  in  the  Reformation,  in  aid  of  which  he  acted  a 
conspicuous  part,  in  the  employment  both  of  his  sword  and  pen. 
In  a  remonstrance  with  the  Queen  Regent,  he  told  her,  that  "  if 
she  violated  the  engagements  which  she  had  come  under  to  her 
subjects,  they  would  consider  themselves  as  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  to  her."  He  was  author  of  a  satirical  poem  against  the 
Roman  CathoUcs,  entitled  "  The  Hermit  of  Allareit,"  (Loretto.) — 
See  Sibbald's  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry. — He  assisted  the 
Reformers  with  his  sword,  when  they  took  arms  at  Perth,  in  1559  ; 
had  a  principal  command  in  the  army  embodied  against  Queen  Mary, 
in  June  1567  ;  and  demolished  the  altar,  broke  the  images,  tore 
down  the  pictures,  &c.,  in  the  Chapel-royal  of  Holyroodhouse,  after 
th«  Queea  was  conducted  to  Lochleven.     He  died  in  1574.  J 
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Respectable,  indeed,  but  somewhat  musty 
In  these  our  modern  nostrils.     In  our  days, 
If  a  young  baron  chance  to  leave  his  vassal 
The  sole  possessor  of  a  handsome  wife, 
'Tis  sign  he  loves  his  follower  ;  and  if  not, 
He  loves  his  follower's  wife,  which  often  proves 
The  surer  bond  of  patronage.     Take  either  case  : 
Favour  flows  in  of  course,  and  vassals  rise. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Philip,  this  is  infamous, 

And,  what  is  worse,  impolitic.     Take  example : 

Break  not  God's  laws  or  man's  for  each  temptation 

That  youth  and  blood  suggest.     I  am  a  man — 

A  weak  and  erring  man  ; — full  well  thou  know'st 

That  I  may  hardly  term  myself  a  pattern 

Even  to  my  son ; — yet  thus  far  will  I  say, 

I  never  swerved  from  my  integrity, 

Save  at  the  voice  of  strong  necessity, 

Or  such  o'erpowering  view  of  high  advantage 

As  wise  men  liken  to  necessity, 

In  strength  and  force  compulsive.     No  one  saw  me 

Exchange  my  reputation  for  my  pleasure, 

Or  do  the  Devil's  work  without  his  wages. 

I  practised  prudence,  and  paid  tax  to  virtue, 

By  following  her  behests,  save  where  strong  reason. 

Compell'd  a  deviation.     Then,  if  preachers 

At  times  look'd  sour,  or  elders  shook  their  heads. 

They  could  not  term  my  walk  irregular ; 

For  I  stood  up  still  for  the  worthy  cause, 
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A  pillar,  though  a  flaw'd  one,  of  the  altar, 
Kept  a  strict  walk,  and  led  three  hundred  horse. 

PHILIP. 

Ah,  these  three  hundred  horse  in  such  rough  times 

Were  better  commendation  to  a  party 

Than  all  your  efforts  at  hypocrisy, 

Betray'd  so  oft  by  avarice  and  ambition. 

And  dragg'd  to  open  shame.     But,  righteous  father, 

When  sire  and  son  unite  in  mutual  crime, 

And  join  their  efforts  to  the  same  enormity, 

It  is  no  time  to  measure  other's  faults, 

Or  fix  the  amount  of  each.     Most  moral  father. 

Think  if  it  be  a  moment  now  to  weigh 

The  vices  of  the  Heir  of  Auchindrane, 

Or  take  precaution  that  the  ancient  house 

Shall  have  another  heir  than  the  sly  courtier 

That's  gaping  for  the  forfeiture. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

We'll  disappoint  him,  Philip, — 
We'll  disappoint  him  yet.     It  is  a  folly, 
A  wilful  cheat,  to  cast  our  eyes  behind, 
When  time,  and  the  fast  flitting  opportunity. 
Call  loudly,  nay,  compel  us  to  look  forward : 
Why  are  we  not  already  at  MacLellan's, 
Since  there  the  victim  sleeps  ? 

PHILIP. 

Nay,  soft,  I  pray  thee 
I  had  not  made  your  piety  my  confessor, 
Nor  enter'd  in  debate  on  these  sage  councils, 
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Which  you're  more  like  to  give  than  I  to  profit  by, 

Could  I  have  used  the  time  more  usefully  ; 

But  first  an  interval  must  pass  between 

The  fate  of  Quentin  and  the  little  artifice 

That  shall  detach  him  from  his  comrade, 

The  stout  old  soldier  that  I  told  you  of. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

How  work  a  point  so  difficult — so  dangerous  ? 

PHILIP. 

'Tis  cared  for.     Mark,  my  father,  the  convenience 
Arising  from  mean  company.     My  agents 
Are  at  my  hand,  like  a  good  workman's  tools, 
And  if  I  mean  a  mischief,  ten  to  one 
That  they  anticipate  the  deed  and  guilt. 
Well  knowing  this,  when  first  the  vagrants'  tattle 
Gave  me  the  hint  that  Quentin  was  so  near  us, 
Instant  I  sent  MacLellan,  with  strong  charges 
To  stop  him  for  the  night,  and  bring  me  word. 
Like  an  accomplish'd  spy,  how  all  things  stood, 
Lulling  the  enemy  into  security. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

There  was  a  prudent  general ! 

PHILIP. 

MacLellan  went  and  came  within  the  hour. 
The  jealous  bee,  which  buzzes  in  his  nightcap, 
Had  humm'd  to  him,  this  fellow,  Quentin  Blane, 
Had  been  in  schoolboy  days  an  humble  lover 
Of  his  own  pretty  wife — 
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AUCHINDRANE. 

Most  fortunate ! 
The  knave  will  be  more  prompt  to  serve  our  purpose. 

PHILIP. 

No  doubt  on't.     'Mid  the  tiding-s  he  brought  back 

Was  one  of  some  importance.     The  old  man 

Is  flush  of  dollars  ;  this  I  caused  him  tell 

Among  his  comrades,  who  became  as  eager 

To  have  him  in  their  company,  as  e'er  j^space. 

They  had  been  wild  to  part  with  him.     And  in  brief 

A  letter's  framed  by  an  old  hand  amongst  them, 

Pamiliar  with  such  feats.     It  bore  the  name 

And  character  of  old  Montgomery, 

Whom  he  might  well  suppose  at  no  great  distance, 

Commanding  his  old  Sergeant  Hildebrand, 

By  all  the  ties  of  late  authority, 

Conjuring  him  by  ancient  soldiership, 

To  hasten  to  his  mansion  instantly, 

On  business  of  high  import,  with  a  charge 

To  come  alone 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Well,  he  sets  out,  I  doubt  it  not, — what  follows  ? 

PHILIP. 

I  am  not  curious  into  others'  practices, — 

So  far  I'm  an  economist  in  guilt. 

As  you  my  sire  advise.     But  on  the  road 

To  old  Montgomery's  he  meets  his  comrades. 

They  nourish  grudge  against  him  and  his  dollars, 
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And  things  may  hap,  which  counsel  learn'd  in  law 

Call  Robbery  and  Murder.     Should  he  live, 

He  has  seen  nought  that  we  would  hide  from  him. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Who  carries  the  forged  letter  to  the  veteran  ? 

PHILIP. 

Why,  Niel  MacLellan,  who  return'd  again 

To  his  own  tower,  as  if  to  pass  the  night  there. 

They  pass'd  on  him,  or  tried  to  pass,  a  story. 

As  if  they  wish'd  the  sergeant's  company, 

Without  the  young  comptroller's — that  is  Quentin's, 

And  he  became  an  agent  of  their  plot, 

That  he  might  better  carry  on  our  own. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

There's  life  in  it — yes,  there  is  life  in't ; 

And  we  will  have  a  mounted  party  ready 

To  scour  the  moors  in  quest  of  the  banditti 

That  kill'd  the  poor  old  man — they  shall  die  instantly. 

Dunbar  shall  see  us  use  sharp  justice  here. 

As  well  as  he  in  Teviotdale.     You  are  sure 

You  gave  no  hint  nor  impulse  to  their  purpose  ? 

PHILIP. 

It  needed  not.     The  whole  pack  oped  at  once 

Upon  the  scent  of  dollars But  time  comes 

When  I  must  seek  the  tower,  and  act  with  Niel 
What  farther's  to  be  done. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Alone  with  him  thou  goest  not.     He  bears  grudge — 
Thou  art  my  only  son,  and  on  a  night 
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When  such  wild  passions  are  so  free  abroad, 
When  such  wild  deeds  are  doing,  'tis  but  natural 
I  guarantee  thy  safety. — I'll  ride  with  thee. 

PHILIP. 

E'en  as  you  will,  my  lord.     But  pardon  me, — 
If  you  will  come,  let  us  not  have  a  word 
Of  conscience,  and  of  pity,  and  forgiveness  ; 
Fine  words  to-morrow,  out  of  place  to-night. 
Take  counsel  then,  leave  all  this  work  to  me  ; 
Call  up  your  household,  make  fit  preparation, 
In  love  and  peace,  to  welcome  this  Earl  Justiciar, 
As  one  that's  free  of  guilt.     Go,  deck  the  castle 
As  for  an  honour'd  guest.     Hallow  the  chapel 
(If  they  have  power  to  hallow  it)  with  thy  prayers. 
Let  me  ride  forth  alone,  and  ere  the  sun 
Comes  o'er  the  eastern  hill,  thou  shalt  accost  him : 
"  Now  do  thy  worst,  thou  oft-returning  spy, 
Here's  nought  thou  canst  discover." 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Yet  goest  thou  not  alone  with  that  MacLellan  I 
He  deems  thou  bearest  will  to  injure  him. 
And  seek'st  occasion  suiting  to  such  will. 
Philip,  thou  art  irreverent,  fierce,  ill-nurtured, 
Stain'd  with  low  vices,  which  disgust  a  father  ; 
Yet  ridest  thou  not  alone  with  yonder  man, — 
Come  weal  come  woe,  myself  will  go  with  thee. 

[_Exit,  and  calls  to  horse  behind  the  Scene. 
PHILIP  {alone.) 
Now  would  I  give  my  fleetest  horse  to  know 
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What  sudden  thought  roused  this  paternal  care, 
And  if  'tis  on  his  own  account  or  mine : 
'Tis  true,  he  hath  the  deepest  share  in  all 
That's  likely  now  to  hap,  or  which  has  happen'd. 
Yet  strong-  through  Nature's  universal  reign, 
The  link  which  binds  the  parent  to  the  offspring : 
The  she-wolf  knows  it,  and  the  tigress  owns  it. 
So  that  dark  man,  who,  shunning  what  is  vicious. 
Ne'er  turn'd  aside  from  an  atrocity, 
Hath  still  some  care  left  for  his  hapless  offspring. 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  though  wayward,  light,  and  stub- 
born, 
That  I  should  do  for  him  all  that  a  son 
Can  do  for  sire — and  his  dark  wisdom  join'd 
To  influence  my  bold  courses,  'twill  be  hard 
To  break  our  mutual  purpose. — Horses  there ! 


[     330     ] 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 


It  is  moonlight.  The  scene  is  the  Beach  beneath  the 
Tower  which  was  exhibited  in  thejirst  scene, — the 
Vessel  is  gone  from  her  anchorage.  Auchindrane 
and  Philip,  as  if  dismounted  from  their  horses, 
come  forward  cautiously. 

PHILIP. 

The  nags  are  safely  stow'd.     Their  noise  might  scare 

him ; 
Let  them  be  safe,  and  ready  when  we  need  them, 
The  business  is  but  short.     We'll  call  MacLellan, 
To  wake  him,  and  in  quiet  bring  him  forth, 
If  he  be  so  disposed,  for  here  are  waters 
Enough  to  drown,  and  sand  enough  to  cover  him. 
But  if  he  hesitate,  or  fear  to  meet  us, 
By  heaven  I'll  deal  on  him  in  Chapeldonan 
With  my  own  hand  ! — 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Too  furious  boy  ! — alarm  or  noise  undoes  us, 
Our  practice  must  be  silent  as  'tis  sudden. 
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Bethink  thee  that  convicti6n  of  this  slaughter 
Confirms  the  very  worst  of  accusations 
Our  foes  can  bring  against  us.     Wherefore  should  we, 
Who  by  our  birth  and  fortune  mate  with  nobles, 
And  are  allied  with  them,  take  this  lad's  life, 
His  peasant  life,  unless  to  quash  his  evidence, 
Taking  such  pains  to  rid  him  from  the  world. 
Who  would,  if  spared,  have  fix'd  a  crime  upon  us  ? 

PHILIP. 

Well,  I  do  own  me  one  of  those  wise  folks, 
Who  think  that  when  a  deed  of  fate  is  plann'd. 
The  execution  cannot  be  too  rapid. 
But  do  we  still  keep  purpose  ?     Is't  determin'd 
He  sails  for  Ireland — and  without  a  wherry? 
Salt  water  is  his  passport — is  it  not  so ! 

AUCHINDRANE. 

1  would  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Might  he  not  go  there  while  in  life  and  limb, 

And  breathe  his  span  out  in  another  air  ? 

Many  seek  Ulster  never  to  return — 

Why  might  this  wretched  youth  not  harbour  there  ? 

PHILIP. 

With  all  my  heart.     It  is  small  honour  to  me 
To  be  the  agent  in  a  work  like  this — 
Yet  this  poor  caitiff,  having  thrust  himself 
Into  the  secrets  of  a  noble  house, 
And  twined  himself  so  closely  with  our  safety, 
That  we  must  perish,  or  that  he  must  die, 
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I'll  hesitate  as  little  on  the  action, 

As  I  would  do  to  slay  the  animal 

Whose  flesh  supplies  nay  dinner.     'Tis  as  harmless. 

That  deer  or  steer,  as  is  this  Quentin  Blane, 

And  not  more  necessary  is  its  death 

To  our  accommodation — so  we  slay  it 

Without  a  moment's  pause  or  hesitation. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

'Tis  not,  my  son,  the  feeling-  call'd  remorse. 
That  now  lies  tugging-  at  this  heart  of  mine. 
Engendering-  thoughts  that  stop  the  lifted  hand. 
Have  I  not  heard  John  Knox  pour  forth  his  thunders 
Against  the  oppressor  and  the  man  of  blood, 
In  accents  of  a  minister  of  veng-eance  ? 
Were  not  his  fiery  eyeballs  turn'd  on  me. 
As  if  he  said  expressly,  "  Thou'rt  the  man  ?  " 
Yet  did  my  solid  purpose,  as  I  listen'd, 
Remain  unshaken  as  that  massive  rock. 

PHILIP. 

Well,  then,  I'll  understand  'tis  not  remorse, — 

As  'tis  a  foible  little  known  to  thee, — 

That  interrupts  thy  purpose.     What,  then,  is  it  ? 

Is't  scorn,  or  is't  compassion  ?     One  thing's  certain, 

Either  the  feeling  must  have  free  indulgence, 

Or  fully  be  subjected  to  your  reason — 

There  is  no  room  for  these  same  treacherous  courses. 

Which  men  call  moderate  measures. 

We  must  confide  in  Quentin,  or  must  slay  him. 
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AUCHINDRANE. 

In  Ireland  he  might  li-ve  afar  from  us. 

PHILIP. 

Among  Queen  Mary's  faithful  partisans, 
Your  ancient  enemies,  the  haughty  Hamiltons, 
The  stern  MacDonnells,  and  resentful  Graemes — 
With  these  around  him,  and  with  Cassilis'  death 
Exasperating  them  against  you,  think,  my  father, 
What  chance  of  Quentin's  silence. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Too  true — too  true.     He  is  a  silly  youth,  too, 

Who  had  not  wit  to  shift  for  his  own  living — 

A  bashful  lover,  whom  his  rivals  laugh'd  at — 

Of  pliant  temper,  which  companions  play'd  on — 

A  moonlight  waker,  and  a  noontide  dreamer — 

A  torturer  of  phrases  into  sonnets, 

Whom  all  might  lead  that  chose  to  praise  his  rhymes. 

PHILIP. 

I  marvel  that  jour  memory  has  room 

To  hold  so  much  on  such  a  worthless  subject. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Base  in  himself,  and  yet  so  strangely  link'd 
With  me  and  with  my  fortunes,  that  I've  studied 
To  read  him  through  and  through,  as  I  would  read 
Some  paltry  rhyme  of  vulgar  prophecy. 
Said  to  contain  the  fortunes  of  my  house ; 
And,  let  me  speak  him  truly — He  is  grateful, 
Kind,  tractable,  obedient — a  child 
Might  lead  him  by  a  thread — He  shall  not  die  ! 
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PHILIP. 

Indeed  I — then  have  we  had  our  midnight  ride 
To  wondrous  little  purpose. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

By  the  blue  heaven, 
Thou  shalt  not  murder  him,  cold  selfish  sensualist ! 
Yon  pure  vault  speaks  it — yonder  summer  moon, 
"With  its  ten  million  sparklers,  cries.  Forbear  ! 
The  deep  earth  sighs  it  forth — Thou  shalt  not  mur- 
der ! — 
Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  image  of  thy  Maker  ! 
Thou  shalt  not  from  thy  brother  take  the  life, 
The  precious  gift  which  God  alone  can  give  ! — 

PHILIP. 

Here  is  a  worthy  guerdon  now,  for  stuffing 
His  memory  with  old  saws  and  holy  sayings  ! 
They  come  upon  him  in  the  very  crisis. 
And  when  his  resolution  should  be  firmest, 
They  shake  it  like  a  palsy — Let  it  be, 
He'll  end  at  last  by  yielding  to  temptation, 
Consenting  to  the  thing  which  must  be  done. 
With  more  remorse  the  more  he  hesitates. — 

[  To  his  Father^  ivho  has  stood  Jixed  after  his 
last  speech. 
Well,  sir,  'tis  fitting  you  resolve  at  last, 
How  the  young  clerk  shall  be  disposed  upon ; 
Unless  you  would  ride  home  to  Auchindrane, 
And  bid  them  rear  the  Maiden  in  the  court-yard, 
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That  when  Dunbar  comes,  he  have  nought  to  do 
But  bid  us  kiss  the  cushion  and  the  headgman. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

It  is  too  true — There  is  no  safety  for  us, 
Consistent  with  the  unhappy  wretch's  life ! 
In  Ireland  he  is  sure  to  iind  my  enemies. 
Arran  I've  proved — the  Netherlands  I've  tried, 
But  wilds  and  wars  return  him  on  my  hands. 

PHILIP. 

Yet  fear  not,  father,  we'll  make  surer  work ; 
The  land  has  caves,  the  sea  has  whirlpools, 
Where  that  which  they  suck  in  returns  no  more. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

I  will  know  nought  of  it,  hard-hearted  boy ! 

PHILIP. 

Hard-hearted  !  "Why — my  heart  is  soft  as  yours ; 

But  then  they  must  not  feel  remorse  at  once. 

We  can't  afford  such  wasteful  tenderness : 

I  can  mouth  forth  remorse  as  well  as  you. 

Be  executioner,  and  I'll  be  chaplain. 

And  say  as  mild  and  moving  things  as  you  can  ; 

But  one  of  us  must  keep  his  steely  temper. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Do  thou  the  deed — I  cannot  look  on  it. 

PHILIP. 

So  be  it — walk  with  me — MacLellan  brings  him.   . 
The  boat  lies  moor'd  within  that  reach  of  rock, 
Aud  'twill  req^uire  our  greatest  strength  combined 
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To  launch  it  from  the  beach.     Meantime,  MacLellan 

Bring-s  our  man  hither See  the  twinkhng-  light 

That  glances  in  the  tower. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Let  us  withdraw — for  should  he  spy  us  suddenly, 
He  may  suspect  us,  and  alarm  the  family. 

PHILIP. 

Fear  not,  MacLellan  has  his  trust  and  confidence. 
Bought  with  a  few  sweet  words  and  welcomes  home. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

But  think  you  that  the  Ranger  may  be  trusted  ? 

PHILIP. 

I'll  answer  for  him. — Let's  go  float  the  shallop. 

[  They  go  off,  and  as  they  leave  the  Stage,  Mac- 
Lellan is  seen  descending  from  the  Tower 
with  Q.UENTIN.     The  former  hears  a  darh 
lantern.     They  come  upon  the  Stage. 
MACLELLAN  {showi7ig  the  light.) 
So — bravely  done — that's  the  last  ledare  of  rocks, 
And  we  are  on  the  sands. — I  have  broke  your  slumbers 
Somewhat  untimely. 

QUENTIN. 

Do  not  think  so,  friend. 
These  six  years  past  I  have  been  used  to  stir 
When  the  reveille  rung ;  and  that,  believe  me, 
Chooses  the  hours  for  rousing  me  at  random. 
And,  having  given  its  summons,  yields  no  license 
To  indulge  a  second  slumber.   Nay,  more,  I'll  tell  thee, 
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That,  like  a  pleased  child,  I  was  e'en  too  happy 
For  sound  repose. 

MACLELLAN. 

The  greater  fool  were  you. 
Men  should  enjoy  the  moments  given  to  slumber  ; 
For  who  can  tell  how  soon  may  be  the  waking, 
Or  where  we  shall  have  leave  to  sleep  again  ? 

QUENTIN. 

The  God  of  Slumber  comes  not  at  command. 
Last  night  the  blood  danced  merry  through  my  veins  * 
Instead  of  finding  this  our  land  of  Carrick 
The  dreary  waste  my  fears  had  apprehended, 
I  saw  thy  wife,  MacLellan,  and  thy  daughter, 
And  had  a  brother's  welcome  ; — saw  thee,  too, 
Renew'd  my  early  friendship  with  you  both, 
And  felt  once  more  that  I  had  friends  and  country. 
So  keen  the  joy  that  tingled  through  my  system, 
Join'd  with  the  searching  powers  of  yonder  wine. 
That  I  am  glad  to  leave  my  feverish  lair, 
Although  my  hostess  smooth'd  my  couch  herself. 
To  cool  my  brow  upon  this  moonlight  beach. 
Gaze  on  the  moonlight  dancing  on  the  waves. 
Such  scenes  are  wont  to  soothe  me  into  melancholy  ; 
But  such  the  hurry  of  my  spirits  now. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  makes  me  laugh. 

MACLELLAN, 

I've  seen  but  few  so  gamesome,  Master  Quentin, 
Being  roused  from  sleep  so  suddenly  as  you  were. 

VOL.  XII.  Y 
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QUENTIX. 

Why,  there's  the  jest  on't.  Your  old  castle's  haunted. 

In  vain  the  host — in  vain  the  lovelj  hostess. 

In  kind  addition  to  all  means  of  rest, 

Add  their  best  wishes  for  our  sound  repose, 

When  some  hobgoblin  brings  a  pressing  message  : 

Montgomery  presently  must  see  his  sergeant, 

And  up  gets  Hildebrand,  and  off  he  trudges. 

I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  upon  the  grin 

With  which  he  doff'd  the  kerchief  he  had  twisted 

Around  his  brows,  and  put  his  morion  on — 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

MACLELLAX. 

I'm  glad  to  see  you  merry,  Quentin. 

QUEXTIN. 

Why,  faith,  my  spirits  are  but  transitory, 

And  you  may  live  with  me  a  month  or  more, 

And  never  see  me  smile.     Then  some  such  trifle 

As  yonder  little  maid  of  yours  would  laugh  at. 

Will  serve  me  for  a  theme  of  merriment — 

Even  now,  I  scarce  can  keep  my  gravity ; 

We  were  so  snugly  settled  in  our  quarters, 

With  full  intent  to  let  the  sun  be  high 

Ere  we  should  leave  our  beds — and  first  the  one 

And  then  the  other's  summon'd  briefly  forth, 

To  the  old  tune,  "  Black  Bandsmen,  up  and  march!" 

MACLELLAX. 

Well !  you  shall  sleep  anon — rely  upon  it — 

And  make  up  time  misspent.     Meantime,  methinks, 
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You  are  so  merry  on  your  broken  slumbers, 
You  ask  not  why  I  call'd  you. 

QUENTIN. 

I  can  guess, 
You  lack  my  aid  to  search  the  weir  for  seals, 
You  lack  my  company  to  stalk  a  deer. 
Think  you  I  have  forgot  your  silvan  tasks. 
Which  oft  you  have  permitted  me  to  share. 
Till  days  that  we  were  rivals  ? 

MACLELLAN. 

You  have  memory 
Of  that  too  ?— 

QUENTIN. 

Like  the  memory  of  a  dream, 
Delusion  far  too  exquisite  to  last. 

MACLELLAN. 

You  guess  not  then  for  what  I  call  you  forth. 
It  was  to  meet  a  friend — 

QUENTIlsr. 

What  friend  ?     Thyself  excepted, 

The  good  old  man  who's  gone  to  see  Montgomery, 

And  one  to  whom  I  once  gave  dearer  title, 

I  know  not  in  wide  Scotland  man  or  woman 

Whom  I  could  name  a  friend. 

MACLELLAN. 

Thou  art  mistaken. 
There  is  a  Baron,  and  a  powerful  one 

QUENTIN. 

There  flies  my  fit  of  mirth.     You  have  a  grave 
And  alter'd  man  before  you. 
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MACLELLAN. 

Compose  yourself,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear,— 
He  will  and  must  speak  with  you. 

QUENTIX. 

Spare  me  the  meeting,  Niel,  I  cannot  see  him. 
Say,  I'm  just  landed  on  my  native  earth ; 
Say,  that  I  will  not  cumber  it  a  day  ; 
Say,  that  my  wretched  thread  of  poor  existence 
Shall  be  drawn  out  in  solitude  and  exile. 
Where  never  memory  of  so  mean  a  thing 
Again  shall  cross  his  path — but  do  not  ask  me 
To  see  or  speak  again  with  that  dark  man  ! 

MACLELLAN. 

Your  fears  are  now  as  foolish  as  your  mirth — 
"What  should  the  powerful  Knight  of  Auchindrane 
In  common  have  with  such  a  man  as  thou  ? 

QUENTIN. 

No  matter  what — Enough,  I  will  not  see  him. 

MACLELLAN. 

He  is  thy  master,  and  he  claims  obedience. 

QUENTIN. 

My  master  ?  Ay,  my  task-master — Ever  since 
I  could  write  man,  his  hand  hath  been  upon  me ; 
No  step  I've  made  but  cumber'd  with  his  chain, 
And  I  am  weary  on't — I  will  not  see  him. 

MACLELLAN. 

You  must  and  shall — there  is  no  remedy. 

QUENTIN. 

Take  heed  that  you  comj)el  me  not  to  find  one. 
I've  seen  the  wars  since  we  had  strife  together ; 
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To  put  my  late  experience  to  the  test 

Were  something-  dangerous — Ha,  I  am  betray 'd ! 

(^  While  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogue  is  pass- 
ing, AuCHiNDRANE  and  Philip  enter  on 
the  Stage  from  behind,  and  suddenly  pre- 
sent themselves. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

What  says  the  runagate  ? 

QUENTIN  (laying  aside  all  appearance  of  resistance^ 

Nothing,  you  are  my  fate  ; 

And  in  a  shape  more  fearfully  resistless, 

My  evil  angel  could  not  stand  before  me. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

And  so  you  scruple,  slave,  at  my  command. 
To  meet  me  when  I  deign  to  ask  thy  presence  ? 

QUENTIN. 

No,  sir  ;  I  had  forgot — I  am  your  bond-slave  ; 
But  sure  a  passing  thought  of  independence, 
For  which  I've  seen  whole  nations  doing  battle. 
Was  not,  in  one  who  has  so  long  enjoy 'd  it, 
A  crime  beyond  forgiveness. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

We  shall  see : 
Thou  wert  my  vassal,  born  upon  my  land. 
Bred  by  my  bounty — It  concerned  me  highly. 
Thou  know'st  it  did — and  yet  against  my  charge 
Again  I  find  thy  worthlessness  in  Scotland. 

QUENTIN. 

Alas  !  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  know  not 
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How  very  dear  to  those  who  have  least  share  in't, 
Is  that  sweet  word  of  country !   The  poor  exile 
Feels,  in  each  action  of  the  varied  day, 
His  doom  of  banishment.     The  very  air 
Cools  not  his  brow  as  in  his  native  land ; 
The  scene  is  strange,  the  food  is  loathly  to  him ; 
The  language,  nay,  the  music  jars  his  ear.^ 
"Why  should  I,  guiltless  of  the  slightest  crime. 
Suffer  a  punishment  which,  sparing  life, 
Deprives  that  life  of  all  which  men  hold  dear  ? 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Hear  ye  the  serf  I  bred,  begin  to  reckon 
Upon  his  rights  and  pleasure  !  Who  am  I — 
Thou  abject,  who  am  I,  whose  will  thou  thwartest  ? 

PHILIP. 

Well  spoke,  my  pious  sire.     There  goes  remorse  ! 
Let  once  thy  precious  pride  take  fire,  and  then, 
MacLellan,  you  and  I  may  have  small  trouble. 

QUENTIN. 

Your  words  are  deadly,  and  your  power  resistless ; 
I'm  in  your  hands — but,  surely,  less  than  life 
May  give  you  the  security  you  seek, 
Without  commission  of  a  mortal  crime. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Who  is't  would  deign  to  think  upon  thy  life  ? 
I  but  require  of  thee  to  speed  to  Ireland, 
Where  thou  mayst  sojourn  for  some  little  space. 
Having  due  means  of  living  dealt  to  thee, 

^  [MS. — "  The  strains  of  foreign  music  jar  tis  ear."} 
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And,  when  it  suits  the  changes  of  the  times, 
Permission  to  return. 

QUENTIN. 

Noble  my  lord, 
I  am  too  weak  to  combat  with  your  pleasure  ; 
Yet,  O,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  that  dear  land  which  is  our  common  mother, 
Let  me  not  part  in  darkness  from  my  country ! 
Pass  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  every  cape, 
Headland,  and  bay,  shall  gleam  with  new-born  light. 
And  I'll  take  boat  as  gaily  as  the  bird 
That  soars  to  meet  the  morning. 
Grant  me  but  this — to  show  no  darker  thoughts 
Are  on  your  heart  than  those  your  speech  expresses  ! 

PHILIP. 

A  modest  favour,  friend,  is  this  you  ask  ! 

Are  we  to  pace  the  beach  like  watermen. 

Waiting  your  worship's  pleasure  to  take  boat  ? 

No,  by  my  faith  !  you  go  upon  the  instant. 

The  boat  lies  ready,  and  the  shi^i  receives  you 

Near  to  the  point  of  Turnberry. — Come,  we  wait  you  ; 

Bestir  you ! 

QUENTIN. 

I  obey. — Then  farewell,  Scotland, 
And  Heaven  forgive  my  sins,  and  grant  that  mercy, 
Which  mortal  man  deserves  not  ! 

AUCHINDRANE  {speciks  ciside  to  his  Son.) 

What  signal 
Shall  let  me  know  'tis  done  ? 
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PHILIP. 

When  the  light  is  quench'd, 
Your  fears  for  Quentin  Blane  are  at  an  end. — 
{To    Quentin.)     Come,    comrade,   come,  we  must 
begin  our  voyage. 

QUENTIN. 

But  when,  O  when  to  end  it  ! 

^He  goes  off  reluctantly  with  Philip  and  Mac- 
Lellan.  Auchindrane  stands  looking  af- 
ter them.  The  Moon  hecomes  overclouded, 
and  the  Stage  dark.  Auchindrane,  who 
has  gazed  fixedly  and  eagerly  ajter  those  who 
have  left  the  Stage,  hecomes  animated,  and 
speaks. 

auchindrane. 
It  is  no  fallacy  ! — The  night  is  dark, 
The  moon  has  sunk  before  the  deepening  clouds  ; 
I  cannot  on  the  murky  beach  distinguish 
The  shallop  from  the  rocks  which  lie  beside  it ; 
I  cannot  see  tall  Philip's  floating  plume, 
Nor  trace  the  sullen  brow  of  Niel  MacLellan  ; 
Yet  still  that  caitiff's  visage  is  before  me, 
With  chattering  teeth,  mazed  look,  and  bristling  hair, 
As  he  stood  here  this  moment  I — Have  I  changed 
My  human  eyes  for  those  of  some  night  prowler, 
The  wolf's,  the  tiger-cat's,  or  the  hoarse  bird's 
That  spies  its  prey  at  midnight  ?  I  can  see  him — 
Yes,  I  can  see  him,  seeing  no  one  else, — 
And  well  it  is  I  do  so.     In  his  absence, 
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Strange  thoughts  of  pity  mingled  with  my  purpose, 
And  moved  remorse  within  me — But  they  vanish'd 
Whene'er  he  stood  a  living  man  before  me ; 
Then  my  antipathy  awaked  within  me, 
Seeing  its  object  close  within  my  reach, 
Till  I  could  scarce  forbear  him„^ — How  they  linger ! 
The  boat's  not  yet  to  sea ! — I  ask  myself, 
What  has  the  poor  wretch  done  to  wake  my  hatred — 
Docile,  obedient,  and  in  sufferance  patient  ? — 
As  well  demand  what  evil  has  the  hare 
Done  to  the  hound  that  courses  her  in  sport. 
Instinct  infallible  supplies  the  reason — 
And  that  must  plead  my  cause. — The  vision's  gone ! 
Their  boat  now  walks  the  waves  ;  a  single  gleam, 
Now  seen  now  lost,  is  all  that  marks  her  course  ;   , 
That  soon  shall  vanish  too — then  all  is  over ! — 
Would  it  were  o'er,  for  in  this  moment  lies 
The  agony  of  ages  !^ — Now,  'tis  gone — 
And  all  is  acted ! — no — she  breasts  again 
The  opposing  wave,  and  bears  the  tiny  sparkle 
Upon  her  crest — {A faint  cry  heard  as  from  seaward.) 
Ha  !  there  was  fatal  evidence, 

>  [MS "  my  antipathy, 

Strong  source  of  inward  hate,  arose  within  me, 

Seeing  its  object  was  within  my  reach, 

And  scarcely  could  forbear."] 
2  [MS. "  In  that  moment,  o'er  his  soul 

Winters  of  memory  seem'd  to  rolL" 

Byron — The  Giaour.1 
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All's  over  now,  indeed  ! — The  light  is  quench'd — 
And  Quentin,  source  of  all  my  fear,  exists  not. — 
The  morning  tide  shall  sweep  his  corpse  to  sea. 
And  hide  all  memory  of  this  stern  night's  work. 

\_He  walks  in  a  sloiv  and  deeply  meditative  man- 
ner towards  the  side  of  the  Stage,  and  sud- 
denly meets  Marion,  the  ivife  of  MacLel- 
LAN,  tvho  has  descended  from  the  Castle. 
Now,    how   to    meet    Dunbar — Heaven    guard    my 

senses ! — 
Stand  !  who  goes  there  ? — Do  spirits  walk  the  earth 
Ere  yet  they've  left  the  body  ! 

MARION. 

Is  it  you, 
My  lord,  on  this  wild  beach  at  such  an  hour  ? 

AUCHINDRANE. 

It  is  MacLellan's  wife,  in  search  of  him, 
Or  of  her  lover — of  the  murderer, 

Or  of  the  murder'd  man Go  to.  Dame  Marion, 

Men  have  their  hunting-gear  to  give  an  eye  to. 
Their  snares  and  trackings  for  their  game.  But  women 
Should  shun  the  night  air.     A  young  wife  also. 
Still  more  a  handsome  one,  should  keep  her  pillow 
Till  the  sun  gives  example  for  her  wakening. 
Come,  dame,  go  back — back  to  your  bed  again. 

MARION. 

Hear  me,  my  lord !  there  have  been  sights  and  sounds 
That  terrified  my  child  and  me — Groans,  screams, 
As  if  of  dying  seamen,  came  from  ocean — 
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A  cori^se-light  danced  upon  the  crested  waves 
For  several  minutes'  space,  then  sunk  at  once. 
When  we  retired  to  rest  we  had  two  guests, 
Besides  my  husband  Niel — I'll  tell  your  lordship 
Who  the  men  were 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Pshaw,  woman,  can  you  think] 
That  I  have  any  interest  in  your  gossips  ? 
Please  your  own  husband,  and  that  you  may  please 

him, 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  shut  up  doors,  good  dame. 
Were  I  MacLellan,  I  should  scarce  be  satisfied 
To  find  thee  wandering  here  in  mist  and  moonlight, 
When  silence  should  be  in  thy  habitation. 
And  sleep  upon  thy  pillow. 

MARION. 

Good  my  lord, 

This  is  a  holyday By  an  ancient  custom 

Our  children  seek  the  shore  at  break  of  day. 

And  gather  shells,  and  dance,  and  play,  and  sport  them 

In  honour  of  the  Ocean.     Old  men  say  [Isabel 

The   custom   is   derived  from  heathen  times.     Our 

Is  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  you  may  think 

She  is  awake  already,  and  impatient 

To  be  the  first  shall  stand  upon  the  beach, 

And  bid  the  sun  good-morrow. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Ay,  indeed  ? 
Linger  such  dregs  of  heathendom  among  you  ? 
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And  hath  Knox  preach'd,  and  Wishart  died,  in  vain  ? 
Take  notice,  I  forbid  these  sinful  practices, 
And  will  not  have  my  followers  mingle  in  them. 

MARION. 

If  such  your  honour's  pleasure,  I  must  go 

And  lock  the  door  on  Isabel ;  she  is  wilful, 

And  voice  of  mine  will  have   small  force   to  keep 

her 
From  the  amusement  she  so  long  has  dream'd  of. 
But  I  must  tell  your  honour,  the  old  people, 
That  were  survivors  of  the  former  race, 
Prophesied  evil  if  this  day  should  pass 
Without  due  homage  to  the  mighty  Ocean. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Folly  and  Papistry — Perhaps  the  ocean 

Hath  had  his  morning  sacrifice  already  ; 

Or  can  you  think  the  dreadful  element, 

Whose  frown  is  death,  whose  roar  the  dirge  of  navies, 

Will  miss  the  idle  pageant  you  prepare  for  ? 

I've  business  for  you,  too — the  dawn  advances — 

I'd  have  thee  lock  thy  little  child  in  safety. 

And  get  to  Auchindrane  before  the  sun  rise  ; 

TeU  them  to  get  a  royal  banquet  ready. 

As  if  a  king  were  coming  there  to  feast  him. 

MARION. 

I  will  obey  your  pleasure.     But  my  husband 

AUCHINDRANE. 

I  wait  him  on  the  beach,  and  bring  him  in 
To  share  the  banquet. 
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MARION. 

But  he  has  a  friend, 
Whom  it  would  ill  become  him  to  intrude 
Upon  your  hospitality. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Fear  not ;  his  friend  shall  be  made  welcome  too, 
Should  he  return  with  Niel. 

MARION. 

He  must — he  will  return — he  has  no  option. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

\_Apart.']  Thus  rashly  do  we  deem  of  others'  destiny — 

He  has  indeed  no  option — but  he  comes  not. 

Begone  on  thy  commission — I  go  this  way 

To  meet  thy  husband. 

[Marion  goes  to  her  Tower,  and  after  enter- 
ing it  is  seen  to  come  out,  lock  the  door,  and 
leave  the  Stage,  as  if  to  execute  Auchin- 
drane's  commmio%.  He,  apparently/ goin^ 
off  in  a  different  direction,  has  watched  her 
from  the  side  of  the  Stage,  and  on  her  de- 
parture speaks. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Fare  thee  well,  fond  woman. 

Most  dangerous  of  spies — thou  prying,  prating, 

Spying,  and  telling  woman !  I've  cut  short 

Thy  dangerous  testimony — hated  word! 

What  other  evidence  have  we  cut  short, 

And  by  what  fated  means,  this  dreary  morning !— 
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Bright  lances  here  and  helmets  ? — I  must  shift 
To  join  the  others.  \_Exit. 

Enter  from  the  other  side  the  Sergeant,  accompa- 
nied with  an  Officer  and  two  Pikemen. 

SERGEANT. 

'Twas  in  good  time  you  came  ;  a  minute  later 
The  knaves  had  ta'en  my  dollars  and  my  life. 

OFFICER. 

You  fought  most  stoutly.     Two  of  them  were  down, 
Ere  we  came  to  your  aid. 

SERGEANT. 

Gramercy,  halberd  ! 
And  well  it  happens^  since  your  leader  seeks 
This  Quentin  Blane,  that  you  have  fall'n  on  me ; 
None  else  can  surely  tell  you  where  he  hides, 
Being  in  some  fear,  and  bent  to  quit  this  province. 

OFFICER. 

'Twill  do  our  Earl  good  service.     He  has  sent 
Despatches  into  Holland  for  this  Quentin. 

SERGEANT. 

I  left  him  two  hours  since  in  yonder  tower, 
Under  the  guard  of  one  who  smoothly  spoke, 
Although  he  look'd  but  roughly — 1  will  chide  him 
For  bidding  me  go  forth  with  yonder  traitor. 

OFFICER. 

Assure  yourself  'twas  a  concerted  stratagem. 
Montgomery's  been  at  Holyrood  for  months, 
And  can  have  sent  no  letter — 'twas  a  plan 
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On  you  and  on  your  dollars,  and  a  base  one, 
To  which  this  Ranger  was  most  likely  privy  j 
Such  men  as  he  hang-  on  our  fiercer  barons, 
The  ready  agents  of  their  lawless  will ; 
Boys  of  the  belt,  who  aid  their  master's  pleasures, 
And  in  his  moods  ne'er  scruple  his  injunctions. 
But  haste,  for  now  we  must  unkennel  Quentin ; 
I've  strictest  charge  concerning  him. 

SERGEANT. 

Go  up,  then,  to  the  tower.  [him 

You've  younger  limbs  than  mine — there  shall  you  find 

Lounging  and  snoring,  like  a  lazy  cur 

Before  a  stable  door  ;  it  is  his  practice. 

[  The  Officer  goes  up  to  the  Tower,  and  after 
knocking  without  receiving  an  answer,  turns 
the  hey  which  Marion  had  left  in  the  loch, 
and  enters ;  Isabel,  dressed  as  if  for  her 
dance,  runs  out  and  descends  to  the  Stage  ; 
the  OFVic^nfoUoics. 

OFFICER. 

There's  no  one  in  the  house,  this  little  maid 
Excepted 

ISABEL. 

And  for  me,  I'm  there  no  longer. 
And  will  not  be  again  for  three  hours  good : 
I'm  gone  to  join  my  playmates  on  the  sands. 

OFFICER  (detaining  he?'.) 
You  shall,  when  you  have  told  to  me  distinctly 
Where  are  the  guests  who  slept  up  there  last  night. 
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ISABEL. 

Why,  there  is  the  old  man,  he  stands  beside  you, 
The  naerry  old  man,  with  the  glistening  hair ; 
He  left  the  tower  at  midnight,  for  my  father 
Brought  him  a  letter. 

SERGEANT. 

In  ill  hour  I  left  you, 
I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  had  stay'd  with  you ; 
There  is  a  nameless  horror  that  comes  o'er  me. — 
Speak,  pretty  maiden,  tell  us  what  chanced  next, 
And  thou  shalt  have  thy  freedom. 

ISABEL. 

After  you  went  last  night,  my  father 
Grew  moody,  and  refused  to  doff  his  clothes, 
Or  go  to  bed,  as  sometimes  he  will  do  [night. 

When  there  is  aught  to  chafe  him.     UntU.  past  mid- 
He  wander'd  to  and  fro,  then  call'd  the  stranger. 
The  gay  young  man,  that  sung  such  merry  songs, 
Yet  ever  look'd  most  sadly  whUst  he  sung  them, 
And  forth  they  went  together. 

OFFICER. 

And  you've  seen 
Or  heard  nought  of  them  since  ? 

ISABEL. 

Seen  surely  nothing,  and  I  cannot  think 
That  they  have  lot  or  share  in  what  I  heard. 
I  heard  my  mother  praying,  for  the  corpse-lights 
Were  dancing  on  the  waves  ;  and  at  one  o'clock. 
Just  as  the  Abbey  steeple  toU'd  the  knell; 
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There  was  a  heavy  plunge  upon  the  waters, 
And  some  one  cried  aloud  for  mercy  ! — mercy  ! 
It  was  the  water-spirit,  sure,  which  promised 
Mercy  to  boat  and  fisherman,  if  we 
Perform'd  to-day's  rites  duly.     Let  me  go — 
I  am  to  lead  the  ring. 

OFFICER  (to  SERGEANT.) 

Detain  her  not.     She  cannot  tell  us  more  j 

To  give  her  liberty  is  the  sure  way  [men, 

To  lure  her  parents  homeward. — Strahan,  take  two 

And  should  the  father  or  the  mother  come, 

Arrest  them  both,  or  either.     Auchindrane 

May  come  upon  the  beach  ;  arrest  him  also, 

But  do  not  state  a  cause.     I'll  back  again. 

And  take  directions  from  my  Lord  Dunbar. 

Keep  you  upon  the  beach,  and  have  an  eye 

To  all  that  passes  there.  \^Exeunt  separately/. 

SCENE  IL 

Scene  changes  to  a  remote  and  rocJcy  part  of  the  Sea- 
beach.     Enter  Auchindrane  meeting  Philip. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

The  devil's  brought  his  legions  to  this  beach, 
That  wont  to  be  so  lonely ;  morions,  lances. 
Show  in  the  morning  beam  as  thick  as  glowworms_^ 
At  summer  midnight. 

PHILIP. 

I'm  right  glad  to  see  them, 

VOL.  XII.  Z 
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Be  they  whoe'er  they  may,  so  they  are  mortal ; 
For  I've  contended  with  a  lifeless  foe, 
And  I  have  lost  the  battle.     I  would  g-ive 
A  thousand  crowns  to  hear  a  mortal  steel 
Ring-  on  a  mortal  harness. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

How  now ! — Art  mad,  or  hast  thou  done  the  turn— 
The  turn  we  came  for,  and  must  live  or  die  by  ? 

PHILIP. 

'Tis  done,  if  man  can  do  it ;  but  I  doubt 

If  this  unhappy  wretch  have  Heaven's  permission 

To  die  by  mortal  hands. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Where  is  he  ? — where's  MacLellan  ? 

PHILIP. 

In  the  deep- 
Both  in  the  deep,  and  what's  immortal  of  them 
Gone  to  the  judgment-seat,  where  we  must  meet  them. 

ADCHINDRANE. 

MacLellan  dead,  and  Quentin  too  ? — So  be  it 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Auchindrane, 
Or  have  the  power  to  injure  him  ! —  Thy  words 
Are  full  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and  look 
Have  in  this  pallid  gloom  a  ghastliness. 
Which  contradicts  the  tidings  of  thy  tongue.^ 

'  [ "  This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  leaf. 

Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  ; 

Thou  tremblest  ;   and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 

Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand." 

2d  King  Henry  IV.'\ 
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PHILIP. 

Hear  me,  old  man — There  is  a  heaven  above  us, 
As  you  have  heard  old  Knox  and  Wishart  preach, 
Though  little  to  your  boot.     The  dreaded  witness 
Is  slain,  and  silent.     But  his  misused  body 
Comes  right  ashore,  as  if  to  cry  for  vengeance ; 
It  rides  the  waters  like  a  living  thing,  ^ 
Erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waves  which  bear  him. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Thou  speakest  frenzy,  when  sense  is  most  required. 

PHILIP. 

Hear  me  yet  more  ! — I  say  I  did  the  deed 

With  all  the  coolness  of  a  practised  hunter 

When  dealing  with  a  stag.     I  struck  him  overboard, 

And  with  MacLellan's  aid  I  held  his  head 

Under  the  waters,  while  the  Ranger  tied 

The  weights  we  had  provided  to  his  feet. 

We  cast  him  loose  when  life  and  body  parted. 

And  bid  him  speed  for  Ireland.     But  even  then, 

As  in  defiance  of  the  words  we  spoke. 

The  body  rose  upright  behind  our  stern, 

One  half  in  ocean,  and  one  half  in  air, 

And  tided  after  as  in  chase  of  us.^ 


'  [ "  Walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life," 

Byron — The  Ci:rsair.'\ 
*  [This  passage  -was  probably  suggested  by  a  striking  one  in 
Soutbey's  Life  of  Nelson,  touching  the  corpse  of  the  Neapolitan 
Prince  Caraccioli,  executed  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  then  the 
great  British  Admiral's  flag-ship,  in  the  bay  of  Naples  in  1799. 
The  circumstances  of  Caraccioli's  trial  and  death  form,  it  is  almost 
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AUCHINDRANE. 

It  was  enchantment ! — Did  you  strike  at  it  ? 

PHILIP. 

Once  and  again.     But  blows  avail'd  no  more 
Than  on  a  wreath  of  smoke,  where  they  may  break 
The  column  for  a  moment,  which  unites 
And  is  entire  again.     Thus  the  dead  body 
Sunk  down  before  my  oar,  but  rose  unharm'd. 
And  dogg'd  us  closer  still,  as  in  defiance. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Twas  Hell's  own  work ! 

PHILIP. 

MacLellan  then  grew  restive 

needless  to  observe,  the  most  unpleasant  chapter  in  Lord  Nelson's 
history  : — 

"  The  bod)-,"  says  Southey,  "  was  carried  out  to  a  considerable 
distance  and  sunk  in  the  bay,  with  three  double-headed  shot,  weigh- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  tied  to  its  legs.  Between  two 
or  three  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  King  (of  Naples)  was  on 
board  the  Foudroyant,  a  Neapolitan  fisherman  came  to  the  ship, 
and  solemnly  declared,  that  Caraccioli  had  risen  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  was  coming  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Naples,  swim- 
ming half  out  of  the  water.  Such  an  account  was  listened  to  like 
a  tale  of  idle  credulity.  The  day  being  fair,  Nelson,  to  please  the 
King,  stood  out  to  sea ;  but  the  ship  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
a  body  was  distinctly  seen,  upright  in  the  water,  and  approaching 
them.  It  was  recognised  to  be,  indeed,  the  corpse  of  Caraccioli, 
which  had  risen  and  floated,  while  the  great  weights  attached  to  the 
legs  kept  the  body  in  a  position  like  that  of  a  living  man.  A  fact 
BO  extraordinary  astonished  the  King,  and  perhaps  excited  some 
feelings  of  superstitious  fear,  akin  to  regret.  He  gave  permission 
for  the  body  to  be  taken  on  shore,  and  receive  Christian  burials" 
— Life  of  Nelson,  chap,  vi.] 
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And  desperate  in  his  fear,  blasphemed  aloud, 

Cursing  us  both  as  authors  of  his  ruin. 

Myself  was  wellnigh  frantic  while  pursued 

By  this  dead  shape,  upon  whose  ghastly  features 

The  changeful  moonbeam  spread  a  grisly  light ; 

And,  baited  thus,  I  took  the  nearest  way  ^ 

To  ensure  his  silence,  and  to  quell  his  noise ; 

I  used  my  dagger,  and  I  flung  him  overboard. 

And  half  expected  his  dead  carcass  also 

Would  join  the  chase — but  he  sunk  down  at  once. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

He  had  enough  of  mortal  sin  about  him, 
To  sink  an  argosy. 

PHILIP. 

But  now  resolve  you  what  defence  to  make, 
If  Quentin's  body  shall  be  recognised ; 
For  'tis  ashore  already  ;  and  he  bears 
Marks  of  my  handiwork  ;  so  does  MacLellan. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

The  concourse  thickens  still — Away,  away ! 

We  must  avoid  the  multitude.  [  They  rush  out. 

'  [MS. — "  And,  baited  by  vaj  slave,  I  used  017  dagger."] 
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SCENE  III. 

Scene  changes  to  another  part  of  the  JBeach.  Children 
are  seen  dancing,  and  Villagers  looking  on.  Isabel 
seems  to  take  the  management  of  the  Dance. 

VILLAGE  WOMAN. 

How  well  she  queecs  it,  the  brave  little  maiden ! 

VILLAGER. 

Ay,  they  all  queen  it  from  their  very  cradle. 
These  willing-  slaves  of  haughty  Auchindrane. 
But  now  I  hear  the  old  man's  reign  is  ended ; — 
'Tis  well — he  has  been  tyrant  long  enough. 

SECOND  VILLAGER. 

Finlay,  speak  low,  you  interrupt  the  sports. 

THIRD  VILLAGER. 

Look  out  to  sea — There's  something  coming  yonder, 
Bound  for  the  beach,  will  scare  us  from  our  mirth. 

FOURTH  VILLAGER. 

Pshaw,  it  is  but  a  sea-gull  on  the  wing, 
Between  the  wave  and  sky. 

THIRD  VILLAGER. 

Thou  art  a  fool, 
Standing  on  solid  land — 'tis  a  dead  body. 

SECOND  VILLAGER. 

And  if  it  be,  he  bears  him  like  a  live  one. 
Not  prone  and  weltering  like  a  drown'd  corpse. 
But  bolt  erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waters, 
And  used  them  as  his  path. 
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.     FOURTH  VILLAGER. 

It  is  a  merman, 
And  notlilng-  of  this  eartli,  alive  or  dead. 

\_Bij  degrees  all  the  Dancers  hreak  off  from 
their  sport,  and  stand  gazing  to  seaward^ 
while  an  object,  imperfectly  seen,  drifts  to- 
wards the  Beach,  and  at  length  arrives 
among  the  rocks  which  harder  the  tide, 

THIRD  VILLAGER. 

Perhaps  it  is  some  wretch  who  needs  assistance ; 
Jasper,  make  in  and  see. 

SECOND  VILLAGER. 

Not  I,  my  friend ; 
E'en  take  the  risk  yourself,  you'd  put  on  others. 

[HiLDEBRAND  has  entered,  and  heard  the  two 
last  words. 

SERGEANT. 

What,  are  you  men  ? 

Fear  ye  to  look  on  what  you  must  be  one  day  ? 

I,  who  have  seen  a  thousand  dead  and  dying 

Within  a  flight-shot  square,  will  teach  you  how  in  war 

We  look  upon  the  corpse  when  life  has  left  it. 

\_He  goes  to  the  hack  scene,  and  seems  attempting 

to  turn  the  body,  which  has  come  ashore 

with  its  face  downwards. 
Will  none  of  you  come  aid  to  turn  the  body  ? 

ISABEL. 

You're  cowards  all. — I'll  help  thee,  good  old  man. 
[/SAe  goes  to  aid  the  Sergeant  iviih  the  hody, 
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and  presently  gives  a  cry,  and  faints. 
HiLDEBRAND  comes  forward.  All  crowd 
round  Mm ;  he  speaks  with  mi  expression, 
of  horror. 

SERGEANT. 

'Tis  Quentin  Blane  !  Poor  youth,  his  gloomy  bodings 
Have  been  the  prologue  to  an  act  of  darkness  ; 
His  feet  are  manacl'^d,  his  bosom  stabb'd, 
And  he  is  foully  murder'd.     The  proud  Knight 
And  his  dark  Ranger  must  have  done  this  deed, 
For  which  no  common  ruffian  could  have  motive. 

A  PEASANT. 

Caution  were  best,  old  man — Thou  art  a  stranger, 
The  Knight  is  great  and  powerful. 

SERGEANT. 

Let  it  be  so. 
Call'd  on  by  Heaven  to  stand  forth  an  avenger, 
I  will  not  blench  for  fear  of  mortal  man. 
Have  I  not  seen  that  when  that  innocent 
Had  placed  her  hands  upon  the  murder'd  body, 
His  gaping  wounds,^  that  erst  were  soak'd  with  brine, 
Burst  forth  with  blood  as  ruddy  as  the  cloud 
Which  now  the  sun  doth  rise  on  ? 

PEASANT. 

What  of  that  ? 

SERGEANT. 

Nothing  that  can  affect  the  innocent  child, 

But  murder's  guilt  attaching  to  her  father, 

»  [MS — "  His  unblooded  wounds,"  &c.] 
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Since  the  blood  musters  in  the  victim's  veins 

At  the  approach  of  what  holds  lease  from  him 

Of  all  that  parents  can  transmit  to  children,   [stance. 

And  here  comes  one  to  whom  I'll  vouch  the  circum- 

TTie  Earl  of  Dunbar  enters  with  Soldiers  and 
others,  having  Av  chin  on  a-he  andVni-Liv  prisoners. 

DUNBAR. 

Fetter  the  young  ruffian  and  his  trait'rous  father  ! 

[  They  are  made  secure. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

'Twas  a  lord  spoke  it — I  have  known  a  knight, 
Sir  George  of  Home,  who  had  not  dared  to  say  so. 

DUNBAR. 

'Tis  Heaven,  not  I,  decides  upon  your  guilt. 

A  harmless  youth  is  traced  within  your  power, 

Sleeps  in  your  Ranger's  house — his  friend  at  midnight 

Is  spirited  away.     Then  lights  are  seen, 

And  groans  are  heard,  and  corpses  come  ashore 

Mangled  with  daggers,  while  {to  Philip)  your  dagger 

wears 
The  sanguine  livery  of  recent  slaughter  : 
Here,  too,  the  body  of  a  murder'd  victim, 
(Whom  none  but  you  had  interest  to  remove,) 
Bleeds  on  a  child's  approach,  because  the  daughter 
Of  one  the  abettor  of  the  wicked  deed. 
All  this,  and  other  proofs  corroborative, 
Call  on  us  briefly  to  pronounce  the  doom 
We  have  in  charge  to  utter. 
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Act  III. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

If  my  house  perish,  Heaven's  will  be  done  ! 
I  wish  not  to  survive  it ;  but,  O  PhiHp, 
Would  one  could  pay  the  ransom  for  us  both ! 

PHILIP. 

Father,  'tis  fitter  that  we  both  should  die, 
Leaving-  no  heir  behind. — The  piety 
Of  a  bless'd  saint,  the  morals  of  an  anchorite, 
Could  not  atone  thy  dark  hypocrisy, 
Or  the  wild  profligacy  I  have  practised. 
Ruin'd  our  house,  and  shatter'd  be  our  towers. 
And  with  them  end  the  curse  our  sins  have  merited !  ^ 

\_ExeunL 

^  ["  The  poet,  in  his  play  of  Auchlndrane,  displayed  real  tragic 
power,  and  soothed  all  those  who  cried  out  before  for  a  more  direct 
story,  and  less  of  the  retrospective.  Several  of  the  scenes  are  con- 
ceived and  executed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  best  parts  of  '  Wa- 
verley.'  The  verse,  too,  is  more  rough,  natural,  and  nervous, 
than  that  of  '  Halidon  Hill ; '  but,  noble  as  the  effort  was,  it  was 
eclipsed  so  much  by  his  splendid  romances,  that  the  public  stUl 
complained  that  he  had  not  done  his  best,  and  that  his  genius  was 
not  dramatic." — Allan  Cunkingham — Athenaum,  14th  Dec, 
1833.] 


END  OF  AUCHINDRANE. 
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A  TRAGEDY. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was 
executed  nearly  thirty  years  since,  when  the 
magnificent  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  were 
for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the  British 
public,  and  received,  as  many  now  alive  must 
remember,  with  universal  enthusiasm.  What 
we  admire  we  usually  attempt  to  imitate ;  and 
the  author,  not  trusting  to  his  own  efforts,  bor- 
rowed the  substance  of  the  story  and  a  part  of 
the  diction  from  a  dramatic  romance  called  "  Der 
Heilige  Vehme"  (the  Secret  Tribunal),  which 
fills  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Sag^en  den  Vor- 
zeit"  (Tales  of  Antiquity),  by  Beit  Weber.  The 
drama  must  be  termed  rather  a  rifacimento  of 
the  original  than  a  translation,  since  the  whole 
is  compressed,  and  the  incidents  and  dialogue 
occasionally  much  varied.     The  imitator  is  igno- 
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rant  of  the  real  name  of  his  ingenious  contem- 
porary, and  has  been  informed  that  of  Beit  Weber 
is  fictitious. 

The  late  Mr  John  Kemble  at  one  time  had 
some  desire  to  bring  out  the  play  at  Drury- 
Lane,  then  adorned  by  himself  and  his  match- 
less sister,  who  were  to  have  supported  the  cha- 
racters of  the  unhappy  son  and  mother  :  but 
great  objections  appeared  to  this  proposal.  There 
was  danger  that  the  main  spring  of  the  story, — 
the  binding  engagements  formed  by  members  of 
the  secret  tribunal, — might  not  be  sufficiently 
felt  by  an  English  audience,  to  whom  the  nature 
of  that  singularly  mysterious  institution  was  un- 
loiown  from  early  association.  There  was  also, 
according  to  Mr  Kemble's  experienced  opinion, 
too  much  blood,  too  much  of  the  dire  catastrophe 
of  Tom  Thumb,  when  all  die  on  the  stage.  It 
was  besides  esteemed  perilous  to  place  the  fifth 
act  and  the  parade  and  show  of  the  secret  con- 
clave, at  the  mercy  of  underlings  and  scene- 
shifters,  who,  by  a  ridiculous  motion,  gesture,  or 
accent,  might  turn  what  should  be  grave  into 
farce. 

The  author,  or  rather  the  translator,  willingly 
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acquiesced  in  this  reasoning,  and  never  after- 
wards made  any  attempt  to  gain  the  honour  of 
the  buskin.  The  German  taste  also,  caricatured 
by  a  number  of  imitators  who,  incapable  of  copy- 
ing the  subliixdty  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
school,  supplied  its  place  by  extravagance  and 
bombast,  fell  into  disrepute,  and  received  a  coup 
de  grace  from  the  joint  efforts  of  the  late  lament- 
ed Mr  Canning  and  Mr  Frere.  The  effect  of 
their  singularly  happy  piece  of  ridicule  called 
"  The  Rovers,"  a  mock  play  which  appeared  in 
the  Anti-Jacobin,  was,  that  the  German  school, 
with  its  beauties  and  its  defects,  passed  com- 
pletely out  of  fashion,  and  the  following  scenes 
were  consigned  to  neglect  and  obscurity.  Very 
lately,  however,  the  writer  chanced  to  look  them 
over  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  of 
the  adventurous  period  of  his  literary  life  during 
which  they  had  been  written,  and  yet  with  such 
as  perhaps  a  reformed  libertine  might  regard  the 
illegitimate  production  of  an  early  amour.  There 
is  something  to  be  ashamed  of,  certainly ;  but, 
after  all,  paternal  vanity  whispers  that  the  child 
has  a  resemblance  to  the  father. 

To  this  it  need  only  be  added,  that  there  are 
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in  existence  so  many  manuscript  copies  of  the 
following  play,  that  if  it  should  not  find  its  way 
to  the  public  sooner,  it  is  certain  to  do  so  when 
the  author  can  no  more  have  any  opportunity  of 
correcting  the  press,  and  consequently  at  greater 
disadvantage  than  at  present.  Being  of  too 
small  a  size  or  consequence  for  a  separate  publi- 
cation, the  piece  is  sent  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Keepsake,  where  its  demerits  may  be  hidden 
amid  the  beauties  of  more  valuable  articles. 

Abbotsford,  1^/  April,  1829, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON.^. 


MEN. 

RuDiGER,  Baron  of  Aspen,  an  old  German  warrior. 

George  of  Aspen,! 

Ti  A  r  sons  to  Rudiqer. 

Henry  of  Aspen,   J  ^ 

RoDERic,  Count  of  Maltingen,  chief  oj  a  department 
of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  and  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  family  of  Aspen. 

William,  Baron  of  Wolfstein,  ally  of  Count  Eo- 
deric. 

Bertram  of  Ebersdorf,  brother  to  the  former  hus- 
band of  the  Baroness  of  Aspen,  disguised  as  a  min- 
strel. 

Duke  of  Bavaria. 

Wickerd,  ) 

Reynold   J  Z''"''^^'^^*  Hft^^  House  of  Aspen. 

Conrad,  Page  of  Honour  to  Henry  of  Aspen. 
Martin,  Squire  to  George  of  Aspen. 
Hugo,  Squire  to  Count  Roderic. 
Peter,  an  ancient  domestic  ofRudiger. 
Father  Ludovic,  Chaplain  to  Rudiger. 

vol.  XII.  2  A 
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WOMEN. 

Isabella, ybrH?e)Vj/  married  to  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf, 

now  ivife  ofRudiger. 
Gertrude,  Isabellas  niece,  hetrotJied  to  Henry. 

Soldiers,  Judges  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal, 

Sfc.  S)C. 

Scene. — The  Castle  of  Ebersdorf  in  Savaria,  the 
ruins  of  Griefenhaus,  and  the  adjacent  country. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  ASPEN. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 


An  ancient  Gothic  chamber  in  the  castle  ofEbersdorf. 
Spears,  crossboivs,  and  arms,  tvithihe  horns  oj' buf- 
faloes and  of  deer,  are  hung  round  the  tvall.     An 
antique  buffet  with  beakers  and  stone  bottles. 

RuDiGER,  Baron  of  Aspen,  and  his  lady,  Isabella, 
are  discovered  sitting  at  a  large  oaken  table. 

Hud.  A  plag-ue  upon  that  roan  horse  !  Had  he  not 
stumbled  with  me  at  the  ford  after  our  last  skirmish,  I 
had  been  now  with  my  sons.  And  yonder  the  boys  are, 
hardly  three  miles  off,  battling-  with  Count  Roderic, 
and  their  father  must  lie  here  like  a  worm-eaten  ma- 
nuscript in  a  convent  library !  Out  upon  it !  Out  upon 
it !  Is  it  not  hard  that  a  warrior,  who  has  travelled 
so  many  leagues  to  display  the  cross  on  the  walls  of 
Zion,  should  be  now  unable  to  lift  a  spear  before  his 
own  castle  gate  I 
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Isa.  Dear  husband,  your  anxiety  retards  your  reco- 
very. 

Rud.  May  be  so ;  but  not  less  than  your  silence  and 
melancholy  !  Here  have  I  sate  this  month,  and  more, 
since  that  cursed  fall !  Neither  hunting-,  nor  feasting, 
nor  lance-breaking  for  me  !  And  my  sons — George 
enters  cold  and  reserved,  as  if  he  had  the  weight  of 
the  empire  on  his  shoulders,  utters  by  syllables  a  cold 
"  How  is  it  with  you  ?  "  and  shuts  himself  up  for  days 
in  his  solitary  chamber — Henry,  my  cheerful  Henry — 

Isa.  Surely,  he  at  least — 

Rud.  Even  he  forsakes  me,  and  skips  up  the  tower 
staircase  like  lightning  to  join  your  fair  ward,  Ger- 
trude, on  the  battlements.  I  cannot  blame  him  ;  for, 
by  my  knightly  faith,  were  I  in  his  place,  I  think  even 
these  bruised  bones  would  hardly  keep  me  from  her 
side.     Still,  however,  here  I  must  sit  alone. 

Isa.  Not  alone,  dear  husband.  Heaven  knows  what 
I  would  do  to  soften  your  confinement. 

Rud.  Tell  me  not  of  that,  lady.  When  I  first  knew 
thee,  Isabella,  the  fair  maid  of  Arnheim  was  the  joy  of 
her  companions,  and  breathed  life  wherever  she  came. 
Thy  father  married  thee  to  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf — not 
much  with  thy  will,  'tis  true — {she  hides  her  face.)  Nay 
— forgive  me,  Isabella — but  that  is  over — he  died,  and 
the  ties  between  us,  which  thy  marriage  had  broken, 
were  renewed — ^but  the  sunshine  of  my  Isabella's  light 
heart  returned  no  more. 

Isa.  (xceeping.)  Beloved  Rudiger,  you  search  my 
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very  soul !  Why  will  you  recall  past  times — days  of 
spring  that  can  never  return  ?  Do  I  not  love  thee 
more  than  ever  wife  loved  husband  ? 

Rud.  {stretches  out  his  arms — she  embraces  him.) 
And  therefore  art  thou  ever  my  beloved  Isabella.  But 
still,  is  it  not  true^?  Has  not  thy  cheerfulness  va- 
nished since  thou  hast  become  Lady  of  Aspen  ?  Dost 
thou  repent  of  thy  love  to  Rudiger  ? 

Isa.  Alas  !  no  !  never  !  never ! 

Rud.  Then  why  dost  thou  herd  with  monks  and 
priests,  and  leave  thy  old  knight  alone,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  stormy  life,  he  has  rested  for  weeks 
within  the  walls  of  his  castle  ?  Hast  thou  committed  a 
crime  from  which  Rudiger's  love  cannot  absolve  thee  ? 

Isa.  O  many  !  many  ! 

Rud.  Then  be  this  kiss  thy  penance.  And  tell  me, 
Isabella,  hast  thou  not  founded  a  convent,  and  endowed 
it  with  the  best  of  thy  late  husband's  lands  ?  Ay,  and 
with  a  vineyard  which  I  could  have  prized  as  well  as  the 
sleek  monks.  Dost  thou  not  daily  distribute  alms  to 
twenty  pilgrims  ?  Dost  thou  not  cause  ten  masses  to 
be  sung  each  night  for  the  repose  of  thy  late  husband's 
soul  ? 

Isa.  It  will  not  know  repose. 

Rud.  Well,  well — God's  peace  be  with  Arnolf  of 
Ebersdorf ;  the  mention  of  him  makes  thee  ever  sad, 
though  so  many  years  have  passed  since  his  death. 

Isa.  But  at  present,  dear  husband,  have  I  not  the 
most  just  cause  for  anxiety  ?     Are  not  Henry  and 
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George,  our  beloved  sons,  at  this  very  moment  perhaps 
engaged  in  doubtful  contest  with  our  hereditary  foe. 
Count  E-oderic  of  Maltingen  ? 

Rud.  Now,  there  lies  the  difference:  you  sorrow 
that  they  are  in  danger,  I  that  I  cannot  share  it  with 
them. — Hark  !  I  hear  horses'  feet  on  the  drawbridge. 
Go  to  the  window,  Isabella. 

Jsa.  (at  the  window.)  It  is  Wickerd,  your  squire. 

Hud.  Then  shall  we  have  tidings  of  George  and 
Henry.     (Enter  Wickerd.)     How  now,  Wickerd  ? 
Have  you  come  to  blows  yet  ? 
Wic.  Not  yet,  noble  sir. 

Hud.  Not  yet  ? — shame  on  the  boys'  dallying — what 
wait  they  for  ? 

Wic.  The  foe  is  strongly  posted,  sir  knight,  upon 
the  Wolfshill,  near  the  ruins  of  Griefenhaus  ;  therefore 
your  noble  son,  George  of  Aspen,  greets  you  well,  and 
requests  twenty  more  men-at-arms,  and,  after  they 
have  joined  him,  he  hopes,  with  the  aid  of  St  Theo- 
dore, to  send  you  news  of  victory. 

Hud.  (attempts  to  rise  hastily^  Saddle  my  black 
barb ;  I  will  head  them  myself.  (Sits  down.)  A  mur- 
rain on  that  stumbling  roan  !  I  had  forgot  my  dislo- 
cated bones.  Call  Reynold,  Wickerd,  and  bid  him  take 
all  whom  he  can  spare  from  defence  of  the  castle — 

(Wickerd  is  going) and  ho  !   Wickerd,  carry  with 

you  my  black  barb,  and  bid  George  charge  upon  him. 
(Exit  Wickerd.)  Now  see,  Isabella,  if  I  disregard 
the  boy's  safety  ;  I  send  him  the  best  horse  ever  knight 
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bestrode.   When  we  lay  before  Ascalon,  indeed,  1  bad 
a  bright  bay  Persian— Thou  dost  not  heed  me. 

Isa.  Forgive  me,  dear  husband  ;  are  not  our  sons  in 
danger  ?  Will  not  our  sins  be  visited  upon  them  ?  Is 
not  their  present  situation 

Rud.  Situation  ?  I  know  it  well :  as  fair  a  field  for 
open  fight  as  I  ever  hunted  over :  see  here — (makes 
lines  on  the  table)— heve  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Griefen- 
haus  in  ruins,  here  the  Wolfshill ;  and  here  the  marsh 
on  the  right. 

Isa.  The  marsh  of  Griefenhaus  ! 

Bud.  Yes  ;  by  that  the  boys  must  pass. 

Isa.  Pass  there  !  (Apart.)  Avenging  Heaven  !  thy 
hand  is  upon  us  !  [ixt^  hastily. 

Bud.  Whither  now  ?  Whither  now  ?  She  is  gone. 
Thus  it  goes.  Peter  !  Peter  !  (Enter  Peter.)  Help 
me  to  the  gallery,  that  I  may  see  them  on  horseback. 

\^Exit,  leaning  on  Peter. 

SCENE  n. 

The  inne7^  court  of  the  castle  of  Ebersdorf ;  a  quad- 
rangle, surrounded  ivith  Gothic  buildings;  troop- 
ers, followers  o/Rudiger,  pass  and  repass  in  haste, 
as  if  preparing  for  an  excursion. 

WicKERD  comes  forward. 

Wic.  What,  ho!  Reynold!  Reynold!  — By  our 
Lady,  the  spirit  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  upon  him — 
So  ho  !  not  mounted  yet  ?  Reynold  ! 
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Enter  Reynold. 


Act  I. 


Rey.  Here  !  here !  A  devil  choke  thy  bawling ! 
think'st  thou  old  Reynold  is  not  as  ready  for  a  skirmish 
as  thou  ? 

Wic.  Nay,  nay  :  I  did  but  jest ;  but,  by  my  sooth,  it 
were  a  shame  should  our  youngsters  have  yoked  with 
Count  Roderic  before  we  greybeards  come. 

Rey.  Heaven  forefend  I  Our  troopers  are  but  sad- 
dling their  horses ;  five  minutes  more,  and  we  are  in 
our  stirrups,  and  then  let  Count  Roderic  sit  fast. 

Wic.  A  plague  on  him !  he  has  ever  lain  hard  on  the 
skirts  of  our  noble  master. 

Rey.  Especially  since  he  was  refused  the  hand  of 
our  lady's  niece,  the  pretty  Lady  Gertrude. 

Wie,  Ay,  marry  !  would  nothing  less  serve  the  fox 
of  Maltingen  than  the  lovely  lamb  of  our  young  Baron 
Henry !  By  my  sooth,  Reynold,  when  I  look  upon 
these  two  lovers,  they  make  me  full  twenty  years 
younger  ;  and  when  I  meet  the  man  that  would  divide 
them — I  say  nothing — but  let  him  look  to  it. 

Rey.  And  how  fare  our  young  lords  ? 

Wic.  Each  well  in  his  humour — Baron  George  stern 
and  cold,  according  to  his  wont,  and  his  brother  as 
cheerful  as  ever. 

Rey.  Well ! — Baron  Henry  for  me. 

Wic.  Yet  George  saved  thy  life. 

Rey.  True — with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  had 
been  snatching  a  chestnut  out  of  the  fire.  Now  Baron 
Henry  wept  for  ray  danger  and  ray  wounds.     There- 
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fore  George  shall  ever  command  my  life,  but  Henry 
my  love. 

Wic.  Nay,  Baron  George  shows  his  gloomy  spirit 
even  by  the  choice  of  a  favourite. 

JRey.  Ay — Martin,  formerly  the  squire  of  Arnolf  of 
Ebersdorf,  his  mother's  first  husband. — I  marvel  he 
could  not  have  fitted  himself  with  an  attendant  from 
among  the  faithful  followers  of  his  worthy  father,  whom 
Arnolf  and  his  adherents  used  to'hate  as  the  Devil  hates 
holy  water.  But  Martin  is  a  good  soldier,  and  has  stood 
toughly  by  George  in  many  a  hard  brunt. 

Wic.  The  knave  is  sturdy  enough,  but  so  sulky 
withal — I  have  seen,  brother  Reynold,  that  when  Mar- 
tin showed  his  moody  visage  at  the  banquet,  our  noble 
mistress  has  dropped  the  wine  she  was  raising  to  her 
lips,  and  exchanged  her  smiles  for  a  ghastly  frown, 
as  if  sorrow  went  by  sympathy,  as  kissing  goes  by 
favour. 

Rey.  His  appearance  reminds  her  of  her  first  hus- 
band, and  thou  hast  well  seen  that  makes  her  ever  sad. 

Wic.  Dost  thou  marvel  at  that  ?  She  was  married  to 
Arnolf  by  a  species  of  force,  and  they  say  that  before 
his  death  he  compelled  her  to  swear  never  to  espouse 
Rudiger.  The  priests  will  not  absolve  her  for  the  breach 
of  that  vow,  and  therefore  she  is  troubled  in  mind. 
For,  d'ye  mark  me,  Reynold \_Bvgle  sounds. 

JRey.  A  truce  to  your  preaching !  To  horse  !  and  a 
blessing  on  our  arms  ! 

Wic,  St  George  grant  it !  {Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  gallery  of  the  castle,  terminating  in  a  large  bal- 
cony commanding  a  distant  prospect.  —  Voices, 
hugle-horns,  kettle-drums,  trampling  of  horses,  ^c. 
are  heard  without. 

RuDiGER,  leaning  on  Peter,  looTisfrom  the  halcony. 
Gertrude  and  Isabella  are  near  him. 

JRud.  There  they  go  at  length — look,  Isabella  !  look, 
my  pretty  Gertrude — these  are  the  iron-handed  warriors 
who  shall  tell  Roderic  what  it  will  cost  him  to  force 
thee  from  my  protection — (Flourish  icithout,  Rudi- 
GER  stretches  his  arms  from  the  balcony.)  Go,  my 
children,  and  God's  blessing  with  you.  Look  at  ray 
black  barb,  Gertrude.  That  horse  shall  let  daylight  in 
through  a  phalanx,  were  it  twenty  pikes  deep.  Shame 
on  it  that  I  cannot  mount  him  !  Seest  thou  how  fierce 
old  Reynold  looks  ? 

Ger.  I  can  hardly  know  my  friends  in  their  armour. 
[  Tlbe  bugles  and  kettle-drums  are  heard  as  at 
a  greater  distance. 

Rud.  Now  I  could  tell  every  one  of  their  names,  even 
at  this  distance  ;  ay,  and  were  they  covered,  as  I  have 
seen  them,  with  dust  and  blood.  He  on  the  dapple- 
grey  is  Wickerd — a  hardy  fellow,  but  somewhat  given 
to  prating.  That  is  young  Conrad  who  gallops  so  fast, 
page  to  thy  Henry,  my  girl. 

\_Bugles,  2)~c.,  at  a  greater  distance  still. 
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Ger.  Heaven  guard  them.  Alas !  the  voice  of  war 
that  calls  the  blood  into  your  cheeks  chills  and  freezes 
mine. 

Rud.  Say  not  so.  It  is  glorious,  my  girl,  glorious  I 
See  how  their  armour  glistens  as  they  wind  round  yon 
hill !  how  their  spears  glimmer  amid  the  long  train  of 
dust.  Hark !  you  can  still  hear  the  faint  notes  of 
their  trumpets — (^Bugles  very  faint.) — And  Rudiger, 
old  Rudiger  with  the  iron  arm,  as  the  crusaders  used 
to  call  me,  must  remain  behind  with  the  priests  and 
the  women.     Well!  well! — (Smgs.) 

"  It  was  a  knight  to  battle  rode, 

And  as  his  war-horse  he  bestrode." — . 

Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine,  Gertrude  ;  and  do  thou,  Peter, 
call  the  minstrel  who  came  hither  last  night — (^Sings.} 

"  OiF  rode  the  horseman,  dash,  sa,  sa! 
And  stroked  his  whiskers,  tra,  la,  la." — 

(Peter  goes  out. — Rudiger  sits  down,  and  Ger- 
trude helps  him  with  wine.)  Thanks,  my  love.  It 
tastes  ever  best  from  thy  hand.  Isabella,  here  is  glory 
and  victory  to  our  boys — (^Drinks.) — Wilt  thou  not 
pledge  me  ? 

Isa.  To  their  safety,  and  God  grant  it ! — (Drinks.) 

Enter  Bertram  as  a  minstrel,  with  a  Boy  bearing 
his  harp. — Also  Peter. 

JRud.  Thy  name,  minstrel  ? 

Ber.  Minhold,  so  please  you. 

Bud.  Art  thou  a  German? 

Bei\  Yes,  noble  sir  ;  and  of  this  province. 
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Rud.  Sing  me  a  song  of  battle. 

[Bertram  sings  to  the  harp. 

Rud.  Thanks,  minstrel :  well  sung  and  lustily. 
What  sayst  thou,  Isabella  ? 

Isa.  I  marked  him  not. 

Rud.  Nay,  in  sooth  you  are  too  anxious.  Cheer  up. 
And  thou,  too,  my  lovely  Gertrude  :  in  a  few  hours  thy 
Henry  shall  return,  and  twine  his  laurels  into  a  gar- 
land for  thy  hair.  He  fights  for  thee,  and  he  must 
conquer. 

Ger.  Alas !  must  blood  be  spilled  for  a  silly  maiden  ? 

Rud.  Surely :  for  what  should  knights  break  lances 
but  for  honour  and  ladies'  love — ha,  minstrel  ? 

Ber.  So  please  you — also  to  punish  crimes. 

Rud.  Out  upon  it !  wouldst  have  us  executioners, 
minstrel  ?  Such  work  would  disgrace  our  blades.  We 
leave  malefactors  to  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

Isa.  Merciful  God !  Thou  hast  spoken  a  word,  Ru- 
diger,  of  dreadful  import. 

Ger.  They  say  that,  unknown  and  invisible  them- 
selves, these  avyful  judges  are  ever  present  with  the 
guilty ;  that  the  past  and  the  present  misdeeds,  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  nay,  the  very  thoughts 
of  the  heart,  are  before  them ;  that  their  doom  is  as 
sure  as  that  of  fate,  the  means  and  executioners  un- 
known, 

Rud.  They  say  true — the  secrets  of  that  association, 
andthe  names  of  those  who  compose  it,  are  as  inscru- 
table as  the  grave  :  we  only  know  that  it  has  taken 
deep  root,  and  spread  its  branches  wide.     I  sit  down 
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each  day  in  my  hall,  nor  know  I  how  many  of  these 
secret  judges  may  surround  me,  all  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  vow  to  avenge  guilt.  Once,  and  but  once,  a 
knight,  at  the  earnest  request  and  enquiries  of  the 
emperor,  hinted  that  he  belonged  to  the  society :  the 
next  morning  he  was  found  slain  in  a  forest :  the 
poniard  was  left  in  the  wound,  and  bore  this  label — 
"  Thus  do  the  invisible  judges  punish  treachery." 

Ger.  Gracious  !  aunt,  you  grow  pale. 

Isa.  A  slight  indisposition  only. 

Rud.  And  what  of  it  all  ?  We  know  our  hearts  are 
open  to  our  Creator  :  shall  we  fear  any  earthly  inspec- 
tion ?  Come  to  the  battlements ;  there  we  shall  soon- 
est descry  the  return  of  our  warriors. 

[Exit  RuDiGER,  with  Gertrude  and  Peter. 

Isa.  Minstrel,  send  the  chaplain  hither.  (£'a;2^  Ber- 
tram.) Gracious  Heaven  !  the  guileless  innocence  of 
my  niece,  the  manly  honesty  of  my  upright-hearted 
E-udiger,  become  daily  tortures  to  me.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  active  and  stormy  exploits,  fear  for  his 
safety,  joy  when  he  returned  to  his  castle,  enabled  me 
to  disguise  my  inward  anguish  from  others.  But  from 
myself — Judges  of  blood,  that  lie  concealed  in  noontide 
as  in  midnight,  who  boast  to  avenge  the  hidden  guilt, 
and  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  human  breast,  how 
blind  is  your  penetration,  how  vain  your  dagger  and 
your  cord,  compared  to  the  conscience  of  the  sinner ! 

Enter  Father  Ludovic. 
Lud.  Peace  be  with  you,  lady ! 
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Isa.  It  is  not  with  me  :  it  is  thy  office  to  bring-  it. 

lAid.  And  the  cause  is  the  absence  of  the  young^ 
knights  ? 

Isa.  Their  absence  and  their  danger. 

Lud.  Daughter,  thy  hand  has  been  stretched  out  in 
bounty  to  the  sick  and  to  the  needy.  Thou  hast  not 
denied  a  shelter  to  the  weary,  nor  a  tear  to  the  afflicted. 
Trust  in  their  prayers,  and  in  those  of  the  holy  con- 
vent thou  hast  founded ;  peradventure  they  will  bring- 
back  thy  children  to  thy  bosom. 

Isa.  Thy  brethren  cannot  pray  for  me  or  mine. 
Their  vow  binds  them  to  pray  night  and  day  for  an- 
other— to  supplicate,  without  ceasing,  the  Eternal 
Mercy  for  the  soul  of  one  who — Oh,  only  Heaven 
knows  how  much  he  needs  their  prayer ! 

Lud.  Unbounded  is  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  The 
soul  of  thy  former  husband 

Isa.  I  charge  thee,  priest,  mention  not  the  word. 
(^Apart.)  Wretch  that  I  am,  the  meanest  menial  in 
my  train  has  power  to  goad  me  to  madness  ! 

Jjiid.  Hearken  to  me,  daughter ;  thy  crime  against 
Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf  cannot  bear  in  the  eye  of  Heaven 
so  deep  a  dye  of  guilt. 

Isa.  Repeat  that  once  more  ;  say  once  again  that  it 
cannot — cannot  bear  so  deep  a  dye.  Prove  to  me  that 
ages  of  the  bitterest  penance,  that  tears  of  the  dearest 
blood,  can  erase  such  guilt.  Prove  but  that  to  me, 
and  I  will  build  thee  an  abbey  which  shall  put  to 
shame  the  fairest  fane  in  Christendom. 
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Lud.  Nay,  nay,  daughter,  your  conscience  is  over 
tender.  Supposing  that,  under  dread  of  the  stern 
Arnolf,  you  swore  never  to  marry  your  present  hus- 
band, still  the  exacting-  such  an  oath  was  unlawful,  and 
the  breach  of  it  venial. 

Isa.  (resuming  her  composure.)  Be  it  so,  good 
father  ;  I  yield  to  thy  better  reasons.  And  now  tell 
me,  has  thy  pious  care  achieved  the  task  I  intrusted  to 
thee? 

Lud.  Of  superintending  the  erection  of  thy  new 
hospital  for  pilgrims  ?  I  have,  noble  lady  :  and  last 
night  the  minstrel  now  in  the  castle  lodged  there. 

Isa.  Wherefore  came  he  then  to  the  castle  ? 

Lud.  Reynold  brought  the  commands  of  the  baron. 

Isa.  Whence  comes  he,  and  what  is  his  tale  ?  When 
he  sung  before  Rudiger,  I  thought  that  long  before  I 
had  heard  such  tones — seen  such  a  face. 

Lied.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  seen  him,  lady, 
for  he  boasts  to  have  been  known  to  Arnolf  of  Ebers- 
dorf,  and  to  have  lived  formerly  in  this  castle.  He  en- 
quires much  after  3Iartin,  Arnolf's  squire. 

Isa.  Go,  Ludovic — go  quick,  good  father,  seek  him 
out,  give  him  this  purse,  and  bid  him  leave  the  castle, 
and  speed  him  on  his  way. 

Lied.  May  I  ask  why,  noble  lady  ? 

Isa.  Thou  art  inquisitive,  priest :  I  honour  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  but  I  foster  not  the  "prying  spirit  of  a 
monk.     Begone ! 

Lud.  But  the  baron,  lady,  will  expect  a  reason  why 
I  dismiss  his  guest  ? 
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Isa.  True  true,  (^recollecting  herself;)  pardon  my 
warmth,  good  father,  I  was  thinking-  of  the  cuckoo 
that  grows  too  big  for  the  nest  of  the  sparrow,  and 
strangles  its  fostermother.  Do  no  such  birds  roost  in 
convent  walls  ? 

Liud.  Lady,  I  understand  you  not. 

Isa.  Well  then,  say  to  the  baron,  that  I  have  dis- 
missed long  ago  all  the  attendants  of  the  man  of  whom 
thou  hast  spoken,  and  that  I  wish  to  have  none  of  them 
beneath  my  roof. 

Lud.  (inquisitively^  Except  Martin  ? 

Isa.  (^sharplt/.)  Except  Martin !  who  saved  the  life 
of  my  son  George  ?  Do  as  I  command  thee.      [_Exit. 

3Ianet  Ludovic. 

lud.  Ever  the  same — stern  and  peremptory  to  others 
as  rigorous  to  herself;  haughty  even  to  me,  to  whom,  in 
another  mood,  she  has  knelt  for  absolution,  and  whose 
knees  she  has  bathed  in  tears.  I  cannot  fathom  her. 
The  unnatural  zeal  with  which  she  performs  her  dread- 
ful penances  cannot  be  religion,  for  shrewdly  I  guess 
she  believes  not  in  their  blessed  efficacy.  Well  for 
her  that  she  is  the  foundress  of  our  convent,  other- 
wise we  might  not  have  erred  in  denouncing  her  as  a 
heretic !  \^Exit. 
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ACT   II. 

SCENE  I. 

A  woodland  prospect. —  Through  a  long  avenue,  half 
grown  up  by  brambles,  are  discerned  in  the  back- 
ground the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Griefen- 
haus. —  Tlie  distant  noise  of  battle  is  heard  during 
this  scene. 

Enter  George  of  Aspen,  armed  with  a  battle-axe 
in  his  hand,  as  from  horseback.  He  supports 
Martin,  and  brings  him  forward. 

Geo.  Lay  thee  down  here,  old  friend.  The  enemy's 
horsemen  will  hardly  take  their  way  among-  these 
brambles,  through  which  I  have  dragged  thee. 

Mar.  Oh,  do  not  leave  me !  leave  me  not  an  in- 
stant !  My  moments  are  now  but  few,  and  I  would 
profit  by  them. 

Geo.  Martin,  you  forget  yourself  and  me — I  must 
back  to  the  iield. 

Mar.  (attempts  to  rise.)  Then  drag-  me  back  thither 
also ;  I  cannot  die  but  in  your  presence — I  dare  not 
be  alone.     Stay,  to  give  peace  to  my  parting-  soul. 

Geo.  I  am  no  priest,  Martin.     (Going.) 

Mar.  (raising  himself  witJi  great  pain.)  Baron 
George  of  Aspen,  I  saved  thy  life  in  battle  :  for  that 
good  deed,  hear  me  but  one  moment. 

Geo.  I  hear  thee,  my  poor  friend.     (Returning.) 

VOL.  XII.  2  B 
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Mar.  But  come  close — very  close.  See'st  thou,  sir 
knight — this  wound  I  bore  for  thee — and  this — arid 
this — dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

Geo.  I  do. 

Mar.  I  have  served  thee  since  thou  wast  a  child ; 
served  thee  faithfully — was  never  from  thy  side. 

Geo.  Thou  hast. 

Mar.  And  now  I  die  in  thy  service. 

Geo.  Thou  mayst  recover. 

Mar.  I  cannot.  By  my  long-  service — by  my  scars 
— by  this  mortal  gash,  and  by  the  death  that  I  am  to 
die — oh,  do  not  hate  me  for  what  I  am  now  to  unfold ! 

Geo.  Be  assured  I  can  never  hate  thee. 

Mar.  Ah !  thou  little  knowest Swear  to   me 

thou  wilt  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  my  parting  soul. 

Geo.  (takes  his  hand.)  I  swear  I  will.  (^Alarm 
and  shouting.)  But  be  brief — thou  knowest  my  haste. 

3Iar.  Hear  me,  then.  I  was  the  squire,  the  beloved 
and  favourite  attendant,  of  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf.  Aruolf 
was  savage  as  the  mountain  bear.  He  loved  the  Lady 
Isabel,  but  she  requited  not  his  passion.  She  loved  thy 
father ;  but  her  sire,  old  Arnheini,  was  the  friend  of 
Arnolf,  and  she  was  forced  to  marry  him.  By  midnight, 
in  the  chapel  at  Ebersdorf,  the  ill-omened  rites  were 
performed ;  her  resistance,  her  screams  were  in  vain. 
These  arms  detained  her  at  the  altar  till  the  nuptial 
benediction  was  pronounced.    Canst  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Geo.  I  do  forgive  thee.  Thy  obedience  to  thy  sa- 
vage master  has  been  obliterated  by  a  long  train  of 
services  to  his  widow. 
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Mar.  Services  !  ay,  bloody  services  !  for  they  com- 
menced— do  not  quit  my  hand — they  commenced  with 
the  murder  of  my  master!  (George  quits  his  handy 
and  stands  aghast  in  speechless  horror.)  Trample  on 
me  !  pursue  me  with  your  dagger  !  I  aided  your  mother 
to  poison  her  lirst  husband !  I  thank  Heaven,  it  is 
said. 

Geo.  My  mother  ?  Sacred  Heaven  !  Martin,  thou 
ravest — the  fever  of  thy  wound  has  distracted  thee. 

Mar.  No  !  I  am  not  mad  !  Would  to  God  I  were  ! 
Try  me !  Yonder  is  the  Wolfshill — yonder  the  old 
castle  of  Griefenhaus — and  yonder  is  the  hemlock  marsh 
(in  a  whispe7')  where  I  gathered  the  deadly  plant  that 
drugged  Arnolf's  cup  of  death.  (George  traverses  the 
stage  in  the  utmost  agitatio7i,  and  sometimes  stands  over 
Martin  with  his  hands  clasped  together.)  Oh,  had 
you  seen  him  when  the  potion  took  effect !  Had  you 
heard  his  ravings,  and  seen  the  contortions  of  his 
ghastly  visage  ! — He  died  furious  and  impenitent,  as 
he  Uved  ;  and  went — where  I  am  shortly  to  go.  You 
do  not  speak  ? 

Geo.  (with  exertio7i.)  Miserable  wretch  !  how  can  I? 

Mar.  Can  you  not  forgive  me  ? 

Geo.  May  God  pardon  thee — I  cannot ! 

Mar.  I  saved  thy  life 

Geo.  For  that,  take  my  curse  I  (He  snatches  vp  his 
battle-axe,  and  rushes  out  to  the  side  from  lohich  the 
noise  is  heard.) 

Mar.  Hear  me  !  yet  more — more  horror  !  (^At- 
tempts to  rise,  and  falls  heavily.     A  loud  alarm.) 
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Enter  Wickerd,  hastily. 

Wic.  In  the  name  of  God,  Martin,  lend  me  thy 
brand ! 

Mar.  Take  it. 

Wic.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mar.  (looks  wildly  at  him.)  In  the  chapel  at  Ebers- 
dorf,  or  buried  in  the  hemlock  marsh, 

Wic.  The  old  grumbler  is  crazy  with  his  wounds. 
Martin,  if  thou  hast  a  spark  of  reason  in  thee,  give  me 
thy  sword.     The  day  goes  sore  against  us. 

Mar.  There  it  lies.  Bury  it  in  the  heart  of  thy 
master  George ;  thou  wilt  do  him  u  good  office — the 
office  of  a  faithful  servant. 

Enter  Conrad. 

Con.  Away,  Wickerd  !  to  horse,  and  pursue  !  Ba- 
ron George  has  turned  the  day  ;  he  fights  more  like  a 
fiend  than  a  man  :  he  has  unhorsed  Roderic,  and  slain 
six  of  his  troopers — they  are  in  headlong  flight — the 
hemlock  marsh  is  red  with  their  gore!  (Martin 
gives  a  deep  groan,  and  faints.)  Away !  away  !  (  They 
hurry  off,  as  to  the  pursuit.) 

Enter  Roderic  of  Maltixgen,  without  his  helmet^ 
his  arms  disordered  and  hroke7i,  holding  the  trun- 
cheon of  a  spear  in  his  hand ;  with  him,  Baron 

WOLFSTEIN. 

Rod.  A  curse  on  fortune,  and  a  double  curse  upon 
George  of  Aspen !     Never,  never  will  I  forgive  him 
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my  disgrace — overthrown  like  a  rotten  trunk  before  a 
whirlwind  ! 

Woff.  Be  comforted,  Count  Roderic  ;  it  is  well  we 
have  escaped  being-  prisoners.  See  how  the  troopers 
of  Aspen  pour  alon^  the  plain,  like  the  billows  of  the 
Rhine !  It  is  good  we  are  shrouded  by  the  thicket. 

JRod.  Why  took  he  not  my  life,  when  he  robbed 
me  of  my  honour  and  of  my  love  ?  Why  did  his  spear 
not  pierce  my  heart,  when  mine  shivered  on  his  arms 
like  a  frail  bulrush  ?  (  Throws  doicn  the  broken  spear.) 
Bear  witness,  Heaven  and  earth,  I  outUve  this  dis- 
grace only  to  avenge ! 

Wolf.  Be  comforted ;  the  knights  of  Aspen  have 
not  gained  a  bloodless  victory.  And  see,  there  lies  one 
of  George's  follov/ers — [seeing  Martin.) 

Rod.  His  squire  Martin ;  if  he  be  not  dead,  we  will 
secure  him :  he  is  the  depositary  of  the  secrets  of  his 
master.  Arouse  thee,  trusty  follower  of  the  house  of 
Aspen ! 

3Iar.  (^reviving.)  Leave  me  not  I  leave  me  not, 
Baron  George  !  my  eyes  are  darkened  with  agony  !  I 
have  not  yet  told  all. 

Wolf.  The  old  man  takes  you  for  his  master. 

Rod.  What  wouldst  thou  tell  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  I  would  tell  all  the  temptations  by  which 
I  was  urged  to  the  murder  of  Ebersdorf ! 

Rod.  Murder ! — this  is  worth  marking.     Proceed. 

Mar.  I  lovedamaiden,  daughter  of  Arnolf's  steward ; 
my  master  seduced  her — she  became  an  outcast,  and 
died  in  misery — I  vowed  vengeance — and  I  did  avenge 
her. 
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Rod.  Hadst  thou  accomplices  ? 

Jtla7\  None,  but  thy  mother. 

Rod.  The  Lady  Isabella ! 

Mar.  Ay  :  she  hated  her  husband  :  he  knew  her  love 
to  Rudiger,  and  when  she  heard  that  thy  father  was 
returned  from  Palestine,  her  life  was  endang-ered  by 
the  transports  of  his  jealousy — thus  prepared  for  evil, 
the  fiend  tempted  us,  and  we  fell. 

Rod.  (breaks  into  a  transport.)  Fortune !  thou  hast 
repaid  me  all !  Love  and  veng-eance  are  my  own  ! — 
Wolfstein,  recall  our  followers!  ([uick,  sound  thy  bugle 
— (Wolfstein  sounds.) 

Mar.  (stares  wildly  round.)  That  was  no  note  of 
Aspen — Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen — Heaven  !  what 
have  I  said ! 

Rod.  What  thou  canst  not  recall. 

Mar.  Then  is  my  fate  decreed  !  'Tis  as  it  should 
be !  in  this  very  place  was  the  poison  gather'd — ^"tis 
retribution  ! 

Enter  three  or  four  soldiers  o^  Roderic. 

Rod.  Secure  this  wounded  trooper ;  bind  his  wounds, 
and  guard  him  well :  carry  him  to  the  ruins  of  Grief- 
enhaus,  and  conceal  him  till  the  troopers  of  Aspen 
have  retired  from  the  pursuit ; — look  to  him,  as  you 
love  your  lives. 

Mar.  (led  offhy  soldiers.)  Ministers  of  vengeance  ! 
my  hour  is  come!  [^Exeunt. 

Rod.  Hope,  joy,  and  triumph,  once  again  are  ye 
mine!   W^elcome  to  my  heart,  long-absent  visitants  I 
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One  lucky  chance  has  thrown  dominion  into  the  scale 
of  the  house  of  Malting-en,  and  Aspen  kicks  the  beam. 

Wolf.  I  foresee,  indeed,  dishonour  to  the  family  of 
Aspen,  should  this  wounded  squire  make  good  his 
tale. 

Rod.  And  how  thinkest  thou  this  disgrace  will  fall 
on  them  ? 

Wolf.  Surely,  by  the  public  punishment  of  Lady 
Isabella. 

Rod.  And  is  that  all  ? 

Wolf.  What  more? 

Rod.  Shortsighted  that  thou  art,  is  not  George  of 
Aspen,  as  well  as  thou,  a  member  of  the  holy  and  in- 
visible circle,  over  which  I  preside  ? 

Wolf.  Speak  lower,  for  God's  sake  !  these  are  things 
not  to  be  mentioned  before  the  sun. 

Rod.  True  :  but  stands  he  not  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  religion  can  devise,  to  discover  to  the 
tribunal  whatever  concealed  iniquity  shall  come  to  his 
knowledge,  be  the  perpetrator  whom  he  may — ay, 
were  that  perpetrator  his  own  father — or  mother  ;  and 
can  you  doubt  that  he  has  heard  Martin's  confession  ? 

Wolf.  True  :  but,  blessed  Virgin  !  do  you  think  he 
will  accuse  his  own  mother  before  the  invisible  judges? 

Rod.  If  not,  he  becomes  forsworn,  and,  by  our  law, 
must  die.  Either  way  my  vengeance  is  complete — 
perjured  or  parricide,  I  care  not ;  but,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  shall  I  crush  the  haughty  George  of  Aspen. 

Wolf.  Thy  vengeance  strikes  deep. 

Rod.  Deep  as  the  wounds  I  have  borne  from  this 
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proud  family.  E.udiger  slew  my  father  in  battle- 
George  has  twice  baffled  and  dishonoured  my  arms, 
and  Henry  has  stolen  the  heart  of  my  beloved  :  but 
no  longer  can  Gertrude  now  remain  under  the  care  of 
the  murderous  dam  of  this  brood  of  wolves  ;  far  less 
can  she  wed  the  smooth-cheeked  boy,  when  this  scene 
of  villany  shall  be  disclosed.  \^Bugle. 

Wolf.  Hark  !  they  sound  a  retreat :  let  us  go  deeper 
into  the  wood. 

Hod.  The  victors  approach !  I  shall  dash  their 
triumph ! — Issue  the  private  summons  for  convoking 
the  members  this  very  evening ;  I  will  direct  the  other 
measures. 

Wolf.  What  place? 

Rod.  The  old  chapel  in  the  ruins  of  Griefenhaus,  as 
usual.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  H. 

Enter  George  of  Aspen,  as  from  the  jmr  suit. 

Geo.  (comes  slowly  forward.)  How  many  wretches 
have  sunk  under  my  arm  this  day,  to  whom  life  was 
sweet,  though  the  wretched  bondsmen  of  Count  Ro- 
deric  I  And  I — I  who  sought  death  beneath  every 
lifted  battle-axe,  and  offered  my  breast  to  every  arrow 
— I  am  cursed  with  victory  and  safety.  Here  I  left 
the  wretch Martin  ! — Martin  ! — what,  ho  !  Mar- 
tin ! Mother  of  God  !  he  is  gone  !     Should  he 

repeat  the  dreadful  tale  to  any  other Martin  ! — 

He  answers  not.  Perhaps  he  has  crept  into  the  thicket, 
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and  died  there — were  it  so,  the  horrible  secret  is  only 
mine. 

Enter  Henry  of  Aspen,  with  Wicr-evid,  Keynold, 
andfolloivers. 

Hen.  Joy  to  thee,  brother  !  though,  by  St  Francis, 
I  would  not  g-ain  another  field  at  the  price  of  seeing 
thee  fight  with  such  reckless  desjieration.  Thy  safety 
is  little  less  than  miraculous. 

Rey.  By'r  Lady,  when  Baron  George  struck,  I 
think  he  must  have  forgot  that  his  foes  were  God's 
creatures.  Such  furious  doings  I  never  saw,  and  I 
have  been  a  trooper  these  forty-two  years  come  St 
Barnaby 

Geo.  Peace  !   Saw  any  of  you  Martin  ? 

Wic.  Noble  sir,  I  left  him  here  not  long  since. 

Geo.  Alive,  or  dead  ? 

Wic.  Alive,  noble  sir,  but  sorely  wounded.  I  think 
he  must  be  prisoner,  for  he  could  not  have  budged 
else  from  hence. 

Geo.  Heedless  slave  I   Why  didst  thou  leave  him  ? 

Hen.  Dear  brother,  Wickerd  acted  for  the  best :  he 
came  to  our  assistance  and  the  aid  of  his  companions. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee,  Henry,  Martin's  safety  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  lives  of  any  ten  that  stand 
here. 

Wic.  (muttering.)  Here's  much  to  do  about  an  old 
crazy  trencher-shifter. 

Geo.  What  mutterest  thou  ? 

Wic.  Only,  sir  knight,  that  Martin  seemed  out  of 
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his  senses  when  I  left  him,  and  has  perhaps  wandered 
into  the  marsh,  and  perished  there. 

Geo.  How — out  of  his  senses  ?  Did  he  speak  to 
thee  ? — (apprehensively.) 

Wic.  Yes,  noble  sir. 

Geo.  Dear  Henry,  step  for  an  instant  to  yon  tree — 
thou  wilt  see  from  thence  if  the  foe  rally  upon  the 
Wolfshill.  (Henry  7'etires.)  And  do  you  stand  back 
{to  the  soldiers.)  \_He  brings  W ickerb  Jbrward. 

Geo.  (with  marked  apprehension^  What  did  Martin 
say  to  thee,  Wickerd  ? — tell  me,  on  thy  allegiance. 

Wic.  Mere  ravings,  sir  knight — offered  me  his 
sword  to  kill  you. 

Geo.  Said  he  aught  of  killing  any  one  else  ? 

Wic.  No :  the  pain  of  his  wound  seemed  to  have 
brought  on  a  fever. 

Geo.  (clasps  his  hands  together.)  I  breathe  again — 
I  spy  comfort.  Why  could  I  not  see  as  well  as  this 
fellow,  that  the  wounded  wretch  may  have  been  dis- 
tracted? Let  me  at  least  think  so  till  proof  shall 
show  the  truth  (aside.)  Wickerd,  think  not  on  what 
I  said — the  heat  of  the  battle  had  chafed  my  blood. 
Thou  hast  wished  for  the  Nether  farm  at  Ebersdorf — 
it  shall  be  thine. 

Wic.  Thanks,  my  noble  lord. 

Re-enter  Henry. 

Hen.  No — they  do  not  rally — they  have  had  enough 
of  it — but  ^^'ickerd  and  Conrad  shall  remain,  with 
twenty  troopers  and  a  score  of  crossbowmen,  and  scour 
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the  woods  towards  Griefenhaus,  to  prevent  the  fug-i- 
tives  from  making-  head.  We  will,  with  the  rest,  to 
Ebersdorf,     What  say  you,  brother  ? 

Geo.  Well  ordered.  Wickerd,  look  thou  search 
everywhere  for  Martin  :  bring-  him  to  me  dead  or  alive  ; 
leave  not  a  nook  of  the  wood  unsought. 

Wic.  I  warrant  you,  noble  sir,  I  shall  find  him, 
could  he  clew  himself  up  like  a  dormouse. 

Hen.  I  think  he  must  be  prisoner. 

Geo.  Heaven  forefend  I  Take  a  trumpet,  Eustace 
(to  an  attendant)  ;  ride  to  the  castle  of  Maltingen,  and 
demand  a  parley.  If  Martin  is  prisoner,  offer  any  ran- 
som :  offer  ten — twenty — all  our  prisoners  in  exchange. 

Eus.  It  shall  be  done,  sir  knight. 

Hen.  Ere  we  go,  sound  trumpets — ^strike  up  the 
song  of  victory. 

SONG. 

Joy  to  tte  victors  !  the  sons  of  old  Aspen ! 

Joy  to  the  race  of  the  battle  and  scar ! 
Glory's  proud  garland  triumphantly  grasping  ; 
Generous  in  peace,  and  victorious  in  war. 
Honour  acquiring, 
Valour  inspiring, 
Bursting,  resistless,  through  foemen  they  go  : 
War-axes  wielding, 
Broken  rsinks  yielding. 
Till  from  the  battle  proud  Roderic  retiring. 
Yields  in  wild  rout  the  fair  palm  to  his  foe. 

Joy  to  each  warrior,  true  follower  of  Aspen  ! 

Joy  to  the  heroes  that  gain'd  the  bold  day ! 
Health  to  our  wounded,  in  agony  gasping  ; 

Peace  to  our  brethren  that  fell  in  the  fray  ! 
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Boldly  this  morning, 

Roderic's  power  scorning, 
Well  for  their  chieftain  their  blades  did  they  wield  : 

Joy  blest  them  dying, 

As  Maltingen  flying. 
Low  laid  his  banners,  our  conquest  adorning. 
Their  death-clouded  eyeballs  descried  on  the  field ! 

Now  to  our  home,  the  proud  mansion  of  Aspen, 

Bend  we,  gay  victors,  triumphant  away  ; 
There  each  fond  damsel,  her  gallant  youth  clasping, 
Shall  wipe  from  his  forehead  the  stains  of  the  fray. 
Listening  the  prancing 
Of  horses  advancing  ; 
E  en  now  on  the  turrets  our  maidens  appear. 
Love  our  hearts  warming. 
Songs  the  night  charming. 
Round  goes  the  grape  in  the  goblet  gay  dancing ; 
Love,  wine,  and  song,  our  blithe  evening  shall  cheer ! 

Hen.  Now  spread  our  banners,  and  to  Ebersdorf  in 
triumph.  We  carry  relief  to  the  anxious,  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  aged,  brother  George.     (  Going  off.) 

Geo.  Or  treble  misery  and  death. 

\_Apart,  and  following  sloivli/. 

The  music  sounds,  and  the  follorcers  of  Aspen  begin 
to  file  across  the  stage.     The  curtain  falls. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Castle  of  Ebersdorf. 

RuDiGER,  Isabella,  and  Gertrude. 

Rud.  I  prithee,  dear  wife,  be  merry.  It  must  be 
over  by  this  time,  and  happily,  otherwise  the  bad  news 
had  reached  us. 

Isa.  Should  we  not,  then,  have  heard  the  tidings  of 
the  good? 

Rud.  Oh !  these  fly  slower  by  half.  Besides,  I  war- 
rant all  of  them  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Oh  1  not  a 
page  would  leave  the  skirts  of  the  fugitives  till  they 
were  fairly  beaten  into  their  holds  ;  but  had  the  boys  lost 
the  day,  the  stragglers  had  made  for  the  castle.  Go 
to  the  window,  Gertrude  :  seest  thou  any  thing  ? 

Ger.  I  think  I  see  a  horseman. 

Jsa.  A  single  rider  ?  then  I  fear  me  much. 

Ger.  It  is  only  Father  Ludovic. 

Rud.  A  plague  on  thee !  didst  thou  take  a  fat  friar 
on  a  mule  for  a  trooper  of  the  house  of  Aspen  ? 

Ger.  But  yonder  is  a  great  cloud  of  dust. 

Rud.  {eagerly.^  Indeed ! 

Ger.  It  is  only  the  wine  sledges  going  to  my  aunt's 
convent. 

Bud.  The  devil  confound  the  wine  sledges,  and  the 
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mules,  and  the  monks  !    Come  from  the  window,  and 
torment  me  no  longer,  thou  seer  of  strange  sights. 

Ge7'.  Dear  uncle,  what  can  I  do  to  amuse  you? 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  this  morning  ? 

Rud.  Nonsense  :  but  say  on ;  any  thing  is  better 
than  silence. 

Ger.  I  thought  I  was  in  the  chapel,  and  they  were 
burying  my  aunt  Isabella  alive.  And  who,  do  you 
think,  aunt,  were  the  gravediggers  who  shovelled  in 
the  earth  upon  you?  Even  Baron  George  and  old 
Martin. 

Isa.  (appears  shocJied.)  Heaven  !  what  an  idea ! 
Ger.  Do  but  think  of  my  terror — and  Minhold  the 
minstrel  played  all  the  while  to  drown  your  screams. 
Bud.  And  old  Father  Ludovic  danced  a  saraband, 
with  the  steeple  of  the  new  convent  upon  his  thick  skull 
by  way  of  mitre.     A  truce  to  this  nonsense.    Give  us  a 
song,  my  love,  and  leave  thy  dreams  and  visions. 
Ger.  What  shall  I  sing  to  you  ? 
Rud.  Sing  to  me  of  war. 

Ger.  I  cannot  sing  of  battle ;  but  I  will  sing  you 
the  Lament  of  Eleanor  of  Toro,  when  her  lover  was 
slain  in  the  wars. 

Isa.  Oh,  no  laments,  Gertrude. 
Rud.  Then  sing  a  song  of  mirth. 
Isa.  Dear  husband,  is  this  a  time  for  mirth  ? 
Rud.  Is  it  neither  a  time  to  sing  of  mirth  nor  of 
sorrow  ?    Isabella  would  rather  hear  Father  Ludovic 
chant  the  "  De  profundis." 

Ger.  Dear  uncle,  be  not  angry.     At  present,  I  can 
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only  sing  the  lay  of  poor  Eleanor.  It  comes  to  my 
heart  at  this  moment  as  if  the  sorrowful  mourner  had 
been  my  own  sister. 

SONG. • 

Sweet  shone  the  sua  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 

Weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark  wood. 
As  a  fair  maiden,  bewUder'd  in  sorrow, 

Sigh'd  to  the  breezes  and  wept  to  the  flood. — 
"  Saints,  from  the  mansion  of  bliss  lowly  bending. 

Virgin,  that  hear'st  the  poor  suppliant's  cry. 
Grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 

My  Frederick  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die." 

Distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle  ; 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail. 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dread  rattle. 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour  came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  through  the  woodland  so  dreary. 

Slowly  approaching,  a  warrior  was  seen  ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary, 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

"  Save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying  ; 

Save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low ; 
Cold  on  yon  heath  thy  bold  Frederick  is  lying. 

Fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe." — 

[  T7ie  voice  of  Gertrude  sinks  hy  degrees,  till 
she  bursts  into  tears. 
Rud.  How  now,  Gertrude  ? 

Ger.  Alas !  may  not  the  fate  of  poor  Eleanor  at 
this  moment  he  mine  ? 

Rud.  Never,  my  girl,  never — {Military  music  is 

heard) — Hark !  hark  !  to  the  sounds  that  tell  thee  so. 

[_All  rise  and  run  to  the  window. 

»    Compare  with  "  The  Maid  of  Tore,"  vol.  vi.  ante,  p.  368.] 
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Rud.  Joy !  joy !  they  come,  and  come  victorious. 
(The  chorus  of  the  ivar-song  is  heard  without.)  Wel- 
come !  welcome  !  once  more  have  my  old  eyes  seen 
the  banners  of  the  house  of  Maltingen  trampled  in 
the  dust. — Isabella,  broach  our  oldest  casks :  wine  is 
sweet  after  war. 

Enter  Hesry,  followed  hy  Reynold  and  troopers. 

Rud.  Joy  to  thee,  my  boy :  let  me  press  thee  to 
this  old  heart. 

Isa.  Bless  thee,  my  son — {embraces  him) — Oh, 
how  many  hours  of  bitterness  are  compensated  by  this 
embrace  !  Bless  thee,  my  Henry !  where  hast  thou 
left  thy  brother  ? 

Hen.  Hard  at  hand :  by  this  he  is  crossing-  the 
drawbridge.  Hast  thou  no  greetings  for  me,  Ger- 
trude ?     (  Goes  to  her.) 

Ger.  I  joy  not  in  battles. 

Rud.  But  she  had  tears  for  thy  danger. 

Hen.  Thanks,  my  gentle  Gertrude.  See,  I  have 
brought  back  thy  scarf  from  no  inglorious  field. 

Ger.  It  is  bloody  ! — (shocked.) 

Rud.  Dost  start  at  that,  my  girl?  Were  it  his 
own  blood  as  it  is  that  of  his  foes,  thou  shouldst  glory 
in  it Go,  Reynold,  make  good  cheer  with  thy  fel- 
lows. \_Exit  Reynold  and  soldiers. 

Enter  Georgf.  pensively. 

Geo.    (goes   straight   to    Rudiger.)    Father,   thy 
blessing. 

Rud.  Thou  hast  it,  boy. 
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Jsa.  (^rushes  to  embrace  him — he  avoids  her.) 
How  ?  art  thou  wounded  ? 

Geo.  No. 

JRud.  Thou  lookest  deadly  pale. 

Geo.  It  is  nothing. 

Isa.  Heaven's  blessing-  on  my  gallant  George. 

Geo.  (aside.)  Dares  she  bestow  a  blessing  ? — Oh, 
Martin's  tale  was  frenzy  ! 

Isa.  Smile  upon  us  for  once,  my  son ;  darken  not 
thy  brow  on  this  day  of  gladness — few  are  our  moments 
of  joy — should  not  my  sons  share  in  them  ? 

Geo.  (aside.)  She  has  moments  of  joy — it  was 
frenzy  then. 

Isa.  Gertrude,  my  love,  assist  me  to  disarm  the 
knight — (She  loosens  and  takes  off  his  casque.) 

Ger.  There  is  one,  two,  three  hacks,  and  none  has 
pierced  the  steel. 

Rud.    Let  me  see.  Let  me  see.     A  trusty  casque  ! 

Ger.  Else  hadst  thou  gone. 

Isa.  I  wiU  reward  the  armourer  with  its  weight  in 
gold. 

Geo.  (aside.)  She  must  be  innocent. 

Ger.  And  Henry's  shield  is  hacked,  too.  Let  me 
show  it  to  you,  uncle. — (She  carrier  Henry's  to  RuDi- 

GER.) 

Rud.  Do,  my  love — and  come  hither,  Henry,  thou 
shalt  tell  me  how  the  day  went. 

[Henry  and  Gertrude  converse  apart  with 
RuDiGER.  George  comes  forward.  Isabella 
comes  to  him. 

VOL.  XII.  2  c 
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Isa.  Surely,  George,  some  evil  has  befallen  thee. 
Grave  thou  art  ever,  but  so  dreadfully  gloomy — 

Geo.  Evil,  indeed — (^Aside.)  Now  for  the  trial. 

Isa.  Has  your  loss  been  great  ? 

Geo.  No  ! — Yes  ! — (^Apart.)     I  cannot  do  it. 

Isa.  Perhaps  some  friend  lost  ? 

Geo.  It  must  be. — Martin  is  dead. — (He  regards 
her  with  apprehension,  hut  steadily,  as  he  pronounces 
these  words.) 

Isa.  (starts,  then  shows  a  ghastly  expression  of  joy.) 
Dead! 

Geo.  (almost  overcome  by  his  feelings.)  Guilty  ! 
Guilty  ! — (apart.) 

Isa.  (without  observing  his  emotion.)  Didst  thou 
say  dead  ? 

Geo.  Did  I — no — I  only  said  mortally  wounded. 

Isa.  Wounded  ?  only  wounded  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Let 
me  fly  to  him. — (Going.) 

Geo.  (sternly.)  Hold,  lady ! — Speak  not  so  loud ! 
— Thou  canst  not  see  him  ! — He  is  a  prisoner. 

Isa.  A  prisoner,  and  wounded  ?  Fly  to  his  deliver- 
ance ! — Offer  wealth,  lands,  castles, — all  our  posses- 
sions, for  his  ransom.  Never  shall  I  know  peace  till 
these  walls,  or  till  the  grave  secures  him. 

Geo.  (apart.)  Guilty  !  Guilty  ! 

Enter  Peter. 

Peter.  Hugo,  squire  to  the  Count  of  Maltingen,  has 
arrived  with  a  message. 
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Rud.  I  win  receive  him  in  the  hall. 

\_Ea;it,  leaning  on  Gertrude  and  Henry. 

Jsa.  Go,  Georg-e — see  after  Martin. 

Geo.  {Jirmly.)  No — I  have  a  task  to  perform  ;  and 

though  the  earth  should  open  and  devour  me  alive I 

will  accomplish  it.  But  lirst — but  first — Nature,  take 
thy  tribute — {He  falls  on  his  mother's  neck,  and  weeps 
hilterly.) 

Isa.  George!  my  son!  for  Heaven's  sake  what 
dreadful  frenzy ! 

Geo.  {walks  two  turns  across  the  stage  and  com- 
poses himself.)  Listen,  mother — I  knew  a  knight  in 
Hungary,  gallant  in  battle,  hospitable  and  generous  in 
peace.  The  king  gave  him  his  friendship,  and  the 
administration  of  a  province ;  that  province  was  in- 
fested by  thieves  and  murderers.     You  mark  me  ? 

Isa.  Most  heedfully. 

Geo.  The  knight  was  sworn — bound  by  an  oath  the 
most  dreadful  that  can  be  taken  by  man — to  deal  among- 
offenders,  evenhanded,  stern  and  impartial  justice.  Was 
it  not  a  dreadful  vow  ? 

Isa.  {with  an  affectation  of  composure.)  Solemn, 
doubtless,  as  the  oath  of  every  magistrate. 

Geo,  And  inviolable  ? 

Isa.  Surely — inviolable. 

Geo.  Well !  it  happened,  that  when  he  rode  out 
against  the  banditti,  he  made  a  prisoner.  And  who, 
think  you,  that  prisoner  was  ? 

Isa.  I  know  not  {with  increasing  terror.) 
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Geo.  (trembling,  but  proceeding  rapidly.)  His  own 
twin  brother,  who  sucked  the  same  breasts  with  him, 
and  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  mother ;  his  brother 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul — what  should  that 
kniffht  have  done  unto  his  brother  ? 

Isa.  {cdmost  speechless.)  Alas  !  what  did  he  do  ? 

Geo.  He  did  (turning  his  head  from  her,  and  with 
clasped  hands)  what  I  can  never  do  : — he  did  his  duty. 

Isa.  My  son  I  my  son ! — Mercy !  Mercy !  (^Clings 
to  him.) 

Geo.  Is  it  then  true  ? 

Isa.  What? 

Geo.  What  Martin  said  ?  (Isabella  hides  her Jace.) 
It  is  true  ! 

Isa.  [looks  lip  with  an  air  of  dignity^  Hear,  Fra- 
mer  of  the  laws  of  nature  !  the  mother  is  judged  by 
the  child — (Turns  towards  him).  Yes,  it  is  true — 
true  that,  fearful  of  my  own  life,  I  secured  it  by  the 
murder  of  my  tyrant.  Mistaken  coward !  I  little  knew 
on  what  terrors  I  ran,  to  avoid  one  moment's  agony. — 
Thou  hast  the  secret ! 

Geo.  Knowest  thou  to  whom  thou  hast  told  it  ? 

Isa.  To  my  son. 

Geo.  No !  No !  to  an  executioner. 

Isa.  Be  it  so — go,  proclaim  my  crime,  and  forget 
not  my  punishment.  Forget  not  that  the  murderess 
of  her  husband  has  dragged  out  years  of  hidden  re- 
morse, to  be  brought  at  last  to  the  scaffold  by  her  own 
cherished  son — thou  art  silent. 
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Geo.  The  language  of  Nature  is  no  more  !  How 
shall  I  learn  another  ? 

Isa.  Look  upon  me,  George.  Should  the  execu- 
tioner be  abashed  before  the  criminal — look  upon  me, 
my  son.     From  my  soul  do  I  forgive  thee. 

Geo.  Forgive  me  what  ? 

Isa.  What  thou  dost  meditate — be  vengeance  heavy, 
but  let  it  be  secret — add  not  the  death  of  a  father  to 
that  of  the  sinner !  Oh  !  Rudiger  !  Rudiger  !  innocent 
cause  of  all  my  guilt  and  all  my  wo,  how  wilt  thou 
tear  thy  silver  locks  when  thou  shalt  hear  her  guilt 
whom  thou  hast  so  often  clasped  to  thy  bosom — hear 
her  infamy  proclaimed  by  the  son  of  thy  fondest  hopes 
— (weeps.^ 

Geo.  {struggling for  breath)  Nature  will  have  utter- 
ance :  mother,  dearest  mother,  I  will  save  you  or 
perish !  {throics  himself  into  her  arms.)  Thus  fall  my 
vows. 

Isa.  Man  thyself !  I  ask  not  safety  from  thee.  Never 
shall  it  be  said,  that  Isabella  of  Aspen  turned  her  son 
from  the  path  of  duty,  though  his  footsteps  must  pass 
over  her  mangled  corpse.     Man  thyself. 

Geo.  No  !  No !  The  ties  of  Nature  were  knit  by 
God  himself.  Cursed  be  the  stoic  pride  that  would 
rend  them  asunder,  and  call  it  virtue  ! 

Isa.  My  son  !  My  son  ! — How  shall  I  behold  thee 
hereafter  ? 

[^Three  knocks  are  heard  upon  the  door  of  the 
apartment. 
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Geo.  Hark  !  One — two — three.  Roderic,  thou  art 
speedy !    (Apart.) 

Isa.  (opens  the  door.)  A  parchment  stuck  to  the 
door  with  a  poniard !  (  Opens  it.)  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
— a  summons  from  the  invisible  judges  ! — (Drops  the 
parchme7it.) 

Geo.  {reads  icith  emotion.)  "  Isabella  of  Aspen, 
accused  of  murder  by  poison,  we  conjure  thee,  by  the 
cord  and  by  the  steel,  to  appear  this  nig-ht  before  the 
aveng-ers  of  blood,  who  judg-e  in  secret  and  avenge  in 
secret,  like  the  Deity.  As  thou  art  innocent  or  guilty, 
so  be  thy  deliverance." — Martin,  Martin,  thou  hast 
played  false  ! 

Isa.  Alas !  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 

Geo.  Thou  canst  not  fly  ;  instant  death  would  fol- 
low the  attempt ;  a  hundred  thousand  arms  would  be 
raised  against  thy  life  ;  every  morsel  thou  didst  taste, 
every  drop  which  thou  didst  drink,  the  very  breeze  of 
heaven  that  fanned  thee,  would  come  loaded  with  de- 
struction. One  chance  of  safety  is  open  : — obey  the 
summons. 

Isa.  And  perish. — Yet  why  should  I  still  fear  death  ? 
Be  it  so. 

Geo.  No — I  have  sworn  to  save  you.  I  will  not  do 
the  work  by  halves.  Does  any  one  save  Martin  know 
of  the  dreadful  deed  ? 

Isa.  None. 

Geo.  Then  go — assert  your  innocence,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me. 
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Isa.  Wretch  that  I  am!  How  can  I  support  the 
task  you  would  impose  ? 

Geo.  Think  on  my  father.  Live  for  him  :  he  will 
need  all  the  comfort  thou  canst  bestow.  Let  the 
thought  that  his  destruction  is  involved  in  thine,  carry 
thee  through  the  dreadful  trial. 

Isa.  Be  it  so. — For  Rudiger  I  have  lived :  for  him 
I  will  continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  existence :  but 
the  instant  that  my  guilt  comes  to  his  knowledge  shall 
be  the  last  of  my  life.  Ere  I  would  bear  from  him  one 
glance  of  hatred  or  of  scorn,  this  dagger  should  drink 
my  blood.     (^Puts  the  poniard  into  her  bosom.) 

Geo.  Fear  not.  He  can  never  know.  No  evidence 
shall  appear  against  you. 

Isa.  How  shall  I  obey  the  summons,  and  where  find 
the  terrible  judgment-seat  ? 

Geo.  Leave  that  to  the  judges.    Resolve  but  to  obey, 

and  a  conductor  will  be  found.     Go  to  the  chapel; 

there  pray  for  your  sins  and  for  mine,     (He  leads  her 

out,  and  returns.) — Sins,  indeed  !    I  break  a  dreadful 

vow,  but  I  save  the  life  of  a  parent ;  and  the  penance 

I  will  do  for  my  perjury  shall  appal  even  the  judges  of 

blood. 

Enter  Reynold. 

Re7/.  Sir  knight,  the  messenger  of  Count  Roderic 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 
Geo.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Hugo. 
Hugo.  Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  greets  you.  He 
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says  he  will  this  night  hear  the  bat  flutter  and  the 
owlet  scream  ;  and  he  bids  me  ask  if  thou  also  wilt 
listen  to  the  music. 

Geo.  I  understand  him.     I  will  be  there. 

Hugo.  And  the  count  says  to  you,  that  he  will  not 
ransom  your  wounded  squire,  though  you  would  down- 
weigh  his  best  horse  with  gold.  But  you  may  send 
him  a  confessor,  for  the  count  says  he  will  need  one. 

Geo.  Is  he  so  near  death  ? 

Hugo.  Not  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  is  weak  through 
loss  of  blood  ;  but  since  his  wound  was  dressed  he  can 
both  stand  and  walk.  Our  count  has  a  notable  balsam, 
which  has  recruited  him  much. 

Geo.  Enough — I  will  send  a  priest. — {Exit  Hugo.) 
I  fathom  his  plot.  He  would  add  another  witness  to  the 
tale  of  Martin's  guilt.  But  no  priest  shall  approach 
him.  Reynold,  thinkest  thou  not  we  could  send  one 
of  the  troopers,  disguised  as  a  monk,  to  aid  Martin  in 
making  his  escape  ? 

Rey.  Noble  sir,  the  followers  of  your  house  are  so 
well  known  to  those  of  Maltingen,  that  I  fear  it  is  im- 
possible. 

Geo.  Knowest  thou  of  no  stranger  who  might  be 
employed  ?    His  reward  shall  exceed  even  his  hopes. 

Rey.  So  please  you — I  think  the  minstrel  could 
well  execute  such  a  commission :  he  is  shrewd  and 
cunning,  and  can  write  and  read  like  a  priest. 

Geo.  Call  him. — {Exit  Reynold.)  If  this  fails,  I 
must  employ  open  force.  Were  Martin  removed,  no 
tongue  can  assert  the  bloody  truth. 
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Enter  Minstrel. 

Geo.  Come  hither,  Minholil.  Hast  thou  courage 
to  undertake  a  dang-erous  enterprise  ? 

Ber.  My  life,  sir  knig-ht,  has  been  one  scene  of  dan- 
ger and  of  dread.     I  have  forgotten  how  to  fear. 

Geo.  Thy  speech  is  above  thy  seeming. —  Who  art 
thou  ? 

Ber.  An  unfortunate  knight,  obhged  to  shroud  my- 
self under  this  disguise. 

Geo.  What  is  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes  ? 

Ber.  I  slew,  at  a  tournament,  a  prince,  and  was  laid 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

Geo.  I  have  interest  with  the  emperor.  Swear  to 
perform  what  task  I  shall  impose  on  thee,  and  I  will 
procure  the  recall  of  the  ban. 

Ber.  I  swear. 

Geo.  Then  take  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  and  go  with 
the  follower  of  Count  Roderic,  as  if  to  confess  my 
wounded  squire  Martin.  Give  him  thy  dress,  and  re- 
main in  prison  in  his  stead.  Thy  captivity  shall  be 
short,  and  I  pledge  my  knightly  word  I  will  labour  to 
execute  my  promise,  when  thou  shalt  have  leisure  to 
unfold  thy  history. 

Ber.  I  will  do  as  you  direct.  Is  the  life  of  your 
squire  in  danger  ? 

Geo.  It  is,  unless  thou  canst  accomplish  his  release. 

Ber.  I  will  essay  it.  \_Exit. 

Geo.  Such  are  the  mean  expedients  to  which  George 
of  Aspen  must  now  resort.  No  longer  can  I  debate 
with  Roderic  in  the  field.    The  depraved — the  perjured 
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knight  must  contend  with  him  only  in  the  arts  of  dis- 
simulation and  treachery.  Oh,  mother  !  mother !  the 
most  bitter  consequence  of  thy  crime  has  been  the 
birth  of  thy  first-born  !  But  I  must  warn  my  brother 
of  the  impending  storm.  Poor  Henry,  how  little  can 
thy  gay  temper  anticipate  evil !  What,  ho  there !  {En- 
ter an  Attendant^      Where  is  Baron  Henry  ? 

Att.  Noble  sir,  he  rode  forth,  after  a  slight  refresh- 
ment, to  visit  the  party  in  the  field. 

Geo.  Saddle  my  steed !   I  will  follow  him. 

Att.  So  please  you,  your  noble  father  has  twice  de- 
manded your  presence  at  the  banquet. 

Geo.  It  matters  not — say  that  I  have  ridden  forth  to 
the  W^olfshill.     Where  is  thy  lady  ? 

Att.  In  the  chapel,  sir  knight. 

Geo.  'Tis  well — saddle  my  bay  horse — {apart)  for 
the  last  time.  \_Exit. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. 

The  icood  of  Griefenhaus,  tcith  the  ruins  of  the  castle. 
A  nearer  view  of  the  castle  than  in  Act  Second,  but 
still  at  some  distance. 

Enter  Roderic,  Wolfstein,  and  Soldiers,  as  from 
a  reconnoitring  party. 

Wolf,  They  mean  to  improve  their  success,  and  will 
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push  their  advantage  far.     We  must  retreat  betimes, 
Count  Roderic. 

Rod.  We  are  safe  here  for  the  present.  They  make 
no  immediate  motion  of  advance.  I  fancy  neither 
George  nor  Henry  are  with  their  party  in  the  wood. 

Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo.  Noble  sir,  how  shall  I  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened ? 

Kod.  What  ? 

Hugo.  Martin  has  escaped. 

Rod.  Villain !  thy  life  shall  pay  it !  {Strikes  at 
Hugo — is  held  hy  Wolfstein.) 

Wolf.  Hold,  hold,  Count  Roderic  !  Hugo  may  be 
blameless. 

Rod.  Reckless  slave  I  how  came  he  to  escape  ? 

Hugo.  Under  the  disguise  of  a  monk's  habit,  whom 
by  your  orders  we  brought  to  confess  him. 

Rod.  Has  he  been  long  gone  ? 

Hugo.  An  hour  and  more  since  he  passed  our  sen- 
tinels, disguised  as  the  chaplain  of  Aspen :  but  he 
walked  so  slowly  and  feebly,  1  think  he  cannot  yet  have 
reached  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 

Rod.  Where  is  the  treacherous  priest  ? 

Hugo.  He  waits  his  doom  not  far  from  hence. 

\_Exit  Hugo. 

Rod.  Drag  him  hither.  The  miscreant  that  snatch- 
ed the  morsel  of  vengeance  from  the  lion  of  Maltin- 
gen,  shall  expire  under  torture. 
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Re-enter  Hugo,  with  Bertram  and  Attendants. 

Rod.  Villain !  what  tempted  thee,  under  the  garb 
of  a  minister  of  religion,  to  steal  a  criminal  from  the 
hand  of  justice  ? 

Ber.  I  am  no  villain,  Count  Roderic ;  and  I  onlv 
aided  the  escape  of  one  wounded  wretch  whom  thou 
didst  mean  to  kill  basely. 

Rod.  Liar  and  slave  !  thou  hast  assisted  a  murderer, 
upon  whom  justice  had  sacred  claims. 

JBer.  I  warn  thee  again,  count,  that  I  am  neither  liar 
nor  slave.  Shortly  I  hope  to  tell  thee  I  am  once  more 
thy  equal. 

Rod.  Thou  !   Thou ! 

Ber.  Yes  !  the  name  of  Bertram  of  Ebersdorf  was 
once  not  unknown  to  thee. 

Rod.  (astonished.)  Thou  Bertram !  the  brother  of 
Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf,  first  husband  of  the  Baroness 
Isabella  of  Aspen  ? 

Ber.  The  same. 

Rod.  Who,  in  a  quarrel  at  a  tournament,  many 
years  since,  slew  a  blood-relation  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  laid  under  the  ban  ? 

Ber.  The  same. 

Rod.  And  who  has  now,  in  the  disguise  of  a  priest, 
aided  the  escape  of  Martin,  squire  to  George  of  As- 
pen? 

Ber.   The  same — the  same. 

Rod.  Then,  by  the  holy  cross  of  Cologne,  thou  hast 
set  at  liberty  the  murderer  of  thy  brother  Arnolf ! 

Ber.  How  !     What  I     I  understand  thee  not ! 
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Rod.  Miserable  plotter  ! — Martin,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, as  Wolfstein  heard,  avowed  having  aided  Isa- 
bella in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  I  had  laid  such 
a  plan  of  veng-eance  as  should  have  made  aU  Germany 
shudder.  And  thou  hast  counteracted  it — thou,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  Arnolf ! 

Ser.  Can  this  be  so,  Wolfstein  ? 
Wolf.  I  heard  Martin  confess  the  murder. 

JBer.  Then  am  I  indeed  unfortunate  ! 

Hod.  What,  in  the  name  of  evil,  brought  thee  here  ? 

JBer.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race.  When  I  w  as  out- 
lawed, as  thou  knowest,  the  lands  of  Ebersdorf,  mv 
rightful  inheritance,  were  declared  forfeited,  and  the 
Emperor  bestowed  them  upon  Rudiger  when  he  mar- 
ried Isabella.  I  attempted  to  defend  my  domain,  but 
Rudiger — Hell  thank  him  for  it — enforced  the  ban 
against  me  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  and  I  was  con- 
strained to  fly.  Since  then  I  have  -warred  against  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  and  Palestine. 

Rod.  But  why  didst  thou  return  to  a  land  where 
death  attends  thy  being  discovered  ? 

Ber.  Impatience  urged  me  to  see  once  more  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  and  the  towers  of  Ebersdorf.  I 
came  there  yesterday,  under  the  name  of  the  minstrel 
Minhold. 

Rod.  And  what  prevailed  on  thee  to  undertake  to 
deliver  Martin  ? 

Ser.  George,  though  I  told  not  my  name,  engaged 
to  procure  the  recall  of  the  ban  ;  besides,  he  told  me 
Martin's  life  was  in  danger,  and  I  accounted  the  old 
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villain  to  be  the  last  remaining-  follower  of  our  house. 
But,  as  God  shall  judge  me,  the  tale  of  horror  thou  hast 
mentioned  I  could  not  have  even  suspected.  Report 
ran,  that  my  brother  died  of  the  plague. 

Woff.  Raised  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  pre- 
venting- attendance  upon  his  sick-bed,  and  an  inspec- 
tion of  his  body. 

Bei\  My  vengeance  shall  be  dreadful  as  its  cause  I 
The  usurpers  of  my  inheritance,  the  robbers  of  my  ho- 
nour, the  murderers  of  my  brother,  shall  be  cut  off,  root 
and  branch  ! 

Eod.  Thou  art,  then,  welcome  here  ;  especially  if 
thou  art  still  a  true  brother  to  our  invisible  order. 

Ber.  I  am. 

Bod.  There  is  a  meeting  this  night  on  the  business 
of  thy  brother's  death.  Some  are  now  come.  I  must 
despatch  them  in  pursuit  of  Martin. 


t 


Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo.  The  foes  advance,  sir  knight. 
Bod.  Back  !  back  to  the  ruins  !   Come  with  us,  Ber- 
tram ;  on  the  road  thou  shalt  hear  the  dreadful  history. 

\_Exeunt. 

From  the  opposite  side  enter  George,  Henry, 
WicKERD,  Conrad,  and  Soldiers. 

Geo.  No  news  of  Martin  yet  ? 
Wic.  None,  sir  knight. 
Geo.  Nor  of  the  minstrel  ? 
Wic.  None. 
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Geo.  Then  be  has  betrayed  me,  or  is  prisoner — 
misery  either  way.  Begone,  and  search  the  wood, 
Wickerd.  [^Exeimt  Wickerd  a?id followers. 

Hen.  Still  this  dreadful  gloom  on  thy  brow,  bro- 
ther? 

Geo.  Ay !  what  else  ? 

Hen.  Once  thou  thoughtest  me  worthy  of  thy  friend- 
ship. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  art  young — 

Hen.  Shall  I  therefore  betray  thy  confidence  ? 

Geo.  No  !  but  thou  art  gentle  and  well-natured. 
Thy  mind  cannot  even  support  the  burden  which  mine 
must  bear,  far  less  wilt  thou  approve  the  means  I  shall 
use  to  throw  it  off. 

Hen.  Try  me. 

Geo.  I  mav  not. 

Hen.  Then  thou  dost  no  longer  love  me. 

Geo.  I  love  thee,  and  because  I  love  thee,  I  will  not 
involve  thee  in  my  distress. 

Hen.  I  will  bear  it  with  thee. 

Geo.  Shouldst  thou  share  it,  it  would  be  doubled  to 
me! 

Hen.  Fear  not,  I  will  find  a  remedy. 

Geo.  It  would  cost  thee  peace  of  mind,  here,  and 
hereafter. 

Hen.  I  take  the  risk. 

Geo.  It  may  not  be,  Henry.  Thou  wouldst  become 
the  confidant  of  crimes  past — the  accomplice  of  others 
to  come. 

Hen.  Shall  I  guess  ? 
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Geo.  I  charge  thee,  no  ! 

Hen.  I  must.     Thou  art  one  of  the  secret  judges. 

Geo.  Unhappy  boy  !  what  hast  thou  said  ? 

Hen.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Geo.  Dost  thou  know  what  the  discovery  has  cost 
thee? 

Hen.  I  care  not. 

Geo.  He  who  discovers  any  part  of  our  mystery 
must  himself  become  one  of  our  number. 

Hen.  How  so  ? 

Geo.  If  he  does  not  consent,  his  secrecy  will  be 
speedily  ensured  by  his  death.  To  that  we  are  sworn 
— take  thy  choice  ! 

Hen.  Well,  are  you  not  banded  in  secret  to  punish 
those  offenders  whom  the  sword  of  justice  cannot  reach, 
or  who  are  shielded  from  its  stroke  by  the  buckler  of 
power  ? 

Geo.  Such  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  our  fraternity ; 
but  the  end  is  pursued  throughpaths  dark,  intricate,  and 
slippery  with  blood.  Who  is  he  that  shall  tread  them 
with  safety  ?  Accursed  be  the  hour  in  which  I  entered 
the  labyrinth,  and  doubly  accursed  that,  in  which  thou 
too  must  lose  the  cheerful  sunshine  of  a  soul  without 
a  mystery  ! 

Hen.  Yet  for  thy  sake  will  I  be  a  member. 
Geo.  Henry,  thou  didst  rise  this  morning  a  free  man. 
No  one  could  say  to  thee,  "  W^hy  dost  thou  so  ?"  Thou 
layest  thee  down  to-night  the  veriest  slave  that  ever 
tugged  at  an  oar — the  slave  of  men  whose  actions 
will  appear  to  thee  savage  and  incomprehensible,  and 
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whom  thou  must  aid  against  the  world,  upon  peril  of 
thy  throat. 

Hen,  Be  it  so.     I  will  share  your  lot. 

Geo.  Alas,  Henry  !  Heaven  forbid !  But  since  thou 
hast  by  a  hasty  word  fettered  thyself,  I  will  avail  myself 
of  thy  ^ondag-e.  Mount  thy  fleetest  steed,  and  hie  thee 
this  very  night  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  He  is  chief 
and  paramount  of  our  chapter.  Show  him  this  signet 
and  this  letter  ;  tell  him  that  matters  will  be  this  niaht 
discussed  concerning  the  house  of  Aspen.  Bid  him 
speed  him  to  the  assembly,  for  he  well  knows  the  pre- 
sident is  our  deadly  foe.  He  will  admit  thee  a  member 
of  our  holy  body. 

Hen.  Who  is  the  foe  whom  you  dread  ? 

Geo.  Young  man,  the  first  duty  thou  must  learn  is 
implicit  and  blind  obedience. 

Hen.  Well !  I  shall  soon  return  and  see  thee  again. 

Geo.  Return,  indeed,  thou  wilt ;  but  for  the  /est — 
well !  that  matters  not. 

Hen.  I  go  :  thou  wilt  set  a  watch  here  ? 

Geo.  I  will.     (Henry  going,)     Return,  my  dear 
Henry ;  let  me  embrace  thee,  shouldst  thou  not  see 


me  agam. 


Hen.  Heaven  !  what  mean  you  ? 

Geo.  Nothing.  The  life  of  mortals  is  precarious  ; 
and,  should  we  not  meet  again,  take  my  blessing  and 
this  embrace — and  this — {embraces  liimwarmly?)  And 
now  haste  to  the  duke.  {Exit  Henry.)  Poor  youth, 
thou  httle  knowest  what  thou  hast  undertaken.     But 
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if  Martin  has  escaped,  and  if  the  duke  arrives,  they 
will  not  dare  to  proceed  without  proof. 

Re-enter  Wickerd  and  followers. 

Wic.  We  have  made  a  follower  of  Maltingen  pri- 
soner, Baron  George,  who  reports  that  Martin  has  es- 
caped. 

Geo.  Joy  !  joy  !  such  joy  as  I  can  now  feel !  Set 
him  free  for  the  good  news — and,  Wickerd,  keep  a  good 
watch  in  this  spot  all  night.  Send  out  scouts  to  find 
Martin,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  reach  Ebers- 
dorf. 

Wic.  I  shall,  noble  sir. 

\_The  Tcettle-drums  and  trumpets  flourish  as 
for  setting  the  watch  :  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  II. 

Tlie  chapel  at  Ebersdorf  an  ancient  Gothic  huilding. 

Isabella  is  discovered  rising  from  hefore  the  altar, 
on  lohich  hum  two  tapers. 

Isa.  I  cannot  pray.  Terror  and  guilt  have  stifled  de- 
votion. The  heart  must  be  at  ease — the  hands  must  be 
pure  when  they  are  lifted  to  Heaven.  Midnight  is  the 
hour  of  summons  :  it  is  now  near.  How  can  I  pray, 
when  I  go  resolved  to  deny  a  crime  which  avery  drop 
of  my  blood  could  not  wash  away !  And  my  son  ! 
Oh  I  he  will  fall  the  victim  of  my  crime  !  Arnolf ! 
Arnolf !  thou  art  dreadfully  avenged !     (  Tap  at  the 
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door.)  The  footstep  of  my  dreadful  guide.  {Tap 
again.)  My  courage  is  no  more.  {Enter  Gertrude 
hy  the  door.)  Gertrude  !  is  it  only  thou  ?  {embraces 
her.) 

Ger.  Dear  aunt,  leave  this  awful  place  ;  it  chills  my 
very  blood.  My  uncle  sent  me  to  call  you  to  the  hall. 

Isa.  Who  is  in  the  hall  ? 

Ger.  Only  Reynold  and  the  family,  with  whom  my 
uncle  is  making  merry. 

Isa.  Sawest  thou  no  strange  faces  ? 

Ger.   No  ;  none  but  friends. 

Isa.  Art  thou  sure  of  that  ?     Is  George  there  ? 

Ger.  No,  nor  Henry ;  both  have  ridden  out.  I  think 
they  might  have  staid  one  day  at  least.  But  come,  aunt, 
I  hate  this  place  ;  it  reminds  me  of  my  dream.  See, 
yonder  was  the  spot  where  methought  they  were  bu- 
rying you  alive,  below  yon  monument  {pointing.^ 

Isa.  {starting^  The  monument  of  my  first  hus- 
band. Leave  me,  leave  me,  Gertrude.  I  follow  in  a 
moment.  {Exit  Gertrude.)  Ay,  there  he  lies  !  for- 
getful alike  of  his  crimes  and  injuries !  Insensible,  as 
if  this  chapel  had  never  rung  with  my  shrieks,  or  the 
castle  resounded  to  his  parting  groans  !  When  shall  I 
sleep  so  soundly  ?  {As  she  gazes  on  the  monument,  a 
figure  muffled  in  black  appears  from  behind  it.)  Mer- 
ciful God !  is  it  a  vision,  such  as  has  haunted  my 
couch?  {It  approaches :  she  goes  omvith  mingled 
terror  and  resolution.')  Ghastly  phantom,  art  thou 
the  restless  spirit  of  one  who  died  in  agony,  or  art 
thou  the  mysterious  being  that  must  guide  me  to  the 
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presence  of  the  avengers  of  blood  ?  (Figui'e  bends  its 
head  and  beckons.) — To-morrow!  To-morrow!  lean- 
not  follow  thee  now  !  (^Figure  shows  a  dagger  frora 
beneath  its  cloak.y  Compulsion  !  I  understand  thee  : 
I  will  follow.  (^She  follows  the  figure  a  little  way  ; 
he  turns,  and  wraps  a  black  veil  7'oiindher  head,  and 
takes  her  hand:  then  both  exeunt  behind  the  monu- 
ment.) 

SCENE  III, 

Tlie  Wood  of  Griefenhatts. — A  watch-fire,  round 
which  sit  WiCKERD,  Conrad,  and  others,  in  their 
watch-cloaks. 

Wic.  The  night  is  bitter  cold. 
Con.  Ay,  but  thou  hast  lined  thy  doublet  well  with 
old  Rhenish. 

Wic.  True  ;  and  I'll  give  ye  warrant  for  it.  (^Sings.) 

(khein-wein  leid.) 
Wliat  makes  the  troopers'  frozen  courage  muster  ? 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Rhine  they  cluster  : 

Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhine  ! 

Let  fringe  and  furs,  and  many  a  rabbit  skin,  sirs, 

Bedeck  your  Saracen  ; 
He'll  freeze  without  what  warms  our  hearts  within,  sirs. 

When  the  night-frost  crusts  the  fen. 

But  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  Rhine  they  cluster. 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
That  make  our  troopers'  frozen  courage  muster  : 

Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rliine ! 
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Con.  Well  sung-,  Wickerd ;  thou  wert  ever  a  jovial 

soul. 

Enter  a  trooper  or  two  more. 

Wic.  Hast  thou  made  the  rounds,  Frank  ? 

Frank.  Yes,  up  to  the  hemlock  marsh.  It  is  a  stormy 
night ;  the  moon  shone  on  the  Wolfshill,  and  on  the 
dead  bodies  with  which  to-day's  work  has  covered  it. 
We  heard  the  spirit  of  the  house  of  Malting-en  wail- 
ing- over  the  slaughter  of  its  adherents  :  I  durst  go  no 
farther. 

Wic.  Hen-hearted  rascal !  The  spirit  of  some  old 
raven,  who  was  picking-  their  bones. 

Con.  Nay,  Wickerd ;  the  churchmen  say  there  are 
such  things. 

Frank,  Ay;  and  Father Ludovic told  us  last  sermon, 
how  the  devil  twisted  the  neck  of  ten  farmers  at 
Kletterbach,  who  refused  to  pay  Peter's  pence. 

Wick.  Yes,  some  church  devil,  no  doubt. 

Frank.  Nay,  old  Reynold  says,  that  in  passing-,  by 
midnight,  near  the  old  chapel  at  our  castle,  he  saw  it 
all  lighted  up,  and  heard  a  chorus  of  voices  sing  the 
funeral  service. 

Another  Soldier.  Father  Ludovic  heard  the  same. 
Wic.  Hear  me,  ye  hare-livered  boys  !  Can  you  look 
death  in  the  face  in  battle,  and  dread  such  nursery 
bugbears  ?  Old  Reynold  saw  his  vision  in  the  strength 
of  the  grape.  As  for  the  chaplain,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  name  the  spirit  which  visits  him  ;  but  I  know  what 
I  know,  when  I  found  him  confessing  Bertrand's  pretty 
Agnes  in  the  chestnut  grove. 
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Con.  But,  Wickerd,  though  I  have  often  heard  of 
strange  tales  which  I  could  not  credit,  yet  there  is  one 
in  our  family  so  well  attested,  that  I  almost  believe  it. 
Shall  I  tell  it  you  ? 

All  Soldiers.  Do  !  do  tell  it,  gentle  Conrad. 

Wic.  And  I  will  take  t'other  sup  of  Rhenish  to 
fence  against  the  horrors  of  the  tale. 

Con.  It  is  about  my  own  uncle  and  godfather, 
Albert  of  Horsheim. 

Wic.  I  have  seen  him — he  was  a  gallant  warrior. 

Con.  Well !  He  was  long  absent  in  the  Bohemian 
wars.  In  an  expedition  he  was  benighted,  and  came 
to  a  lone  house  on  the  edge  of  a  forest :  he  and  his 
followers  knocked  repeatedly  for  entrance  in  vain. 
They  forced  the  door,  but  found  no  inhabitants. 

Frank.  And  they  made  good  their  quarters  ? 

Con.  They  did  :  and  Albert  retired  to  rest  in  an 
upper  chamber.  Opposite  to  the  bed  on  which  he 
threw  himself  was  a  large  mirror.  At  midnight  he 
was  awaked  by  deep  groans  :  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 

mirror,  and  saw 

Frank.  Sacred  Heaven  !  Heard  you  nothing  ? 

Wic.  Ay,  the  wind  among  the  withered  leaves.  Go 
on,  Conrad.     Your  uncle  was  a  wise  man. 

Con.  That's  more  than  grey  hairs  can  make  other 
folks. 

Wic.  Ha !  stripling,  art  thou  so  malapert  ?  Though 
thou  art  Lord  Henry's  page,  I  shall  teach  thee  who 
commands  this  party. 
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All  Soldiers.  Peace,  peace,  good  Wickerd :  let 
Conrad  proceed. 

Con.  Where  was  I  ? 

Frank.  About  the  mirror. 

Con.  True.  My  uncle  beheld  in  the  mirror  the 
reflection  of  a  human  face,  distorted  and  covered  with 
blood.  A  voice  pronounced  articulately,  "It  is  yet 
time."  As  the  words  were  spoken,  my  uncle  discerned 
in  the  ghastly  visage  the  features  of  his  own  father. 

Soldier.  Hush  !  By  St  Francis  I  heard  a  groan. 
{They  start  up  all  hut  Wickerd.) 

Wic.  The  croaking  of  a  frog,  who  has  caught  cold 
in  this  bitter  night,  and  sings  rather  more  hoarsely 
than  usual. 

Frank.  Wickerd,  thou  art  surely  no  Christian. 
{They  sit  down,  and  close  round  the  Jive.') 

Con.  Well — my  uncle  called  up  his  attendants,  and 
they  searched  every  nook  of  the  chamber,  but  found 
nothing.  So  they  covered  the  mirror  with  a  cloth, 
and  Albert  was  left  alone :  but  hardly  had  he  closed 
his  eyes  when  the  same  voice  proclaimed,  "  It  is  now 
too  late  ;"  the  covering  was  drawn  aside,  and  he  saw 
the  figure 

Frank.  Merciful  Virgin  !  It  comes.     {All  j'ise.) 

Wic.  Where  ?  what  ? 

Con.  See  yon  figure  coming  from  the  thicket ! 

Enter  Martin,  in  the  monk's  dress,  much  disordered  : 
his  face  is  very  pale,  and  his  steps  slow. 

Wic.  {levelling  his  pike.)  Man  or  devil,  which  thou 
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wilt,  thou  shalt  feel  cold  iron,  if  thou  budg-est  a  foot 
nearer.  (Martin  stoj)s.)  Who  art  thou  ?  "What 
dost  thou  seek  ? 

Mar.  To  warm  myself  at  your  fire.  It  is  deadly  cold. 

Wic.  See  there,  ye  cravens,  your  apparition  is  a  poor 
benighted  monk  :  sit  down,  father.  {They place  Mar- 
tin hy  ihejlre.)  By  heaven,  it  is  Martin — our  Mar- 
tin !  Martin,  how  fares  it  with  thee  ?  We  have  sought 
thee  this  whole  night. 

3Iar.  So  have  many  others  (vacantly.) 

Con.  Yes,  thy  master. 

3Iar.  Did  you  see  him  too  ? 

Con.  Whom  ?     Baron  Georg-e  ? 

Mar.  No  I  my  first  master,  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf. 

Wic.  He  raves. 

3Iar.  He  passed  me  but  now  in  the  wood,  mounted 
upon  his  old  black  steed ;  its  nostrils  breathed  smoke 
and  flame  ;  neither  tree  nor  rock  stopped  him.  He 
said,  "  Martin,  thou  wilt  return  this  night  to  my  ser- 
vice!" 

Wic.  Wrap  thy  cloak  around  him,  Francis  ;  he  is 
distracted  with  cold  and  pain.  Dost  thou  not  recollect 
me,  old  friend  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  you  are  the  butler  at  Ebersdorf:  you 
have  the  charge  of  the  large  gilded  cup,  embossed  with 
the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles.  It  was  the  favour- 
ite goblet  of  my  old  master. 

Con.  By  our  Lady,  Martin,  thou  must  be  distracted 
indeed,  to  think  our  master  would  intrust  Wickerd 
with  the  care  of  the  cellar. 
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Mar.  I  know  a  face  so  like  the  apostate  Judas  on 
that  cup.  I  have  seen  the  likeness  when  I  gazed  on  a 
mirror. 

Wic.  Try  to  go  to  sleep,  dear  Martin ;  it  will  re- 
lieve thy  brain.  (^Footsteps  are  heard  in  the  wood.) 
To  your  arms.     (  The?/  take  their  arms.) 

Enter  two  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  muffled 
in  their  cloaks. 

Con.  Stand  !     Who  are  ye  ? 

1  Mem.  Travellers  benighted  in  the  wood. 

Wic.  Are  ye  friends  to  Aspen  or  Maltingen  ? 

1  Mem.  We  enter  not  into  their  q^uarrel :  we  are 
friends  to  the  right. 

Wic.  Then  are  ye  friends  to  us,  and  welcome  to  pass 
the  night  by  our  fire. 

2  Mem.  Thanks.  {They  approach  the  fire,  and 
regard  Martin  very  earnestly^ 

Con.  Hear  ye  any  news  abroad  ? 

2  Mem.  None  ;  })ut  that  oppression  and  villany 
are  rife  and  rank  as  ever. 

Wic.  The  old  complaint. 

1  Mem.   No  !  never  did  former  age  equal  this  in 
wickedness  ;  and  yet,  as  if  the  daily  commission  of 
enormities  were  not  enough  to  blot  the   sun,  every 
hour  discovers  crimes  which  have  lain  concealed  for 
years. 

Con.  Pity  the  Holy  Tribunal  should  slumber  in  its 
office. 
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2  Mem.  Young-  man,  it  slumbers  not.  When  cri- 
minals are  ripe  for  its  vengeance,  it  falls  like  the  bolt 
of  Heaven. 

Mar.  (^attempting  to  rise^  Let  me  be  gone 

Con.  (detaining  him.^   Whither  now,  Martin  ? 

3Iar.  To  mass. 

1  Mem.  Even  now,  Ave  heard  a  tale  of  a  villain, 
who,  ungrateful  as  the  frozen  adder,  stung  the  bosom 
that  had  warmed  him  into  life. 

Mar.  Conrad,  bear  me  off;  I  would  be  away  from 
these  men. 

Co7i.  Be  at  ease,  and  strive  to  sleep. 

Mar.  Too  well  I  know — I  shall  never  sleep  again. 

2  Mem.  The  wretch  of  whom  we  speak  became, 
from  revenge  and  lust  of  gain,  the  murderer  of  the 
master  whose  bread  he  did  eat. 

JVic.  Out  upon  the  monster ! 

1  Mem.  For  nearly  thirty  years  was  he  permitted 
to  cumber  the  ground.  The  miscreant  thought  his 
crime  was  concealed ;  but  the  earth  which  groaned 
under  his  footsteps — the  winds  which  passed  over  his 
unhallowed  head — the  stream  which  he  polluted  by 
his  lips — the  fire  at  which  he  warmed  his  blood-stained 
hands — every  element  bore  witness  to  his  guilt. 

Mar.  Conrad,  good  youth — lead  me  from  hence,  and 
I  will  show  thee  where,  thirty  years  since,  I  deposited 
a  mighty  bribe.  \_Rises. 

Con.  Be  patient,  good  Martin. 

JVic.  And  where  was  the  miscreant  seized  ? 
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[_The  itvo  Members  suddenly  lay  hands  on 
Martin,  and  draw  their  daggers  ;  the  Sol- 
diers spring  to  their  arms. 
1  Mem.  On  this  very  spot. 
Wic.  Traitors,  unloose  your  hold  ! 
1  Mem.   In  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Judges,  I 
charge  ye,  impede  us  not  in  our  duty. 

\_Allsink  their  iveapons,  and  stand  motionless. 
Mar.  Help  !  help  ! 
1  Mem.  Help  him  with  your  prayers. 

\_He  is  dragged  off.      The  scene  shuts. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  subterranean  chapel  of  the  castle  of  GricfenJiaus. 
It  seems  deserted^  and  in  decay.  There  are  four  en- 
trances, each  defended  by  an  iron  portal.  At  each 
door  stands  awarder  clothed  in  black,  and  masked, 

•  armed  with  a  naked  sivord.  During  the  whole  scene 
they  remain  motionless  on  their  posts.  In  the  centre 
of  the  chapel  is  the  ruinous  altar,  half  sunk  in  the 
ground,  on  tvhich  lie  a  large  book,  a  dagger,  and  a 
coil  of  ropes,  beside  two  lighted  tapers.  Antique 
stone  benches  of  different  lie ights  around  the  chapel. 
In  the  back  scene  is  seen  a  dilapidated  entrance  into 
the  sacristy,  which  is  quite  dark. 

Various  3Iemhe7's  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal  enter 
by  the  four  diffi  rent  doors  of  the  chapel.    Each  ivhis- 
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pers  something/  as  he  passes  the  Warder,  tvhich  is 
answered  hy  an  inclination  of  the  head.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  3Iembers  is  a  long  black  robe,  capable 
of  muffling  the  face:  some  wear  it  in  this  manner; 
others  have  their  faces  uncovered,  unless  on  the  en- 
trance of  a  stranger  :  they  place  themselves  in  pro- 
found silence  upon  the  stone  benches. 

Enter  Count  Roderic,  dressed  i?i  a  scarlet  cloak  of 
the  same  form  with  those  of  the  other  3Iembers.    He 
takes  his  j)lace  on  the  most  elevated  bench. 

Rod.  Warders,  secure  the  doors!  {The  doors  are 
barred  with  great  care.)     Herald,  do  thy  duty  ! 

{_Mcmbers  all  rise — Herald  stands  by  the  altar. 

Her.  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  who  judge 
in  secret,  and  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Deity,  are 
your  hearts  free  from  malice,  and  your  hands  from 
blood-guiltiness  ? 

\^All  the  3Iembers  incline  their  lieads. 

Hod.  God  pardon  our  sins  of  ignorance,  and  pre- 
serve us  from  those  of  presumption. 

\ Again  the  Mend)ers  solemnly  incline  their  heads. 

Her.  To  the  east,  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  south,  I  raise  my  voice ;  wherever  there  is 
treason,  wherever  there  is  blood-guiltiness,  wherever 
there  is  sacrilege,  sorcery,  robbery,  or  perjury,  there 
let  this  curse  alight,  and  pierce  the  marrow  and  the 
bone.  Raise,  then,  your  voices,  and  say  with  me,  wo  ! 
wo,  unto  offenders ! 

All.  Wo  !  wo  !  I31embers  sit  down. 
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Her.  He  who  knoweth  of  an  unpunished  crime,  let 
him  stand  forth  as  bound  by  his  oath  when  his  hand 
was  laid  upon  the  dag-ger  and  upon  the  cord,  and  call 
to  the  assembly  for  vengeance  ! 

Member  (rises,  his  face  covered.)  Vengeance !  ven- 
g-eance  !  veng-eance  ! 

Rod.  Upon  whom  dost  thou  invoke  vengeance  ? 

Accuser.  Upon  a  brother  of  this  order,  who  is  for- 
sworn and  perjured  to  its  laws. 

Hod.  Relate  his  crime. 

Accuser.  This  perjured  brother  was  sworn,  upon 
the  steel  and  upon  the  cord,  to  denounce  malefactors 
to  the  judgment-seat,  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven, 
though  it  were  the  spouse  of  his  heart,  or  the  son 
whom  he  loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye :  yet  did  he 
conceal  the  guilt  of  one  who  was  dear  unto  him ;  he 
folded  up  the  crime  from  the  knowledge  of  the  tribu- 
nal ;  he  removed  the  evidence  of  guilt,  and  withdrew 
the  criminal  from  justice.  What  does  his  perjury  de- 
serve ? 

Rod.  Accuser,  come  before  the  altar  ;  lay  thy  hand 
upon  the  dagger  and  the  cord,  and  swear  to  the  truth 
of  thy  accusation. 

Accuser  (Jus  hand  on  the  altar ^  I  swear  ! 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  take  upon  thyself  the  penalty  of 
perjury,  should  it  be  found  false  ? 

Accuser.  I  will. 

Rod.  Brethren,  what  is  your  sentence  ? 

\_The  Members  confer  a  moment  in  whispers — a 
silence. 
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Eldest  3Iem.  Our  voice  is,  that  the  perjured  brother 
merits  death. 

Hod.  Accuser,  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  name  the  crirainah 

Accuser.  George,  Baron  of  Aspen. 

[_A  murmur  in  the  assetnbhj. 

A  Member  (suddenly  rising.)  I  am  ready,  according 
to  our  holy  laws,  to  swear,  by  the  steel  and  the  cord, 
that  George  of  Aspen  merits  not  this  accusation,  and 
that  it  is  a  foul  calumny. 

Accuser.  Rash  man  !  gagest  thou  an  oath  so  lightly  ? 

Member.  I  gage  it  not  lightly.  I  proifer  it  in  the 
cause  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

Accuser.  What  if  George  of  Aspen  should  not 
himself  deny  the  charge  ? 

Member.  Then  would  I  never  trust  man  again. 

Accuser.  Hear  him,  then,  bear  witness  against  him- 
self (throws  bach  his  mantle.) 

Rod.  Baron  George  of  Aspen  ! 

Geo.  The  same — prepared  to  do  penance  for  the 
crime  of  which  he  stands  self-accused. 

Rod.  Still,  canst  thou  disclose  the  name  of  the  cri- 
minal whom  thou  hast  rescued  from  justice,  on  that 
condition  alone,  thy  brethren  may  save  thy  life. 

Geo.  Thinkest  thou  I  would  betray  for  the  safety 
of  my  life,  a  secret  I  have  preserved  at  the  breach  of 
my  word  ? — No  !  I  have  weighed  the  value  of  my  ob- 
ligation— I  will  not  discharge  it — but  most  willingly 
will  I  pay  the  penalty  ! 
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Rod.  Retire,   George  of  Aspen,  till  the  assembly- 
pronounce  judgment. 

Geo.  Welcome  be  your  sentence — I  am  weary  of 
your  yoke  of  iron.  A  light  beams  on  my  soul.  Wo 
to  those  who  seek  justice  in  the  dark  haunts  of  mys- 
tery and  of  cruelty  !  She  dwells  in  the  broad  blaze  of 
the  sun,  and  Mercy  is  ever  by  her  side.  Wo  to  those 
who  would  advance  the  general  weal  by  trampling 
upon  the  social  affections  !  they  aspire  to  be  more  than 
men — they  shall  become  worse  than  tigers.  I  go  : 
better  for  me  your  altars  should  be  stained  with  my 
blood,  than  my  soul  blackened  with  your  crimes. 
\_Exit  George,  by  the  ruinous  door  in  the  back 

scene,  into  the  sacristy. 
Rod.  Brethren,  sworn  upon  the  steel  and  upon  the 
cord,  to  judge  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  without  favour 
and  without  pity,  what  is  your  judgment  upon  George 
of  Aspen,  self-accused  of  perjury,  and  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  our  fraternity. 

{Long  and  earnest  murmurs  in  the  assembly. 
Rod.  Speak  your  doom. 

Eldest  Mem,.  George  of  Aspen  has  declared  him- 
self perjured  ; — the  penalty  of  perjury  is  death  ! 

Rod.  Father  of  the  secret  judges — Eldest  among 
those  who  avenge  in  secret — take  to  thee  the  steel 
and  the  cord ; — let  the  guilty  no  longer  cumber  the 
land. 

Eldest  3Iem.  I  am  fourscore  and  eight  years  old. 
My  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  is  feeble ;  soon  shall 
I  be  called  before  the  throne  of  my  Creator ; — How 
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shall  I  stand  there,  stained  with  the  blood  of  such  a 
man  ? 

Rod.  How  wilt  thou  stand  before  that  throne,  load- 
ed with  the  guilt  of  a  broken  oath  ?  The  blood  of  the 
criminal  be  upon  us  and  ours  ! 

Eldest  Jlem.  So  be  it,  in  the  name  of  God  ! 

[_IIe  takes  the  dagger  from  the  altar,  goes  slowly 
toivards  the  hack  scene,  and  reluctantly  enters 
the  sacristy. 
Eldest  Judge  {from  behind  the  scene.^  Dost  thou 
forgive  me  ? 

Geo.  (behind^  I  do  !  (^He  is  heard  to  fall  heavily.) 
\_Re-enter  the  old  judge  from  the  sacristy.     He 
lays  on  the  cdtar  the  bloody  dagger. 
Rod.  Hast  thou  done  thy  duty  ? 
Eldest  Mem.  I  have.  (^He  faints.^ 
Rod.  He  swoons.     Remove  him. 

[^He  is  assisted  off  the  stage.    During  this  four 
membei's  enter  the  sacristy,  and  bring  out  a 
bier  covered  ivitli  a  pall,  tvhich  they  place  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar.     A  deep  silence. 
Rod.  Judges  of  evil,  dooming  in  secret,  and  aven- 
ging in  secret,  like  the  Deity  :  God  keep  your  thoughts 
from  evil,  and  your  hands  from  guilt. 

Ber.  I  raise  my  voice  in  this  assembly,  and  cry^ 
Vengeance  I  vengeance  !  vengeance ! 

Rod.  Enough  has  this  night  been  done — {he  rises 
and  brings  Bertram  forward.^  Thiidi  what  thou 
doest — George  has  fallen — it  were  murder  to  slay 
botk  mother  and  son. 
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Ber.  George  of  Aspen  was  thy  victim — a  sacrifice 
to  thy  hatred  and  envy.  I  claim  mine,  sacred  to  jus- 
tice and  to  my  murdered  brother.  Resume  thy  place  ! 
— thou  canst  not  stop  the  rock  thou  hast  put  in  mo- 
tion. 

Rod.  (^resumes  his  seat.)  Upon  whom  callest  thou 
for  vengeance  ? 

Ber.   Upon  Isabella  of  Aspen. 

Rod.  She  has  been  summoned. 

Herald.  Isabella  of  Aspen,  accused  of  murder  by 
poison,  I  charge  thee  to  appear,  and  stand  upon  thy 
defence. 

[  Three  knocks  are  heard  at  one  of  the  doors — it 
is  opened  hy  the  warder. 

Enter  Isabella,  the  veil  still  wrapped  around  her 
head,  led  hy  her  conductor.  All  the  members 
muffie  their  faces. 

Rod.  Uncover  her  eyes. 

[  The  veil  is  removed.    Isabella  looks 
wddly  round. 
Rod.  Knowest  thou,  lady,  where  thou  art  ? 
Isa.  I  guess. 
Rod.  Say  thy  guess. 
Isa.  Before  the  Avengers  of  blood. 
Rod.  Knowest  thou  why  thou  art  called  to  their 
presence  ? 
Isa.  No. 

Rod.  Speak,  accuser. 
Ber.  I  impeach  thee,  Isabella  of  Aspen,  bjfore  this 

VOL.  XII.  2  E 
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awful  assembly,  of  having  murdered,  privily  and  by 
poison,  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf,  tby  first  husband. 

Bod.  Canst  thou  swear  to  the  accusation  ? 

JBer.  (Jiis  hand  on  the  altar.)  I  lay  my  hand  on  the 
steel  and  the  cord,  and  swear. 

Rod.  Isabella  of  Aspen,  thou  hast  heard  thy  accu- 
sation.    What  canst  thou  answer  ? 

Isa.  That  the  oath  of  an  accuser  is  no  proof  of 
guilt ! 

Rod.  Hast  thou  more  to  say  ? 

Isa.  I  have. 

Rod.  Speak  on. 

Isa.  Judges  invisible  to  the  sun,  and  seen  only  by 
the  stars  of  midnight !  I  stand  before  you,  accused  of 
an  enormous,  daring,  and  premeditated  crime.  I  was 
married  to  Arnolf  when  I  was  only  eighteen  years 
old.  Arnolf  was  wary  and  jealous ;  ever  suspecting 
me  without  a  cause,  unless  it  was  because  he  had 
injured  me.  How  then  should  I  plan  and  perpetrate 
such  a  deed  ?  The  lamb  turns  not  against  the  wolf, 
though  a  prisoner  in  his  den. 

Rod.  Have  you  finished  ? 

Isa.  A  moment.  Years  after  years  have  elapsed 
without  a  w^hisper  of  this  foul  suspicion.  Arnolf  left 
a  brother !  though  common  fame  had  been  silent, 
natural  affection  would  have  been  heard  against  me — 
why  spoke  he  not  my  accusation  ?  Or  has  my  conduct 
justified  this  horrible  charge  ?  No  !  awful  judges,  I 
may  answer,  I  have  founded  cloisters,  I  have  endowed 
hospitals.     The  goods  that  Heaven  bestowed  on  me 
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I  have  not  liekl  back  from  the  needy.  I  appeal  to 
you,  judges  of  evil,  can  these  proofs  of  innocence  be 
down-weighed  by  the  assertion  of  an  unknown  and 
disguised,  perchance  a  malignant  accuser  ? 

jBer.  No  longer  will  I  wear  that  disguise  (throws 
hack  his  mantle.)     Dost  thou  know  me  now  ? 

Isa.  Yes ;  I  know  thee  for  a  wandering  minstrel, 
relieved  by  the  charity  of  my  husband. 

£e7'.  No,  traitress  !  know  me  for  Bertram  of  Ebers- 
dorf,  brother  to  him  thou  didst  murder.  Call  her  ac- 
complice, Martin.     Ha  !  turn'st  thou  pale  ? 

Isa.  May  I  have  some  water  ? — (Apart.)  Sacred 
Heaven  !  his  vindictive  look  is  so  like — 

[  Water  is  brought. 

A  3Iemher.  Martin  died  in  the  hands  of  our  brethren. 

Rod.  Dost  thou  know  the  accuser,  lady  ? 

Isa.  (reassiiming  fortitude.)  Let  not  the  sinking  of 
nature  under  this  dreadful  trial  be  imputed  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  I  do  know  the  accuser — know 
him  to  be  outlawed  for  homicide,  and  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire  :  his  testimony  cannot  be  received. 

Eldest  Judge.  She  says  truly. 

Ber.  (to  RoDERic.)  Then  I  call  upon  thee  and 
William  of  Wolfstein  to  bear  witness  to  what  vou 

ml 

know. 

Rod.  Wolfstein  is  not  in  the  assembly,  and  my 
place  prevents  me  from  being  a  witness. 

Ber.  Then  I  will  call  another :  meanwhile  let  the 
accused  be  removed. 
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Hod.  Retire,  lady.   [Isabella  is  led  to  the  sacristy. 

Isa.  {in  going  off.)  The  ground  is  slippery — 
Heavens  !  it  is  floated  with  blood  ! 

\^Exit  into  the  sacristy. 

Rod.  (apart  to  Bertram.)  Whom  dost  thou  mean 
to  call  ?  [  Bertram  whispers. 

Rod.  This  goes  beyond  me.  {After  a  7noment''s 
thought.)  But  be  it  so.  Malting-en  shall  behold 
Aspen  humbled  in  the  dust.  {Aloud.)  Brethren, 
the  accuser  calls  for  a  witness  who  remains  without : 
admit  him.  \_All  snuffle  their  faces. 

Enter  Rudiger,  his  eyes  hound  or  covered,  leaning 
upon  two  members  ;  they  place  a  stool  for  him,  and 
unbind  his  eyes. 

Rod.  Knowest  thou  where  thou  art,  and  before 
whom  ? 

Rud.  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not.  Two  strangers 
summoned  me  from  my  castle  to  assist,  they  said,  at  a 
great  act  of  justice.  I  ascended  the  litter  they  brought, 
and  I  am  here. 

Rod.  It  regards  the  punishment  of  perjury  and  the 
discovery  of  murder.     Art  thou  willing  to  assist  us  ? 

Rud.  Most  willing,  as  is  my  duty. 

Rod.  What  if  the  crime  regard  thy  friend  ? 

Rud.  I  will  hold  him  no  longer  so. 

Rod.  What  if  thine  own  blood  ? 

Rud.  I  would  let  it  out  with  my  poniard. 

Rod.  Then  canst  thou  not  blame  us  for  this  deed  of 
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justice.  Remove  the  pall.  {The  pall  is  lifted,  be- 
neath which  is  discovered  the  body  of  George  ^ja/e 
and  bloody.     Rudiger  staggers  towards  it.) 

Rud.  My  George !  my  George !  Not  slain  manly 
in  battle,  but  murdered  by  legal  assassins.  Much,  much 
may  I  mourn  thee,  my  beloved  boy ;  but  not  now — • 
not  now :  never  will  I  shed  a  tear  for  thy  death  till  I 
have  cleared  thy  fame. — Hear  me,  ye  midnight  mur- 
derers, he  was  innocent  {raising  his  voice) — upright  as 
the  truth  itself.  Let  the  man  who  dares  gainsay  me 
lift  that  gage.  If  the  Almighty  does  not  strengthen 
these  frail  limbs,  to  make  good  a  father's  quarrel,  I  have 
a  son  left,  who  will  vindicate  the  honour  of  Aspen,  or 
lay  his  bloody  body  beside  his  brother's. 

Rod.  Rash  and  insensate!  Hear  first  the  cause. 
Hear  the  dishonour  of  thy  house. 

Isa.  {from  the  sacristy.)  Never  shall  he  hear  it  till 
the  author  is  no  more  !  (Rudiger  attempts  to  rush 
towards  the  sacristy,  but  is  prevented.  Isabella 
enters  wounded,  and  throws  herself  on  George's  body.) 
Isa.  Murdered  for  me — for  me  !  my  dear,  dear  son! 
Rud.  {still  held.)  Cowardly  villains,  let  me  loose  ! 
Maltingen,  this  is  thy  doing  !  Thy  face  thou  wouldst 
disguise,  thy  deeds  thou  canst  not  !  I  defy  thee  to  in- 
stant and  mortal  combat ! 

Isa.  {looking  up.)  No  !  no  !  endanger  not  thy  life  ! 
Myself !  myself  I  I  could  not  bear  thou  shouldst  know 

Oh!   {Dies.) 

Rud.  Oh !  let  me  go — let  me  but  try  to  stop  her 
blood,  and  I  will  forgive  all. 
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Rod,  Drag  him  off  and  detain  him.  The  voice  of 
lamentation  must  not  disturb  the  stern  deliberation  of 
justice. 

Rud.  Bloodhound  of  Maltingen !  Well  beseems 
thee  thy  base  revenge  !  The  marks  of  my  son's  lance 
are  still  on  thy  craven  crest !  Vengeance  on  the  band 
of  ye  !  [RuDiGER  ^.y  dragged  off  to  the  sacristy. 

Rod.  Brethren,  we  stand  discovered !  What  is  to  be 
done  to  him  who  shall  descry  our  mystery  ? 

Eldest  Judge.  He  must  become  a  brother  of  our 
order,  or  die ! 

Rod.  This  man  will  never  join  us  !  He  cannot  put 
his  hand  into  ours,  which  are  stained  with  the  blood 
of  his  wife  and  son :  he  must  therefore  die !  (^Mur- 
murs in  the  assembly.)  Brethren  !  I  wonder  not  at 
your  reluctance  ;  but  the  man  is  powerful,  has  friends 
and  allies  to  buckler  his  cause.  It  is  over  with  us, 
and  with  our  order,  unless  the  laws  are  obeyed.  {Fainter 
murmurs.)  Besides,  have  we  not  sworn  a  deadly  oath 
to  execute  these  statutes  ?  (^A  dead  silence.)  Take  to 
thee  the  steel  and  the  cord  (to  the  eldest  judge.) 

Eldest  Judge.  He  has  done  no  evil — he  was  the 
companion  of  my  battle — I  will  not ! 

Rod.  {to  another.)  Do  thou — and  succeed  to  the 
rank  of  him  who  has  disobeyed.  Remember  your  oath  ! 
(^Member  takes  the  dagger,  and  goes  irresolutely  for - 
tvard ;  looks  into  the  sacristy,  and  comes  back.) 

Member.  He  has  fainted — fainted  in  anguish  for  his 
wife  and  his  son  ;  the  bloody  ground  is  strewed  with 
his  white  hairs,  torn  by  those  hands  that  have  fought 
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for  Christendom.  I  will  not  be  your  butcher. — (Throws 
down  the  dagger.') 

Ber.  Irresolute  and  perjured  !  the  robber  of  my  in- 
heritance, the  author  of  my  exile,  shall  die  ! 

Hod.  Thanks,  Bertram.  Execute  the  doom — secure 
the  safety  of  the  holy  tribunal ! 

|[Bertram  seizes  the  dagger,  and  is  about  to 
rush  into  the  sacristy,  when  three  loud  knocks 
are  heard  at  the  door. 
All.  Hold!  Hold! 

[7%e  Duke  o/' Bavaria,  attended  hy  many  mem- 
hers  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  enters,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  mantle  trimmed  with  ermine,  and 
wearing  a  ducal  crown. — He  carries  a  rod  in 
his  hand. — All  rise. — A  murmur  among  the 
members,  who  whisper  to  each  other,  "  The 
Duke,"  "  The  Chief,  "  Sfc. 
Hod.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria !    I  am  lost. 
Duke  {sees  the  bodies.)  I  am  too  late — the  victims 
have  fallen. 

Hen.  (who  enters  with  the  Duke.)  Gracious  Hea- 
ven !  O  Geortre  ! 

Rud.  (from  the  sacristy.)  Henry — it  is  thy  voice 
— save  me  !  [Henry  rushes  info  the  sacristy. 

Duke.  Roderic  of  Malting^en,  descend  from  the  seat 
which  thou  hast  dishonoured — (Roderic  leaves  Ms 
place,  which  the  Duke  occupies.) — Thou  standest  accu- 
sed of  having-  perverted  the  laws  of  our  order  ;  for  that, 
being'  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of  Aspen,  thou  hast 
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abused  tby  sacred  authority  to  pander  to  thy  private 
revenge  ;  and  to  this  Wolfstein  has  been  witness. 

JlGd.  Chief  among  our  circles,  I  have  but  acted 
according-  to  our  laws. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  indeed  observed  the  letter  of  our 
statutes,  and  wo  am  I  that  they  do  warrant  this  night's 
bloody  work !  I  cannot  do  unto  thee  as  1  would,  but 
what  I  can  I  will.  Thou  hast  not  indeed  transgressed 
our  law,  but  thou  iiast  wrested  and  abused  it :  kneel 
down,  therefore,  and  place  thy  hands  betwixt  mine 
(RoDERic  Itneels  as  directed.)  I  degrade  thee  from 
thy  sacred  office  (spreads  his  hands,  as  pushinffHoDE- 
Ric  from  him.)  If  after  two  days  thou  darest  to  pollute 
Bavarian  ground  by  thy  footsteps,  be  it  at  the  peril  of 
the  steel  and  the  cord  (Roderic  rises.)  I  dissolve 
this  meeting  (all  rise.)  Judges  and  condemners  of 
others,  God  teach  you  knowledge  of  yourselves  !  (All 
bend  their  heads — Duke  breaks  his  rod,  and  comes 
forward.) 

Rod.  Lord  Duke,  thou  hast  charged  me  with  treach- 
ery— ^thou  art  my  liege  lord — but  who  else  dares  main- 
tain the  accusation,  lies  in  his  throat. 

Hen.  (rushing from  the  sacristy.)  Villain  !  I  accept 
thy  challenge  ! 

Rod.  Vain  boy  !  my  lance  shall  chastise  thee  in  the 
lists — ^there  lies  my  gage. 

Duke.  Henry,  on  thy  allegiance,  touch  it  not.  ( To 
Roderic.)  Lists  shalt  thou  never  more  enter  ;  lance 
shalt  thou  never  more  wield  (draws  his  sword.)  With 
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this  sword  wast  thou  dubbed  a  knight ;  with  this  sword 
I  dishonour  thee — I  thy  prince — {strikes  him  slightly 
with  the  flat  of  the  sword) — I  take  from  thee  the  de- 
gree of  knight,  the  dignity  of  chivalry.  Thou  art  no 
longer  a  free  German  noble  ;  thou  art  honourless  and 
rightless  ;  the  funeral  obsequies  shall  be  performed  for 
thee  as  for  one  dead  to  knightly  honour  and  to  fair 
fame  ;  thy  spurs  shall  be  hacked  from  thy  heels  ;  thy 
arms  baffled  and  reversed  by  the  common  executioner. 
Go,  fraudful  and  dishonoured,  hide  thy  shame  in  a 
foreign  land  !  (Roderic  shoivs  a  dunib  expression  of 
rage.)  Lay  hands  on  Bertram  of  Ebersdorf:  as  Hive, 
he  shall  pay  the  forfeiture  of  his  outlawry.  Henry,  aid 
us  to  remove  thy  father  from  this  charnel-house.  Never 
shall  he  know  the  dreadful  secret.  Be  it  mine  to  soothe 
his  sorrows,  and  to  restore  the  honour  of  the  House 
of  Aspen. 

{Curtain  sloivly  fcdls.) 


END  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ASPEN. 
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PREFACE. 


GoETZ  OF  Berlichingen,  the  hero  of  the  follow- 
ing drama,  flourished  in  the  15th  century,  during-  the 
reign  of  Maximilian  the  First,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Previous  to  this  period  every  German  Noble  holding 
a  fief  immediately  from  the  Emperor,  exercised  on 
his  estate  a  species  of  sovereignty  subordinate  to  the 
Imperial  authority  alone.  Thus,  from  the  princes  and 
prelates  possessed  of  extensive  territories,  down  to  the 
free  knights  and  barons,  whose  domains  consisted  of 
a  castle  and  a  few  acres  of  mountain  and  forest  ground, 
each  was  a  petty  monarch  upon  his  own  property,  in- 
dependent of  all  control  but  the  remote  supremacy  of 
the  Emperor. 

Among  the  extensive  rights  conferred  by  such  a 
constitution,  that  of  waging  war  against  each  other 
by  their  own  private  authority,  was  most  precious  to 
a  race  of  proud  and  military  barons.  These  private 
wars  were  caWedJeuds,  and  the  privilege  of  carrying 
them  on  was  named  Faustrecht  (club-law.)  As  the 
empire  advanced  in  civilisation,  the  evils  attending 
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feuds    became    dreadfully    conspicuous :    each   petty 
knight  was  by  law  entitled  to  make   war  upon  his 
neigrhbours  without  anv  further  ceremony  than  three 
days  previous  detiance  by  a  written  form  called  Fehd- 
brief.     Even  the  Golden   Bull,   which  remedied  so 
many  evils  in  the  Germanic  body,  left  this  dangerous 
privilege  in  full  vigour.     In  time  the  residence  of 
every  free  baron  became  a  fortress,  from  which,  as  his 
passions  or  avarice  dictated,  sallied  a  band  of  marau- 
ders, to  back  his  quarrel,  or  to   collect  an  extorted 
revenue  from  the  merchants  who  presumed  to  pass 
through  his  domain.     At  length  whole  bands  of  these 
freebooting  nobles   used  to   league  together  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  defence  against  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  as  likewise  for  that  of  predatory  incursions 
against  the  princes,  free  towns,  and  ecclesiastic  states 
of  the  empire,  whose  wealth  tempted  the  needy  barons 
to  exercise  against  them  their  privilege  of  waging  pri- 
vate war.     These  confederacies  were  distinguished  by 
various  titles  expressive  of  their  object :  we  find  among 
them  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Mace,  the  Knights  of 
the  Bloody  Sleeve,  &c.  &'c.     If  one  of  the  brother- 
hood was  attacked,  the  rest  marched  without  delay  to 
his  assistance ;   and  thus,  though  individually  weak, 
the  petty  feudatories  maintained  their  ground  against 
the  more  powerful  members  of  the  empire.      Their 
independence  and  privileges  were  recognised  and  secu- 
red to  them  by  many  edicts ;  and  though  hated  and 
occasionally  oppressed  by  the  princes  and  ecclesiastic 
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authorities,  to  whom  in  return  they  were  a  scourge 
and  a  pest,  they  continued  to  maintain  tenaciously  the 
good  old  privilege  (as  they  termed  it)  of  Faustrecht, 
which  they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers.  Amid 
the  obvious  mischiefs  attending  such  a  state  of  society, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  frequently  the  means  of 
calling  into  exercise  the  highest  heroic  virtues.  Men 
daily  exposed  to  danger,  and  living  by  the  constant 
exertion  of  their  courage,  acquired  the  virtues  as  well 
as  the  vices  of  a  savage  state ;  and  among  many  in- 
stances of  cruelty  and  rapine,  occur  not  a  iew  of  the 
most  exalted  valour  and  generosity.  If  the  fortress 
of  a  German  knight  was  the  dread  of  the  wealthy 
merchant  and  abbot,  it  was  often  the  ready  and  hos- 
pitable refuge  of  the  weary  pilgrim  and  oppressed  pea- 
sant. Although  the  owner  subsisted  by  the  plunder 
of  the  rich,  yet  he  was  frequently  beneficent  to  the 
poor,  and  beloved  by  his  own  family  dependents  and 
allies.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  doubtless  contributed 
much  to  soften  the  character  of  these  marauding 
nobles.  A  respect  for  themselves  taught  them  gene- 
rosity towards  their  prisoners,  and  certain  acknow- 
ledged rules  prevented  many  of  the  atrocities  which  it 
might  have  been  expected  would  have  marked  these 
feuds.  No  German  noble,  for  example,  if  made  cap- 
tive, was  confined  in  fetters  or  in  a  dungeon,  but 
remained  a  prisoner  at  large  upon  his  parole,  (which 
was  called  knightly  ward,)  either  in  the  castle  of  his 
conqueror,  or  in  some   other  place  assigned  to  him. 
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The  same  species  of  honourable  captivity  was  often 
indulged  by  the  Emperor  to  offenders  of  a  noble  rank, 
of  which  some  instances  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing- pages- 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  German  nobles,  when, 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1495,  was  published  the  me- 
morable edict  of  Maximilian  for  the  establishment  of 
the  pul)lic  peace  of  the  empire.  By  this  ordinance 
the  right  of  private  war  was  totally  abrogated,  under 
the  penalty  of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  to  be  enforced 
by  the  Imperial  Chamber  then  instituted.  This  was 
at  once  a  sentence  of  anathema  secular  and  spiritual, 
containing  the  dooms  of  outlawry  and  excommunica- 
tion.— This  ordinance  was  highly  acceptable  to  the 
princes,  bishops,  and  free  towns,  who  had  little  to  gain 
and  much  to  lose  in  these  perpetual  feuds  ;  and  they 
combined  to  enforce  it  with  no  small  severity  against 
the  petty  feudatories  : — these,  on  the  other  hand,  sen- 
sible that  the  very  root  of  their  importance  consisted 
iu  their  privilege  of  declaring  private  war,  without 
which  they  foresaw  they  would  not  long  be  able  to 
maintain  their  independence,  struggled  hard  against 
the  execution  of  this  edict ;  by  which  their  confe- 
deracies were  declared  unlawful,  and  all  means  taken 
from  them  of  resisting  their  richer  neighbours. 

Upon  the  jarring  interests  of  the  princes  and  clergy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  free  knights  and  petty 
Imperial  feudatories  on  the  other,  arise  the  incidents 
of  the  following  drama.     The  hero,  Goetz  of  Berlich- 
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ingen,  was  in  reality  a  zealous  champion  for  the 
privileges  of  the  free  knights,  and  was  repeatedly  laid 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  the  feuds  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  from  which  he  was  only  released  in 
consequence  of  high  reputation  for  gallantry  and  gene- 
rosity. His  life  was  published  at  Nuremberg,  1731  ; 
and  some  account  of  his  exploits,  with  a  declaration  of 
feud  (Fehdbrief )  issued  by  him  against  that  city,  will 
be  found  in  Meusel's  Enquiry  into  History,  vol.  iv. 

While  the  princes  and  free  knights  were  thus  banded 
against   each  other,  the  peasants  and  bondsmen  re- 
mained in  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance  and  op- 
pression.   This  occasioned  at  different  times  the  most 
desperate  insurrections,  resembling  in  their  nature,  and 
in  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  furious  insurgents, 
the  rebellions  of  Tyler  and  Cade  in  England,  or  that 
of  the  Jacquerie  in  France.     Such  an  event  occurs  in 
the  following  Tragedy.    There  is  also  a  scene  founded 
upon  the  noted  institution  called  the  Secret  or  Invisi- 
ble Tribunal.    With  this  extraordinary  judicatory,  the 
members  and  executioners  of  which  were  unknown, 
and  met  in  secret  to  doom  to  death  those   criminals 
whom  other  courts   of  justice  could  not  reach,  the 
English  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  by  several 
translations  from  the  German,  particularly  the  excel- 
lent romances  called  Herman  of  Unna,  and  Alf  von 
Duilman. 

The   following  drama  was  written  by  the  elegant 
A  uthor  of  the  Sorrows  of  W^erter,  in  imitation,  it  is 

VOL.  XTI.  2  F 
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said,  of  the  manner  of  Shakspeare.  This  resemblance 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  style  or  expression,  but 
in  the  outline  of  the  characters,  and  mode  of  conduct- 
ing- the  incidents  of  the  piece.  In  Germany  it  is  the 
object  of  enthusiastic  admiration;  partly  owing-,  doubt- 
less, to  the  force  of  national  partiality  towards  a  per- 
formance in  which  the  ancient  manners  of  the  country- 
are  faithfully  and  forcibly  painted.  Losing,  however, 
this  advantage,  and  under  all  the  defects  of  a  transla- 
tion, the  Translator  ventures  to  hope  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  there  will  still  be  found  something  to 
excite  interest.  Some  liberties  have  been  taken  wdth 
the  original,  in  omitting  two  occasional  disquisitions 
upon  the  Civil  Law  as  practised  in  Germany.  Literal 
accuracy  has  been  less  studied  in  the  translation,  than 
an  attempt  to  convey  the  spirit  and  general  effect  of 
the  piece.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped  the  version, 
will  be  found  faithful ;  of  which  the  Translator  is  less 
distrustful,  owing  to  the  friendship  of  a  Gentleman 
of  high  literary  eminence,  who  has  obligingly  taken 
the  trouble  of  superintending  the  publication. 

Ediseurgh,  Qd  February,  1799. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

GoETZ  VON  Berlichingen,  a  Free  Knight  of  tJie  Empire. 

Elizabeth,  Jiis  Wife. 

Maria,  Ids  Sister. 

Charles,  his  Son — a  Boy. 

George,  his  Page. 

Sishop  of  Bamberg. 

Adelbert  von   Weislingen,  a  Free  German  Knighi 

of  the  Empire. 
Adela  von  Walldorf,   Widoiv  of  the  Count  von  Wall- 

dorf. 
Leibtraut,  a  Courtier  of  the  Bishops. 
Abbot  of  Fiildah,  residing  at  the  Bishojjs  Court. 
Olearius,  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Brother  Martin,  a  Monk. 

\ 
Francis  von  Seckingen,  J      with  Goeiz. 

Lerse,  a  Cavalier. 

Francis,  Squire  to  Weislingen. 

Female  Attendant  on  Adela. 

President,  Accuser,  and  Avenger  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

Mezler, 

Sievers, 

Link, 

Kohl, 

Wild, 

Imperial  Commissioners. 

Two  Merchants  of  Nuremberg. 

Magistrates  of  Hielbron, 


Haxs  von  Selbiss,  I  Free    Knights,    in  alliance 


I 


Leaders  of  the  Insurgent  Peasantry. 
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Maximilian  Stumf,  a  Vassal  ofilie  Palsgrave. 

An  Unknoum. 

JBrides  Father,  ) 

JBride,  \  Peasants. 

Sride groom,        ) 

Gipsy  Captain. 

Gipsy  Alother  and  Women. 

Sticks  and  Wolf,  Gipsies. 

Imperial  Captain. 

Imperial  Officers. 

Innkeeper. 

Sentinel. 

Serjeant-at-arms. 

Imjierial  Soldiers —  Troopers  belonging  to  Goetz,  to  Selhiss^ 
to  Scckingen,  and  to  Weislingen — Peasants — Gijjsies — 
Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal —  Gaolers —  Courtiers,  ^c. 
8fc.  Sfc. 
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GOETZ  OF  BERLICHINGEN, 


WITH  THE  IRON  HAND. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. 
Ail  Inn  at  Schivarzenbcroh  in  Franconia. 


'a 


Mezler  and  Sievers,  two  Swahian  Peasants,  are  seated 
at  a  table — At  the  fire,  at  some  distance  from  them,  two 
Cavaliers  from  Bamberg — The  Innkeeper. 

Siev.  Hansel !  Another  cup  of  brandy — and  Christian 
measure. 

Link.   Thou  art  a  Never-enough. 

Mez.  (apart  to  Sievers.)  Repeat  again  that  about  Ber- 
lichingen — These  Bambergers  seem  to  take  offence ;  they 
look  sulky. 

Siev.   Bambergers  ! — What  are  they  about  here? 

Mez.  Weislingen  has  been  two  days  up  yonder  at  the 
castle  with  the  Earl — they  came  with  him  from  I  know 
not  where ;  they  arc  his  attendants — He  is  about  to  re- 
turn back  to  Bamberg. 

Siev.    Who  is  that  Weislingen  ? 

Mez.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Bamberg's  right  hand !  a  power- 
-fiil  lord,  who  lies  lurking  for  the  means  of  playing  Goetz 
some  trick. 
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Siev.  He  had  better  take  care  of  himself. 

Mez.  Prithee  tell  that  story  once  more.  {Aloud.') 
How  long  is  it  since  Goetz  had  a  new  dispute  with  the 
Bishop  ?  I  thought  all  had  been  reconciled  and  smoothed 
up  between  them. 

Siev.  Ay !  Reconciliation  with  Priests  ! — When  the 
Bishop  saw  he  could  do  no  good,  and  always  got  the 
worse  at  hard  blows,  he  complained  to  the  Circle,  and 
took  care  to  make  a  good  accommodation  ;  while  honest 
Berlichingen  was  condemned  unheard,  as  he  always  is, 
even  when  he  has  the  right. 

Mez.   God  bless  him  !  a  worthy  nobleman. 

Siev.  Only  think  !  Was  it  not  shameful  ?  They  have 
now  imprisoned  a  page  of  his,  even  without  the  least 
crime — but  they  will  be  soon  mauled  for  that. 

Mez.  How  stupidly  the  last  enterprise  misgave  !  The 
Priest  would  have  been  in  a  furious  chafe. 

Siev.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  owing  to  negligence- 
Look  you,  all  had  been  discovered  by  Goetz'  spies  ;  we 
had  the  very  best  intelligence  when  the  Bishop  would 
come  from  the  baths,  with  how  many  attendants,  and 
which  way ;  and,  had  it  not  been  betrayed  by  some  false 
brother,  Goetz  would  liave  blessed  his  bath  for  him. 

1  Bam.  What  are  you  prating  there  about  our 
Bishop  ?     I  think  you  seek  a  scuffle. 

Siev.  Mind  your  own  matters;  you  have  nothing  to 
do  with  our  table. 

2  Bam.  AVho  taught  you  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
our  Bishop? 

Siev.  Am  I  to  answer  ^/owr  questions? — Only  mind  the 
gluttons — [  The  1  Bamberger  strikes  him  a  box  on  the  ear, 

Mez.   Fell  the  hound  dead. 

2  Bam.   Here!  if  you  dare — 

[  They  fall  upon  each  other  ;  a  scuffle. 

Innk.  {separating  them.)  Will  you  remain  quiet! 
Zounds !  Get  out  of  the  house  if  you  have  any  thing  to 
do  together :  in  this  place  I  will  have  order  and  decency. 
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(^He  gets  the  Bamberg   Cavaliers  out  at  the  door.) — And 
■what  did  you  want,  ye  asses  ? 

Jllez.   No  bad  names,  Hansel !  your  glasses  may  suffer. 
Come,  comrade,  we'll  go  and  have  the  game  out. 

Enter  two  Cavaliers. 

1  Cav.   What's  the  matter? 

Siev.  Ah !  Good  day,  Peter ! — Good  day.  Beta ! — 
From  whence  ? 

2  Cav.  (making  sig?is.)  You  understand,  not  to  men- 
tion whom  we  serve. 

Siev.  Is  your  master  Goetz  far  from  this  at  present? 

1  Cav.   Hold  your  peace  ! — Have  you  had  a  quarrel? 

Siev.  You  must  have  met  the  fellows  without — they 
are  Bambergers. 

1  Cav.   What  brings  them  here  ? 

Siev.  They  attend  Weishngen,  who  is  above  with  the 
Earl  at  the  Castle. 

1  Cav.   Weislingen  ? 

2  Cav.  (aside  to  Ms  companion.)  Peter,  we  have  found 
the  game. — How  long  has  he  been  here  ? 

Mez.  Two  days — but  he  goes  off  to-day,  as  I  heard 
one  of  the  rascals  say. 

1  Cav.  (aside.)  Did  I  not  tell  thee  he  was  here  ? — We 
have  now  no  time  to  spare — Come — 

Siev.   Help  us  first  to  drub  the  Bambergers. 

2  Cav.  There  are  already  two  of  you — We  must  away 
—Adieu !  [^Exeunt  both  Cavaliers. 

Siev.  Flinching  dogs,  these  troopers !  They  won't  fight 
a  stroke  without  pay. 

Mez.  I  could  swear  they  have  something  on  hand.— 
Whom  do  they  serve  ? 

Siev.   I  should  hardly  tell They  serve  Goetz. 

2lfe~.  So! — Well,  now  will  we  out  upon  these  dogs — 
While  I  have  a  quarterstaff,  I  care  not  for  their  spits. 

Siev.  If  we  durst  but  once  drub  their  masters  so,  who 
drag  the  skin  over  our  ears !  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE    II. 

Scene  cliajiges  to  thefro7it  of  a  Cottage  in  a  thick  Forest. 

GoETZ  DE   Berlichixgen  discovered  walJdns  amons 
the  trees  before  the  door. 

Goetz.  Where  linger  my  servants  ? — I  must  walk  up 
and  down,  or  sleep  will  overcome  me — Five  days  and 
nights  already  upon  the  watch — But  freedom  gives  relish 
to  this  mode  of  life;  and  when  I  have  thee,  Weislingen, 
I  may  have  some  rest. — (Fills  a  glass  of  wine  and  drinks  ; 

looks  at  the  flask.') — Again  empty George! — While 

this  and  my  courage  last,  I  can  laugh  at  their  principalities 
and  powers ! — They  send  round  their  favourite  Weislin- 
gen to  their  uncles  and  cousins  to  calumniate  my  charac- 
ter— Very  well — I  am  awake. ^ — Thou  didst  escape  me, 
Bishop  ;  but  thy  dear  Weislingen  may  pay  the  score. — 
George ! — Does  the  boy  not  licar  ? — George !   George ! 

Enter  George,  endeavouring  to  put  off  the  corslet  of  a 

full-grown  man. 

Goetz.  What  kept  thee?  Wert  thou  asleep?— What 
masquerade  is  this,  in  the  devil's  name  ? — Come  hither ; 
thou  dost  not  look  amiss.  Don't  be  ashamed,  boy ;  thou 
art  gallant.  Ah  !  if  thou  couldst  but  fill  it ! — Is  it  Hans's 
cuirass  ? 

Geo.   He  wished  to  sleep  a  little,  and  unclasped  it. 

Goetz.   He  is  more  delicate  than  iiis  master. 

Geo.  Do  not  be  angry !  I  took  it  gently  away  and  put 
it  on,  and  took  my  father's  old  sword  from  the  wall,  and 
sallied  out  to  the  meadow 

Goetz.  And  laid  about  you? — Fine  work  among  the 
brambles  and  thorns ! — Is  Hans  asleep  ? 

Geo.  He  started  up  and  cried  to  me  when  you  called 
— I  was  trying  to  unclasp  it  when  I  heard  you  twice  or 
thrice. 
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Goets.  Go  take  back  his  cuirass  to  him,  and  tell  him 
to  be  ready  witli  the  horses. 

Geo.  I  have  fed  them  and  rubbed  them  well  down ; 
they  may  come  out  when  you  will. 

Goetz.  Bring  me  a  stoup  of  wine.  Give  Hans  a  glass, 
and  tell  him  to  be  merry— there  is  good  cause ;  I  expect 
the  return  of  my  scouts  every  moment. 

Geo.    Ah!  mighty  sir! 

Goetz.   What's  the  matter  with  thee? 

Geo.   May  I  not  go  along  ? 

Goetz.  Another  time,  George  !  When  we  are  inter- 
cepting merchants  and  plundering  waggons^ 

Geo.  Anotlier  time! — You  have  said  that  so  often  — 
O  this  time,  this  time!  I  will  only  sculk  behind;  just 
peep  at  a  side— I  will  gather  up  all  the  shot  arrows  for 
you. 

Goetz.  The  next  time,  George  !— You  must  first  have 
a  proper  dress  ;  a  hauberk,  and  a  lance. 

Geo.  Take  me  witli  you  !— Had  I  been  with  you  last 
time,  you  would  not  have  lost  your  crossbow. 

Goetz.  Do  you  know  that  ? 

Geo.  You  threw  it  at  your  antagonist's  head ;  one  of 
his  squires  picked  it  up,  and  ran  off  with  it. — Don't  I 
know  it  ? 

Goetz.   Did  my  people  tell  you  so  ? 

Geo.  O  yes  :  and  for  doing  so,  I  play  them  all  sorts 
of  tunes  on  the  fife  while  they  dress  the  horses,  and 
teach  them  such  charming  songs — 

Goetz.   Thou  art  a  brave  boy. 

Geo.  Take  me  with  you  to  prove  myself  so. 

Goetz.  The  next  time,  on  my  word  ! — Thou  must  not 
go  to  battle  unarmed  as  thou  art — Besides,  the  approach- 
ing hour  requires  men.  I  tell  thee,  my  boy,  it  will  be  a 
dear  time — Princes  shall  beg  their  treasure  from  a  man 
they  hate.      Go,    George,  give  Hans  his  armour  again, 

and  bring  me  wine {Exit  George.) — Where  can  my 

people  stay? — It  is  incomprehensible! A  monk!— 
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What  brings  him  here  ?  (Enter  Brother  Martin.) 
Worthy  father,  good  evening !  Whither  so  late?  Though 
a  man  of  sacred  peace,  thou  shamest  many  knights. 

Jlfar.  Thanks,  noble  sir! — I  stand  before  you  an 
unworthy  brother  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin ;  my 
christened  name  IMartin,  from  the  hoi}'  saint. 

Goetz.  You  are  tired,  brother  Martin,  and  without 
doubt  thirsty.  {Enter  George  uith  wine.^  Here,  in 
good  time,  comes  wine  ! 

Mar.  For  me  a  draught  of  water.  I  dare  drink  no 
wine. 

Goetz.  Is  it  against  your  vow  ? 

Mar.  Noble  sir,  to  drink  wine  is  not  against  my  vow ; 
but  because  wine  when  drunken  is  against  my  vow, 
therefore  I  drink  it  not. 

Goetz.   How  do  you  mean? 

Mar.  When  thou  hast  eaten  and  drunken,  thou  art  as 
it  were  new  born-^stronger,  bolder,  apter  for  action. 
After  wine  thou  art  double  what  thou  shouldst  be ! — 
twice  as  ingenious,  twice  as  enterprising,  and  twice  as 
active. 

Goetz.   True — I  feel  it  so. 

Mar.   Therefore  shouldst  thou  drink  it — but  we ■ 

[George  brings  water.      Goetz  speaks  to  him  apart. 

Goetz.  Go  to  the  road  from  Darbach ;  lie  down  with 
thy  ear  to  the  earth,  and  listen  for  the  tread  of  horses. 
Return  immediately.  [George  goes  out. 

Mar.  But  we,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  eaten 
and  drunken,  are  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  be.  Our 
sleepy  digestion  depresses  our  mental  powers ;  in  a  weak 
body  such  sloth  excites  desires,  which  increase  with  the 
cause  which  produced  them. 

Goetz.  One  glass,  brother  INIartin,  will  not  set  you 
asleep.  You  have  come  far  to-day — {Helps  him  to  wine.') 
—Here's  to  all  warriors  ! 

Mar.  In  God's  name  ! — I  cannot  defend  idle  people — 
yet  all  monks  are  not  idle ;  they  do  what  they  can :  I  am 
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just  come  from  St  Bede,  where  I  slept  last  night.  The 
Prior  carried  me  into  their  garden,  where  they  had  raised 
beans,  excellent  salhid,  cabbages  to  a  wish,  and  such 
cauliflowers  and  artichokes  as  you  will  hardly  find  in 
Europe. 

Goetz.  That  is  no  part  of  your  business  ? 
[  Goes  out  and  looks  anxiously  after  the  hoy.      Returns. 

Mar.  Would  God  had  made  me  a  gardener,  or  some 
other  labourer,  I  miglit  then  have  been  happy  !  My 
Abbot  loves  me  ;  the  convent  is  involved  in  business  ;  he 
knows  I  cannot  rest  idle,  and  so  he  sends  me  to  manage 
what  is  to  be  done  :   I  go  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Constance. 

Goetz.   Another  glass — A  happy  expedition ! 

Mar.   The  like 

Goetz.   Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  fixedly,  brother  ? 

Mar.   I  was  admiring  your  armour. 

Goetz.  Would  you  have  hked  a  suit  ?  It  is  heavy,  and 
toilsome  to  bear. 

Mar.  What  is  not  toilsome  in  this  world? — But  what 
so  much  so  as  to  renounce  our  very  nature  !  Poverty, 
chastity,  obedience — three  vows,  each  of  which  singly  is 
dreadful  to  humanity — united,  insupportable ;  and  to 
spend  a  lifetime  under  this  burden,  or  to  pant  comfort- 
.  less  under  the  depressing  load  of  an  offended  conscience 
— Ah  !  Sir  Knight,  what  are  the  toils  of  your  life  com- 
pared to  the  sorrows  of  a  state,  which,  from  a  misinter- 
preted notion  of  the  Deity,  condemns  as  crimes  even 
those  actions  and  desires  through  which  we  exist. 

Goetz.  Were  your  vow  less  sacred,  I  would  give  you 
a  suit  of  armour  and  a  steed,  and  we  should  go  to- 
gether. 

Mar.  Would  to  heaven  my  shoulders  had  strength  to 
bear  harness,  and  my  arm  to  unhorse  an  enemy  ! — Poor 
weak  hand,  accustomed  to  swing  censers,  to  bear  crosses 
and  banners  of  peace,  how  couldst  thou  manage  the  lance 
and  falchion  ?  My  voice,  tuned  only  to  Aves  and  Hal- 
leluiahs, would  be  a  herald  of  my  weakness  to  a  superior 
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€nemy ;  otherwise  should  no  vows  keep  me  from  enter- 
ing an  order  founded  by  the  Creator  himself. 

Goetz.   To  our  happy  return  !  [Drinlcs. 

Mar.  I  pledge  you  upon  your  account  only  !  Return 
to  my  prison  must  be  to  me  ever  unhappy.  When  you, 
Sir  Knight,  return  to  your  walls  with  the  consciousness 
of  your  strength  and  gallantry,  which  no  fotigue  can  di- 
minish ;  when  you,  for  the  first  time,  after  a  long  absence, 
stretch  yourself  unarmed  upon  your  bed,  secure  from  the 
attack  of  enemies,  and  give  yourself  up  to  a  sleep,  sweeter 
than  the  draught  after  thirst — then  can  I  speak  of  hap- 
piness. 

Goetz.   And  accordingly  it  comes  but  seldom ! 

Mar.  But  when  it  does  come,  it  is  a  foretaste  of  para- 
dise. When  you  return  back  laden  with  hostile  spoils, 
and  tell,  "  Such  a  one  I  struck  from  his  horse  ere  he, 
could  discharge  his  piece — such  another  I  overthrew, 
horse  and  man ; "  then  you  ride  your  Castle  around, 
and 

Goetz.   What  mean  you  ? 

Mar.  And  your  wife — {Fills  a  glass.) — To  the  health 
of  your  lady  !     You  have  one  ? 

Goetz.   A  virtuous,  noble  wife  ! 

Mar.  Well  for  him  wlio  can  say  so ;  his  life  is  doubled. 
The  blessing  was  denied  for  me,  yet  was  it  the  finish- 
ing crown  of  creation.  [He  wipes  his  eyes. 

Goetz  {aside.)  I  grieve  for  him.  The  sense  of  his  situ- 
ation chills  his  heart. 

Enter  George,  breathless. 

Geo.  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  horses  at  the  gallop ! — two 
of  them They  for  certain — 

Goetz.  Bring  out  my  steed  ;  let  Hans  mount.  Fare- 
well, dear  brother  ! — Be  cheerful  and  duteous ;  God  will 
give  space  for  exertion. 

Mar.   Let  me  request  your  name. 

Goetz.  Pardon  me — Farewell !        [Gives  his  left  hand. 
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Mar.  Why  the  left? — Am  I  unworthy  of  the  knightly 
right  hand  ? 

Goeiz.  Were  you  the  Emperor,  you  must  be  satisfied 
with  this.  INIy  right  hand,  tliough  not  useless  in  combat, 
is  unresponsive  to  the  grasp  of  affection.  It  is  one  with 
its  mail'd  gauntlet — You  see,  it  is  iron! 

Mar.  Then  art  thou  Goetz  of  Berlicliingen.  I  thank 
thee,  Heaven,  who  hast  shown  me  the  man  whom  princes 
hate,  but  to  whom  the  oppressed  throng !  Let  me  kiss 
this  hand,  let  me  kiss  it. 

Goetz.  You  must  not ! 

Mar.  Let  me,  let  me — Thou  hand,  more  worth  than 
the  relic  through  whicli  the  most  sacred  blood  has 
flowed !  dead  though  thou  seemest,  thou  livest  a  wit- 
ness of  the  noblest  confidence  in  God. 

[Goetz  adjusts  his  helmet,  and  takes  his  lance. 

Mar.  There  was  a  monk  among  us  about  a  year,  wlia 
visited  you  w4ien  your  hand  was  shot  oft"  before  Landshut, 
How  he  used  to  tell  us  what  you  suffered,  and  your  grief 
at  being  disabled  for  your  profession  of  arms  ;  till  you 
heard  of  one  who  had  also  lost  a  hand,  and  yet  served 
long  a  gallant  knidit.      I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Enter  Peter  and  the  other  Cavalier.       They  speak  apart 
with  Goetz. 

Mar.  (soins  o7i.)  I  shall  never  forget  his  words  in  the 
most  noble,  the  most  unreserved  confidence  ni  God : 
"  If  I  had  twelve  hands,  what  would  they  avail  me  with- 
out his  grace  ?  then  may  I  with  only  one  and  heaven  to 
friend" 

Goetz.  In  the  wood  of  Haslach  too  ?  (Returns  to  Mar- 
tin.^ Farewell,  worthy  brother ! 

Mar.   Forget  me  not,  as  I  shall  never  forget  thee ! 

lEd-eu}it  GoETZ  and  his  Troopers. 

Mar.  The  sight  of  him  touched  my  heart— He  spoke 
not,  and  my  spirit  sunk  under  liis — Yet  it  is  a  pleasure  ta 
have  seen  a  great  man. 
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Geo.   Worthy  sir,  you  will  sleep  here  ? 

Mar.   Can  I  have  a  bed  ? 

Geo.  No,  sir !  I  know  a  bed  only  by  hearsay ;  in  our 
lodgings  there  is  but  straw. 

Jllar.  It  will  serve.      What  is  thy  name  ? 

Geo,  George,  sir. 

J[£ar.   George! — Thou  hast  a  gallant  patron-saint. 

Geo.  They  say  he  was  a  knight;  that  would  I  like  to 
be! 

Mar.  Stop !  (  Takes  a  picture  from  his  breviary  and 
gives  it  to  the  Page.)  There  thou  hast  him — follow  his 
example  ;  be  brave,  and  fear  God.   \_Exit  into  the  cottage. 

Geo.  Ah  !  what  a  charming  grey  steed ! — If  I  had  but 
one  like  that — and  the  gilded  armour — There  is  an  ugly 
dragon — At  present  I  shoot  nothing  but  sparrows.  O 
St  George !  make  me  but  tall  and  strong ;  give  me  a  lance, 
armour,  and  a  horse,  and  then  let  the  dragon  come  against 
me  when  it  will.  \_ExiL 

SCENE  III. 

An  Apartment  in  Jaxthausen,  the  Castle  of  Goetz  of 
Herlichingen. 

Elizabeth, Maria,  and  Charles  discovered. 
Char.  Pray  now,  dear  aunt,  tell  me  again  that  story  of 
the  good  child  ;  it  is  so  pretty — 

Maria.  Do  you  tell  it  to  me,  little  rogue !  that  I  may  see 
if  you  pay  attention. 

Char.    Wait  tlien  till  I  think "  There  was  once 

upon" — Yes — "  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  child, 
and  his  mother  was  sick ;  so  the  child  went" — 
Maria.   No,  no ! — "  Then  said  his  mother"— 
Char.  "  I  am  sick"— 
Maria.  "  And  cannot  go  out;" 
Char.  "And  gave  him  money,  and  said,  Go  and  buy 
yourself  a  breakfast." 
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Maria.  "  The  child  went. — There  met  him  an  old  man 
that  was  " —     Now  Charles  ! 
Char.  — "  that  was — old" — 

Maria.  Indeed! — "that  was  not  able  to  walk,  and 
said,  Dear  child" — 

Char.  — "give  me  something;  I  have  eat  not  a  mor- 
sel yesterday  or  to-day.  Then  the  child  gave  him  the 
money  " — 

Maria.  — "  that  should  have  bought  his  breakfast." 
Char.   "  Then  said  the  old  man  " — 

Maria.  "Then  the  old  man  took  tlie  child  by  the  hand"— 

Char.  — "  by  the  hand,  and  said — and  became  a  fine 
beautiful  saint — and  said  " — 

Maria.  "Dear  child!  the  sacred  Virgin  rewards  thee 
for  thy  benevolence  through  me  :  whatever  sick  person 
thou  touchest " — 

Char.  — "  with  the  hand" It  was  the  right  hand, 

I  think. 

Maria.   Yes. 

Char.  — "  he  will  immediately  become  well." 

Maria.  "  Then  the  child  went  home,  and  could  not 
speak  for  joy" — 

Char.  — "  and  fell  upon  his  mother's  neck  and  wept." 

Maria.  "  Then  the  mother  cried,  What's  the  matter 
with  me  .^  and  became  " — 

Char.  — "became — became" — 

Maria.  You  do  not  mind — "  and  became  well.  And 
the  child  cured  kings  and  emperors,  and  became  so  rich 
that  he  built  a  great  abbey." 

Eliz.  I  cannot  understand  why  my  husband  stays.  He 
has  been  away  five  days  and  nights,  and  he  expected  to 
have  done  his  business  much  sooner. 

Maria.  I  am  very  uneasy  about  it.  Were  I  married 
to  a  man  who  ever  incurred  such  danger,  I  should  die 
the  first  day. 

Eliz.  Therefore  I  thank  God,  who  has  made  me  of 
harder  stuiFI 
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Char.  But  must  my  father  always  ride  out,  when  it  is 
so  dangerous  ? 

Maria.   Such  is  his  good  pleasure. 

Eliz.  Indeed  he  must,  dear  Charles  ! 

Char.   Why? 
■  Eliz.  Do  you  not  remember  the  last  time  he  rode  out, 
■when  he  brought  you  these  fine  things  ? 

Char.   Will  he  bring  me  any  thing  now  ? 

Eliz.  I  believe  so.  Listen  :  There  was  a  poor  man  at 
Stutgard  who  shot  excellently  with  the  bow,  and  gained 
a  prize  from  the  magistrates — 

Char.   How  much  ? 

Eliz.  A  hundred  dollars ; — and  afterwards  they  would 
not  pay  him. 

Maria.   That  was  base,  Charles. 

Char.  Shabby  people ! 

Eliz.  The  poor  man  came  to  your  father,  and  besought 
him  to  help  him  to  his  money  ;  then  your  father  rode  out 
and  intercepted  two  convoys  of  merchandise,  and  plagued 

them  till  they  paid  the  money Would  not  you  have 

ridden  out  too  ? 

Char.  No — For  one  must  go  through  thick  woods, 
where  there  are  gipsies  and  witches — 

Eliz.  You  little  rogue  ! — Afraid  of  witches! 

Maria.  You  are  right,  Charles! — Live  at  home  in  your 
castle,  like  a  quiet  Christian  knight — One  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  out  of  one's  own  fortune.  These  redressers 
of  wrongs  do  more  harm  than  good  by  their  interference. 

Eliz.  Sister,  you  know  not  what  you  are  saying — God 
grant  our  boy  may  turn  brave  as  he  grows  up,  and  pull 
down  that  Weislingen,  who  has  dealt  so  faithlessly  with 
my  husband ! 

Maria.  We  cannot  agree  in  this,  Ehza — My  brother 
is  highly  incensed,  and  thou  art  so  also  ;  but  Jv^iff  cooler 
in  the  business,  and  can  be  less  inveterate,-,;^ 

Eliz.   Weislingen  cannot  be  defended. 

Maria,   What  I  have  heard  of  him  has  pleased  me 
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Even  thy  husband  speaks  him  good  and  affectionate — 
How  happy  was  their  youth  when  they  were  both  pages 
of  honour  to  the  Margrave ! 

Eliz.  That  may  be  : — But  only  tell  me,  how  can  the 
man  be  good  who  lays  ambushes  for  his  best  and  truest 
friend  ?  who  has  sold  his  service  to  the  enemies  of  my 
husband  ?  and,  by  invidious  misrepresentations,  alienates 
from  us  our  noble  Emperor,  naturally  so  gracious  ? 

\_A  horn  winded. 

Char.   Papa!   Papa! 

[  The  Warder  sounds  his  horn.     Henry  opetis  the  gate. 

Eliz.   There  he  comes  with  booty ! 

Enter  Peter. 

Peter.  We  have  hunted — we  have  caught  the  game  ! — 
God  save  you,  noble  ladies  ! 

Eliz.  Have  you  Weislingen  ? 

Peter.   Himself,  and  three  followers. 

Eliz.   How  came  you  to  stay  so  long  ? 

Peter.  We  watched  for  him  between  Nuremberg  and 
Bamberg,  but  he  did  not  come,  though  we  knew  he  had 
set  out.  At  length  we  found  him ;  he  had  struck  off 
sideways,  and  was  hving  quietly  with  the  Earl  at  Schwar- 
zenberg. 

Eliz.  Then  will  my  husband  have  him  next  for  an 
enemy. 

Peter.  I  told  this  immediately  to  my  master — Up  and 
away  we  rode  for  the  forest  of  Haslach.  And  it  was 
curious,  while  we  were  riding  thither  that  night,  that  a 
shepherd  was  watching,  and  five  wolves  fell  upon  the 
flock,  and  were  taken.  Then  my  master  laughed  and 
said.  Good  luck  to  us  all,  dear  companion,  both  to  you 
and  us]_— And  the  good  omen  overjoyed  us. — Just  then 
Weislingen  came  riding  along  with  four  attendants— 

JMaria.   My  heart  shudders  in  my  bosom. 

Peter.  My  comrade  and  I  threw  ourselves  suddenly  on 
him,  and  clung  to  liim  as  if  we  were  one  body,  while  vay 
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master  and  the  others  fell  upon  the  servants.     They  were 
all  taken,  except  one  who  escaped. 

Eliz.  I  am  curious  to  see  him — Will  they  come  soon  ? 

Peter.   Immediately — They  are  riding  over  the  hill. 

Maria.   He  will  be  cast  down  and  dejected. 

Peter.   He  looks  gloomy  enough. 

Maria.   The  sight  of  his  distress  will  grieve  me ! 

Eliz.  O !  I  must  get  food  ready — You  must  be  all 
hungry. 

Peter.   Right  hungry,  truly. 

Eliz.  Take  the  cellar  keys  and  draw  the  best  wine— 
You  have  deserved  the  best.  \_Exit  Elizabeth. 

Char.   I'll  go  with  aunt. 

Maria.   Come  then,  you  rogue ! 

\_Exeunt  Charles  and  Maria. 

Peter.  He'll  never  be  his  father — At  his  years  he  was 
in  the  stable — 

Enter  GoETZ,  Weislingen,  Hans,  and  other  Cavaliers, 
as  from  horseback. 

Goetz  {laying  his  helmet  and  sword  on  a  table.')  Un- 
clasp my  armour,  and  give  me  my  doublet — Ease  will 
refresh  me. — Brother  Martin  said  well — You  have  put 
us  out  of  wind,  Weislingen  ! 

[Weislingen  answers  nothing,  but  paces  tij)  anddoivn. 

Goctz.  Be  of  good  heart! — Come,  unarm  yourself!^ 
Where  are  your  clothes? — Not  lost,  I  hope,  in  the  scuffle? 
— (  To  the  Attendants.)  Go,  ask  his  servants  ;  open  the 
trunks,  and  see  that  nothing  is  missing. — Or  I  can  lend 
you  some  of  mine. 

Weis.  Let  me  remain  as  I  am — It  is  all  one. 

Goetz.  I  can  give  you  a  handsome  clean  doublet,  but 
it  is  only  of  linen — It  has  grown  too  little  for  me — I  had 
it  on  at  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  Palsgrave,  when  your 
Bishop  was  so  incensed  at  me. — About  a  fortnight  before 
I  had  sunk  two  of  his  vessels  upon  the  Maine — I  was 
going  up  stairs  to  the  venison  in  the  inn  at  Heidelberg, 
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with  Francis  of  Seckingen.  Before  you  get  quite  up, 
there  is  a  landing-place  with  iron-rails — there  stood  the 
Bishop,  and  gave  Frank  his  hand  as  he  passed,  and  the 
like  to  me  that  was  close  behind  him.  I  laughed  in  my 
sleeve,  and  went  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hanau,  who  was 
always  my  noble  friend,  and  told  him,  "  The  Bishop  has 
given  me  his  hand,  but  I  wot  well  he  did  not  know  me." 

The  Bishop  heard  me,  for  I  was  speaking  loud He  came 

to  us  angrily,  and  said,  "  True,  I  gave  thee  my  hand,  be- 
cause I  knew  thee  not  indeed." — To  which  I  answered, 
"  I  marked  that,  my  Lord ;  and  so  take  your  shake  of  the 
hand  back  again  ! " — The  manikin's  neck  grew  red  as  a 
crab  for  spite,  and  he  went  up  the  room  and  complained 
to  the  Palsgrave  Lewis  and  the  Princess  of  Nassau.— 
But  we  have  had  much  to  do  together  since  that. 

Weis.  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  to  myself! 

Goetz.  Why  so  ? — I  entreat  you  be  at  rest.  You  are 
in  my  power,  and  I  will  not  misuse  it. 

Weis.  That  I  am  little  anxious  about — Your  duty  as  a 
knight  prescribes  your  conduct. 

Goetz.   And  you  know  how  sacred  it  is  to  me. 

Weis.  I  am  taken — What  follows  is  indifferent. 

Goetz.  You  should  not  say  so. — Had  you  been  taJcen 
by  a  prince,  and  shut  up  fettered  in  a  dungeon,  your  gaoler 
directed  to  drive  sleep  from  your  eyes — 

Enter  Servants  icitli  clothes.  Weislingen  tcnarms  and  shifla 
himself.     Enter  Charles. 

Char.   Good  morrow,  papa  ! 

Goetz  (kisses  hiin.)  Good  morrow,  boy! — How  have 
you  been  behaving  ? 

Char.   Very  well. — Aunt  says  I  am  a  good  boy. 

Goetz.   That's  right. 

Char.   Have  you  brought  me  any  thing  ? 

Goetz.  Nothing  this  time. 

Char.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal— 

Goetz.  Aye ! 
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Char.   Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  good  boy  ? 

Goetz,   After  dinner. 

C/iar.   And  I  know  something  else. 

Goetz.   What  may  that  be  ? 

C/iar.  "  Jaxthausen  is  a  village  and  castle  upon  the 
Jaxt,  which  has  appertained  in  property  and  heritage  for 
two  hundred  years  to  the  Lords  of  Berlichingen" — 

Goetz.  Do  you  know  the  Lord  of  Berlichingen  ? — 
(^Charles  stares  at  Irhn.)  With  all  his  extensive  learning 
lie  does  not  know  liis  own  father Whom  does  Jaxthau- 
sen belong  to  ? 

C/iar.  "  Jaxthausen  is  a  village  and  castle  upon  the 
Jaxt" — 

Goetz.  I  did  not  ask  about  that — I  knew  every  path, 
pass,  and  ford  about  the  place,  before  ever  I  knew  the 

name  of  the  village,  castle,  or  river. Is  your  mother 

in  the  kitchen  ? 

Char.  Yes,  papa! — They  are  dressing  a  lamb,  with 
nice  white  turnips. 

Goetz.   Do  you  know  that  too,  Jack  Turnspit  ? 

Char.  And  my  aunt  is  roasting  an  apple  for  me  to  eat 
after  dinner — 

Goetz.   Can't  you  eat  it  raw  ? 

Char.   It  tastes  better  roasted. 

Goetz.  You  must  have  a  tid-bit,  must  you? — Weis- 
lingen,  I  will  be  with  you  immediately — I  go  to  see  my 
wife. — Come,  Charles  ! 

Char.    Who  is  that  man  ? 

Goetz.   Bid  him  welcome. — Tell  him  to  be  clieerfiil. 

Char.  There's  my  hand,  man  ! — Be  cheerful — for  the 
dinner  will  be  ready  soon. 

U^eis.  (takes  uj)  the  child  and  kisses  him.~)  Happy  boy  ! 
that  knowest  no  worse  evil  than  the  delay  of  dinner. 
May  you  live  to  have  much  joy  in  your  son,  Berlichingen  ! 

Goetz.  Where  there  is  most  light,  the  shades  are  deep- 
est.— Yet  I  thank  God  for  him. —  We'll  see  what  they  are 
about.  [^Exit  with  Charles  and  Servants, 
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Weis.  O  that  I  could  but  wake  and  find  this  all  a 
dream!— In  the  power  of  Berlichingen  ! — of  him  from 
whom  I  liad  so  for  detached  myself— whose  remembrance 
I  shunned  like  fire — whom  I  hoped  to  overpower  I — and 
he  still  the  old  true-hearted  Goetz! — O  Adelbert!  couldst 
thou  recall  the  days  when  we  played  as  children,  and 
drove  the  mimic  chase  round  this  hall ;  then  thou  lovedst 
him,  prizedst  him  as  thy  soul!  Who  can  be  near  him 
and  hate  him? — Alas!  I  am  not  here  such  as  I  was — 
Happy  days !  ye  are  gone — There  in  his  chair  by  the 
chimney  sat  old  Berlichingen,  while  we  played  around 

him,  and  loved  each  other  like  cherubs  ! How  anxious 

wiU  be  the  Bishop  and  all  m,y  friends  ! — Well ;  I  wot  the 
whole  country  will  sympathize  with  my  misfortune.  But 
what  does  it  avail  ?  Can  that  reflection  give  me  the  peace 
after  which  I  strusde  ? 


■  oo 


Re-enter  Goetz  with  wine  and  beahers, 

Goetz.  We'll  take  a  glass  till  dinner  is  ready.  Come, 
sit  down — think  yourself  at  home  !  Consider  you  are 
once  more  the  guest  of  Goetz.  It  is  long  since  we  have 
sat  side  by  side  and  emptied  a  flagon  together — (^Fills.') 
Come  :  a  light  heart ! 

Weis.   Those  times  are  over. 

Goetz.  God  forbid !  We  shall  hardly  find  more  plea- 
sant days  than  those  which  we  spent  together  at  the  Mar- 
grave's court — when  we  were  inseparable  night  and  day. 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  days  of  my  youth. — Do  you 
remember  the  battle  I  had  with  the  Polander,  and  how 
I  broke  his  frizzled  pate  for  him  ? 

Weis.  It  was  at  table  ;  and  he  struck  at  you  with  a 
knife. 

Goetz.  However,  I  came  off"  conqueror — And  you  had 
a  quarrel  upon  the  account  with  his  comrade.  We  always 
stuck  together  like  brave  boys — (^Fills  and  hands  to  Weis- 
LINGEN.)  I  shall  never  forget  how  the  Margrave  used  to 
call  us  Castor  and  Pollux  :  it  does  me  good  to  think  of  it. 
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Weis.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  called  us  so  first. 

Goetz.  That  Bishop  was  a  learned  clerk,  and  withal  so 
gentle — I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live  how  he  used 
to  caress  us,  praise  our  union,  and  describe  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  man  who  has  an  adopted  brother  in  a  friend. 

Weis.   No  more  of  that! 

Goetz.  Does  it  displease  you  ?  I  know  nothing  more  de- 
lightful after  fatigue  than  to  talk  over  old  stories.    Indeed, 

DO  ' 

•when  I  recall  to  mind  how  we  were  almost  the  same 
being,  body  and  soul,  and  how  I  thought  we  were  to  con- 
tinue so  all  our  lives —  Was  not  that  my  sole  comfort  when 
this  hand  was  shot  away  at  Landshut,  and  when  you  nur- 
sed and  tended  me  like  a  brother? — I  hoped  Adelbert 
would  in  future  be  my  right  hand. — And  now — 

Weis.  Alas  ! 

Goetz.  Hadst  tliou  followed  me  when  I  wished  thee  to 
go  to  Brabant  with  mc,  all  would  have  remained  well. 
But  then  that  unhappy  turn  for  Court-dangling  seized 
thee,  and  thy  coquetting  and  flirting  with  idle  women. — 
I  always  told  thee,  when  thou  wouldst  mix  with  these 
lounging,  begging  Court-sycophants,  and  entertain  them 
"With  gossiping  about  unlucky  matches  and  seduced  girls, 
and  such  trash  as  they  are  interested  about — I  always 
told  thee,  Adelbert,  thou  wilt  become  a  rogue. 

Weis.   Why  all  this  ? 

Goetz.  W^ould  to  God  I  could  forget  it,  or  that  it  weret 
otherwise  ! — Art  thou  not  as  free  and  as  nobly  born  as 
any  in  Germany,  independent,  holding  under  the  Emperor 
alone — and  dost  thou  not  crouch  amongst  vassals  ? — What 
is  the  Bisliop  to  thee  ?  Allow  he  is  thy  neighbour,  and 
can  do  thee  a  shrewd  turn,  liast  thou  not  an  arm  and  friends 
to  requite  him  in  kind  ?  Art  thou  ignorant  of  the  noble 
situation  of  a  free  knight,  who  rests  only  upon  God,  the 
Emperor,  and  himself,  that  thou  canst  bear  thus  to  crawl 
at  the  footstool  of  a  selfish  malicious  Priest  ? 

Weis.  Let  me  speak  ! 
.Goetz.   What  canst  thou  say  ? 
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Wets.  You  look  upon  the  Princes  as  the  wolf  upon  the 
shepherd.  And  yet,  canst  thou  blame  them  for  uniting 
in  the  defence  of  their  territories  and  property?  Are  they 
a  moment  secure  from  the  unruly  chivalry  of  your  free 
knights,  who  plunder  their  vassals  upon  the  very  high- 
roads, and  sack  their  castles  and  towns  ?  While  upon 
the  frontiers  the  public  enemy  threaten  to  overrun  the 
lands  of  our  dear  Emperor,  and,  while  he  needs  their 
assistance,  they  can  scarce  maintain  their  own  security 
—is  it  not  our  good  genius  which  at  this  moment  suggests 
a  mean  of  bringing  peace  to  Germany,  of  securing  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  giving  to  great  and  small  the 
blessings  of  quiet  ?  For  this  purpose  is  our  confederacy ; 
and  dost  thou  blame  us  for  securing  the  protection  of  the 
pow^erful  Princes  our  neighbours,  instead  of  relying  on 
that  of  the  Emperor,  who  is  so  far  removed  from  us,  and 
is  hardly  able  to  protect  himself? 

Goetz.  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you.  Weislingen,  were 
the  Princes  as  you  paint  them,  we  should  be  all  agreed 
— all  at  peace  and  quiet !  Yes,  every  bird  of  prey  natu- 
rally likes  to  eat  its  plunder  undisturbed.  The  general 
weal! — They  will  hardly  acquire  untimely  grey  hairs  in 
studying  for  that ! — And  with  the  Emperor  they  play  a 
fine  game — Every  day  comes  some  new  adviser  and  gives 
his  opinion.  The  Emperor  means  well,  and  would  gladly 
put  things  to  rights — but  because  a  great  man  can  soon 
give  an  order,  and  by  a  single  word  put  a  thousand  hands 
into  motion,  he  therefore  thinks  his  orders  will  be  as 
speedily  accomplished.  Then  come  ordinances  upon 
ordinances  contradictory  of  each  other,  while  the  Princes 
all  the  while  obey  those  only  which  serve  their  own  in- 
terest, and  help  them  to  press  under  their  footstool  their 
less  powerful  neighbours — and  all  the  while  they  talk  of 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  empire ! — I  will  be  sworn, 
many  a  one  thanks  God  in  his  heart  that  the  Turk  keeps 
the  Emperor  from  looking  into  these  affairs  ! 

Weis.  You  view  things  your  own  way. 
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Goetz.  So  does  every  one.  The  question  is,  which  is 
the  right  light  in  which  they  should  be  regarded  ? — And 
your  plans  are  of  the  darkest. 

Weis.  You  may  say  what  you  will ;  I  am  your  pri- 
soner. 

Goetz.  When  your  conscience  is  free,  so  are  you.— 
But  we  talked  of  the  general  tranquillity — I  stood  as  a 
boy  of  sixteen  with  the  Margrave  at  an  Imperial  Diet. 
What  harangues  the  Princes  made !  and  worst  of  all, 
your  spiritual  allies — The  Bishop  rung  into  the  Em- 
peror's ears  his  regard  for  justice,  till  one  wondered  again 
—And  now  he  has  imprisoned  a  page  of  mine,  at  the 
very  time  when  our  quarrels  were  aU  accommodated,  and 
I  thought  of  nothing  less.  Is  not  all  betwixt  us  settled  ? 
What  is  his  business  with  the  boy  ? 

Weis.  It  was  done  without  his  knowledge. 

Goetz.   Then  why  does  he  not  release  him  ? 

Weis.   He  has  not  borne  himself  as  he  should  do. 

Goetz.  Not  as  he  should  do?  By  my  honour,  he  has 
done  as  he  should  do,  as  surely  as  he  was  imprisoned 
both  with  your  knowledge  and  the  Bishop's  !  Do  you 
think  I  am  come  into  the  world  this  very  day,  that  I  can- 
not see  the  tendency  of  all  this  ? 

Weis.   Your  suspicions  do  us  injustice. 

Goetz.  Weislingen,  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  Incon- 
siderable as  I  am,  I  am  a  thorn  in  your  eyes,  and  Selbiss 
and  Seckingen  are  no  less  so,  while  we  retain  our  firm 
resolution  to  die  sooner  than  to  thank  any  one  but  God 
for  the  air  we  breathe,  or  pledge  our  faith  and  homage 
to  any  one  but  the  Emperor.  Hence  they  goad  me  from 
every  quarter,  blacken  my  character  with  the  Emperor, 
and  among  my  friends  and  neighbours,  and  spy  about  for 
advantage  against  me.  They  would  fain  take  me  out  of 
the  way ;  that  was  the  reason  for  imprisoning  the  page 
whom  I  had  despatched  for  intelligence  :  and  you  now 
say  he  did  not  bear  himself  as  he  should  do,  because  he 
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would  not  betray  my  secrets — And  thou,  Weislingen,  art 
their  tool ! 

Weix.   Berlichingen ! 

Goetz.  No  more  about  it — I  am  an  enemy  to  long  ex- 
planations ;  they  deceive  either  the  maker  or  the  hearer, 
and  for  the  most  part  both. 

Enter  Charles. 

Char.  Dinner,  father ! 

Goetz.  Good  news! — Come,  I  hope  the  company  of 
my  women  folks  will  revive  you — You  always  liked  the 
girls — Ay,  ay,  they  can  tell  many  pretty  stories  of  you. 

lJ£xeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Scene  changes  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Bamberg  s  Palace. 

The  Bishop,  the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  Olearius,  Liebtraut, 

a7id    Courtiers  at  table —  Tlie  dessert  and  wine  before 

them. 

Bishop.  Are  there  many  of  the  German  nobility  at  your 
academy  of  Bologna? 

Olear.  Both  of  nobles  and  burghers  ;  and,  without 
exaggeration,  they  acquire  the  most  brilliant  reputation. 
It  is  a  proverb  in  the  university :  "  As  studious  as  a 
German  noble." 

Abbot.    Ay! 

Ziieb.  As  studious  as  a  German  noble  ! — What  may 
one  not  live  to  hear  ? — That  have  I  never  heard  before. 

Olear.  Yes,  they  are  the  admiration  of  the  whole  uni- 
versity. Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  learned  will  be 
created  even  Doctors.  The  Emperor  will  doubtless  be 
happy  to  intrust  to  them  the  highest  offices. 

Abbot.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  a  young  man — a 
Hessian — 

Olear.    There  are  many  Hessians  with  us. 

Abbot.  His  name  was Does  nobody  rememberit? 
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His  mother  was  of  the  What-d'ye-call-them's  ? — Oh  !^ 
his  father  has  but  one  eye — and  is  a  marshal — 

Lieb.   Von  Wildenholz  ! 

Olear.   I  know  liim  well.     He  is  highly  esteemed  for 
liis  force  in  disputation. 

Abbot.   He  has  that  from  his  motlier. 

Lieb.  But  I  never  heard  that  his  father  esteemed  her 
the  more  for  it. 

Bishop.  How  call  you  the  emperor  that  wrote  your 
Corjiiis  Juris  ? 

0/ear.   Justinian. 

Bishop.    A  worth}'  prince  : — To  his  health ! 

Clear.   To  his  memory  !     (  They  drink.) 

Abbot.   That  must  be  a  charming  book. 

Olear.  It  may  be  called  the  book  of  books,  compre- 
hending every  rule. 

Abbot.  Every  rule ! — Then  the  ten  commandments 
must  be  in  it. 

Olear.   By  implication  ;  not  explicitly. 

Abbot.  I  meant  so  ;  plainly  set  down,  without  any 
explication. 

Bishop.  But  the  best  is,  you  toll  us  that  a  State  can 
be  maintained  in  the  surest  peace  and  obedience  by  re- 
ceiving that  statute-book. 

Olear.  Doubtless. 

Bishop.  All  doctors  of  laws  !     {^They  drink.) 

Olear.   Would  men  spoke  thus  in  my  country  ! 

Abbot.  Whence  come  you,  most  learned  sir? 

Olear.  From  Frankfort,  at  your  Eminence's  service ! 

Bishop.  Are  you  not  on  good  terms  with  your  country- 
men ■? — How  comes  that  ? 

Olear.  It  is  odd  enough — but  when  I  went  last  there 
to  collect  my  father's  effects,  the  populace  pelted  me  with 
stones  when  they  heard  I  was  a  civilian. 

Abbot.   God  keep  us  ! 

Olear.  It  is  because  their  tribunal,  which  they  hold  in 
great  respect,  is  occupied  by  vulgar  people,  ignorant  of 
the  Roman  law.     They  decide  according  to  certain  edicts 
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of  their  own,  and  some  old  customs  recognised  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood. 

Abbot.   That's  very  right. 

Olear.  Yes  ;  but  then  the  life  of  man  is  short,  and  in 
one  generation  causes  of  every  description  cannot  be 
decided ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  preserve  a  collection 
of  rules  to  be  observed  through  all  ages — and  such  is  our 
Corpus  Juris,  which  ensures  us  against  the  mutability  of 
judges. 

Abbot.   That's  a  great  deal  better. 

Olear.  But  the  people  are  ignorant  of  that ;  and,  cu- 
rious as  they  are  after  novelties,  hate  any  innovation  in 
their  laws,  be  it  ever  so  much  for  the  better.  They  hate 
a  jurist  as  if  he  were  a  cut- purse  or  a  subverter  of  the 
state,  and  become  furious  if  one  attempts  to  settle  among 
them. 

Lieb.  You  come  from  Frankfort  ? — I  know  the  place 
•vpell — we  tasted  of  }"our  good  cheer  there  at  the  Em- 
peror's coronation — but  I  know  no  one  in  that  town  of 
your  name. 

Olear.  My  father's  name  was  Oilman — But  after  the 
example  of  many  Curlians,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
title-page  of  my  legal  treatises,  I  have  latinized  the  name 
to  Olearius. 

Lieb.  You  did  well  to  disguise  it  : — a  prophet  is  not 
honoured  in  his  own  country — nor  in  the  language  thereof. 

Olear.   That  was  not  the  cause. 

Lieb.   Every  thing  has  two  reasons. 

Abbot.   A  prophet  is  not  honoured  in  his  own  country, 

Lieb.   But  do  you  know  why,  most  reverend  sir'? 

Abbot.   Because  he  was  born  and  bred  up  there. 

Lieb.  Well,  that  may  be  one  reason  —  Another  is, 
that  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  these  gentlemen, 
the  rays  of  glory  and  honour  that  appear  at  a  distance 
to  invest  them,  totally  disappear.  They  are  just  like 
old  worsted  stockings  in  a  frostv  night — Draw  near,  and 
the  splendour  is  gone  ! 
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Olear.  It  seems  you  are  placed  here  to  tell  pleasant 
truths. 

Lieb.  When  I  can  discover  them,  my  mouth  seldom 
fails  to  utter  them. 

Olear.  Yet  you  hardly  seem  to  distinguish  manner  and 
place. 

Lieb.  There  is  no  matter  where  you  place  a  cupping- 
glass,  provided  it  draws  blood. 

Olear.  Buffoons  are  privileged,  and  we  know  them 
by  their  scurvy  jests — But  in  future  let  me  advise  you 
to  bear  the  badge  of  your  order — a  cap  and  bells  ! 

Lieb.  A  cap  ! — True — should  I  take  a  fancy  to  have 
one,  will  you  direct  me  to  the  place  where  you  bought 
yours  ? 

Bishop.  Some  other  subject — Not  so  warm,  gentle- 
men !  At  table  all  should  be  fair  and  quiet — Choose 
another  subject,  Liebtraut. 

Lieb.  Near  Frankfort  is  an  ample  building  called  the 
correction-house 

Olear.  What  of  the  Turkish  expedition,  please  your 
Excellence  ? 

Bishop.  The  Emperor  has  it  much  at  heart  to  restore 
peace  to  the  empire,  stop  feuds,  and  secure  the  rigid 
administration  of  justice  :  then,  according  to  report,  he 
goes  in  person  against  the  Turk. — At  present  domestic 
dissensions  find  him  enough  to  do  ;  and  the  empire,  spite 
of  four  years  of  external  peace,  is  one  scene  of  murder. 
Franconia,  Swabia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  surround- 
ing countries  are  laid  waste  by  presumptuous  and  rest- 
less knights — And  here,  Seckingen,  Selbiss  with  one  leg, 
and  Goetz  with  the  iron  hand,  sport  with  the  Imperial 
mandates. 

Abbot.  If  his  Majesty  does  not  exert  himself,  these 
fellows  will  carry  us  oiFin  their  portmanteaus. 

Lieb.  He  would  be  a  sturdy  fellow  indeed  who  should 
carry  off  the  wine-butt  of  Fulda  in  a  portmanteau ! 

Bishop.  Besides,  the  last  has  been  for  many  years  my 
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mortal  foe,  and  molests  me  hourly — But  it  will  not  last 
long,  I  hope.  Tlie  Emperor  holds  his  court  at  Augs- 
burg— we  have  tiiken  our  measures. — Doctor,  do  you 
know  Adelbert  of  Weislingen  ? 

Olear.  No,  please  your  Eminence. 

Bishop.  If  you  stay  till  his  arrival,  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  most  noble,  most  accomplished,  and 
most  gallant  knight. 

Olear.  He  must  be  excellent  indeed  who  deserves 
such  praises  from  such  a  mouth. 

Lieb.   And  he  was  bred  at  no  university. 

Bishop.  We  know  that — (  The  attendants  throng  to  the 
window.')      What's  the  matter? 

Attend.  Just  now,  Farber,  Weislingen's  servant,  rode 
in  at  the  Castle  gate. 

Bishop.  See  what  he  brings.  He  will  announce  his 
master.  [^Exit  Liebtraut.  Thei/  stand  up  and  drink  round. 

LiEBTRAUT  re-enters. 

Bishop.    What  news  ? 

Lieb.  I  wish  it  had  been  told  by  another — W^eislingen 
is  a  prisoner  ! 

Bishop.   How  ? 

Lieb.  Berlichingen  seized  him  and  three  attendants 
near  Haslach — One  is  escaped  to  tell  you. 

Abbot.  A  Job's  messenger  ! 

Olear.   I  grieve  from  my  heart. 

Bishop.  I  will  see  the  servant — Bring  him  up — I  will 
speak  with  him  myself.     Conduct  him  into  my  cabinet. 

[Lxit  Bishop. 

Abbot  (sitting  down.)   Another  draught,  however. 

[  The  Servants  Jill  round. 

Olear.  Does  j'our  Reverence  not  think  of  a  turn  in 
the  garden?  "  Post  ccenam  stabis,  seu  passus  mille 
meabis  ?  " 

Lieb.  In  truth,  sitting  is  unhealthy  for  you,  who  are 
threatened  with  an  apoplexy (The  Abbot  rises.)     Can 
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I  but  once  get  these  grave  ones  out  of  doors,  I  shall 
exercise  their  tempers  a  little  !  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 
Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausen. 

Maria,  Weislingen. 

Maria.  You  love  me,  you  say — Alas  !  I  am  perhaps 
but  too  much  inclined  to  believe  it. 

Weis.  Why  not  believe  wliat  I  feel  so  well,  that  I  am 
entirely  thine  ! — {^Embraces  her.) 

Maria.  Softly  ! — I  gave  you  one  kiss  for  earnest,  but 
you  must  encroach  no  further. 

Weis.  You  are  too  strict,  Maria  ! — Innocent  love  is 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

Maria.  It  may  be  so — But  I  must  not  build  upon  what 
you  say;  for  I  have  been  taught  that  caresses  are  as 
strong  as  fetters,  and  that  damsels  wlien  they  love  are 
weaker  than  Sampson  when  he  lost  his  locks. 

Weis.   Who  taught  you  so  ? 

Maria.  The  abbess  of  my  convent.  Till  my  seven- 
teenth year  I  was  with  her — and  only  with  you  for  the 
first  time  have  I  ceased  to  regret  her  company.     She 

had  loved,  and  could  tell She  had  amost  affectionate 

heart — Oh!  she  was  an  excellent  woman  ! 

Weis.   Then  you  resemble  her. (  Takes  her  hand.') 

What  would  become  of  me  were  I  to  lose  you? 

Maria.  That,  I  hope,  is  not  likely  to  happen — But 
.  you  must  away. 

JVeis.  I  know  it,  dearest !  and  I  wiU — W^ell  do  I  feel 
what  a  treasure  I  have  purchased  by  tliis  sacrifice  !^ 
Now,  blessed  be  your  brother,  and  the  day  on  which  he 
tindertook  to  seize  me  ! 

Maria.  His  heart  overflowed  with  hope  for  you  and 
himself.     Farewell !  he  said,  I  go  to  recover  my  friend. 

Weis.  That  has  he  done.     Would  that  I  had  studied 
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the  arrangement  and  security  of  my  property,  instead  of 
neglecting  it,  and  dallying  at  that  worthless  Court! — 
then  couldst  thou  have  been  instantly  mine. 

Maria.  Delay  enhances  pleasure. 

Weis.  Say  not  so,  Maria,  lest  I  dread  that  thy  feelings 
are  less  keen  than  mine. — True,  I  deserved  punishment, 
deserved  to  lose  every  glimpse  of  this  heavenly  prospect 
— But  now  !  to  be  wholly  thine,  to  live  only  in  thee  and 
in  thy  circle  of  friends — far  removed  from  the  world,  to 
live  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  raptures  which  two 
hearts  can  bestow — What  is  the  favour  of  princes,  what 
applauses  of  the  universe,  to  such  simple  yet  unequalled 
felicity  '? — j\Iany  have  been  my  hopes  and  wishes ;  hence- 
forth I  am  equally  above  both. 

Enter  Goetz. 

Goetz.  Your  page  is  returned  already.  He  can  scarce- 
ly bring  out  a  word  for  hunger  and  fatigue — ]\Iy  wife  has 
ordered  the  poor  knave  to  be  taken  care  of.  This  much 
I  have  picked  out — the  Bishop  will  not  give  up  my  boy 
•^an  Imperial  commission  is  to  be  granted,  under  which 
all  matters  are  to  be  adjusted.  But  be  it  as  he  will, 
Adelbert,  you  are  free : — Pledge  me  but  your  hand,  that 
you  will  neither  give  open  nor  under-hand  assistance  to 
my  avowed  enemies. 

Weis.  Here  I  grasp  thy  hand.  From  this  moment 
be  our  union  and  friendship  as  firm  and  unalterable  as  a 
primary  law  of  nature  ! — Let  me  take  this  hand  also— 
(^Takes  Marias  hand) — and  with  it  the  possession  of  tliis 
lovely  lady. 

Goetz    Dare  I  promise  for  you  ? 

Maria,  (timidli/)  If — if  it  is  your  wish 

Goetz.  By  good  luck  our  wishes  will  not  differ  on  this 

point. Thou  need'st  not  blush — the  glance  of  thy  eye 

betrays  thee.  Well  then,  Weislingen,  join  hands,  and 
I  say  Amen  ! — My  friend  and  brother  ! — I  thank,  thee, 
sister ;  thou  spin'st  more  than  flax,  for  thou  hast  drawn 
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a  thread  which  can  fetter  this  wandering  bird  of  Paradise. 
Yet  thou  look'st  not  quite  open,  Adelbert — What  ails 
thee  ?  I  am  fully  happy !  What  I  but  hoped  in  a 
dream,  I  now  see  with  my  eyes,  and  feel  as  if  I  still 
dreamed.  Now  my  vision  is  out — I  thought  to-night, 
that,  in  token  of  reconciliation,  I  gave  thee  this  iron 
hand ;  and  that  you  held  it  so  fast  that  it  broke  away 
from  my  arm  : — I  started,  and  awoke.  Had  I  but 
dreamed  a  little  longer,  I  should  have  seen  how  thou 
didst  make  me  a  new  living  hand. — You  must  away  this 
instant,  to  put  in  order  thy  castle  and  property.      That 

damned  Court  has  detained  you  long  from  both I  must 

call  my  wife — Elizabeth  ! 

Maria  How  transported  is  my  brother ! 

Weis.   Yet  I  am  still  more  so. 

Goetz  (to  Maria.)  You  will  have  pleasant  quarters. 

Maria.   They  say  Franconia  is  a  fine  country. 

Weis.  And  1  may  venture  to  say  that  my  castle  lies 
in  the  most  delicious  part  of  it. 

Gcetz.  That  thou  mayst,  and  1  will  swear  to  it — Look 
you,  here  flows  the  Mayne,  around  a  hill  clothed  with 
corn  fields  and  vineyards,  its  top  crowned  with  a  Gothic 
castle— then  the  river  makes  a  sharp  turn,  and  glides 
round  behind  the  very  rock  on  which  it  stands.  The 
windows  of  the  great  hall  look  perpendicularly  down  upon 
the  river — a  prospect  which  would  detain  one  for  hours. 

Enter  ELIZABETH. 

Eliz.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Goetz.  You  too  must  give  your  hand,  and  say  God 
bless  you  ! — They  are  a  pair. 
Eliz.   So  soon  ? 
Goetz.  But  not  unexpected. 

Eliz.   May  ye  ever  love  each  other  with  the  same  af- 
fection as  now — and  as  your  love,  so  be  your  happiness  ! 
Weis.   Amen  !     On  that  condition  I  ensure  it. 
Goetz.  The  bridegroom,  my  dear,  must  perforce  away 
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for  awhile  ;  for  this  great  event  makes  it  needful  for  him 
to  settle  some  concerns  at  home.  He  must  bid  adieu  to 
the  Bishop's  Court,  in  order  that  that  connexion  may  be 
broken  off  by  degrees — Then  he  must  rescue  his  pro- 
perty from  the  hands  of  some  selfish  stewards — and 

But  come,  sister — come,  Elizabeth;  his  squire  has  per- 
haps some  private  message  to  him. 

Weis.   None  but  what  you  may  hear. 

Goetz.  Needless  : — Franconians  and  Swabians  !  now 
that  you  are  one  of  us,  we  may  bid  their  Mightinesses 
the  princes  defiance  to  their  beard. 

[Ecveunt  Goetz,  Elizabeth,  Maria. 

Weis.  (alone.)  God  in  Heaven  ! — and  canst  thou  have 
reserved  such  happiness  for  one  so  unwortliy  ? — It  is  too 
much  for  my  heart.  How  meanly  I  depended  upon 
wretched  fools,  whom  I  thought  I  was  governing  by  supe- 
riority of  intrigue,  subservient  to  the  glance  of  homage- 
demanding  princes ! — Goetz,  my  faithful  Goetz,  thou  hast 
restored  me  to  myself— and  my  beloved  ]Maria  has  com- 
pleted my  reformation.  I  feel  free,  as  if  brought  from 
a  dungeon  into  the  open  air. — Bamberg  will  I  nevermore 
see — will  snap  all  the  shamefiil  bands  that  have  con- 
nected it  and  me.  My  heart  rejoices,  never  more  to 
undergo  the  degradation  of  struggling  for  boons  that  may 
be  refused — He  alone  is  great  and  happy  who  fills  his 
own  station  of  independence,  and  has  neither  to  com- 
mand nor  to  obey. 

Jollier  Francis. 

Fran.  God  greet  you,  noble  sir  !  I  bring  you  so  many 
salutations,  that  I  know  not  with  which  to  begin — Bam- 
berg, and  ten  miles  around,  bid  God  greet  you. 

Weis.   Welcome,  Francis!   Bring'st  thou  aught  else? 

JFran.  You  are  in  such  consideration  at  Court  that  it 
cannot  be  expressed. 

Weis.  That  wiU  not  last  long. 

Fran.  As  long  as  you  live — and  after  your  death  it 

VOL.  XII.  2  H 
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wfll  shine  more  lasting  than  the  marble  inscription  upon 
your  monument. — How  they  took  your  misfortune  to 
heart ! 

Weis.   And  what  said  the  Bishop  ? 

Fran.  His  ardent  curiosity  poured  out  question  upon 
question,  without  giving  me  time  to  answer.  He  knew 
your  accident  already;  for  Farber,  who  galloped  from 
Haslach,  had  brought  him  the  tidings — But  he  would 
hear  every  particular — He  asked  so  anxiously  whether 
you  were  not  wounded — I  told  him  you  were  safe,  from 
the  hair  of  your  scalp  to  the  nail  of  your  toe. 

Weis.    And  what  said  he  to  the  treaty  ? 

Fran.  He  would  have  given  up  the  page  and  a  ransom 
to  boot  for  your  hberty.  But  he  heard  you  were  to  be 
dismissed  upon  your  parole,  otherwise  he  had  granted 
to  Berlichingen  all  he  could  ask.  He  charged  me  with 
a  thousand  messages  to  you — more  than  I  can  ever  utter. 
O  how  he  harangued!  and  concluded,  "  I  cannot  live 
without  Weislingen ! " 

Weis.  He  must  learn. 

Fran.  What  mean  ye  ? — He  bids  you  hasten  to  him — 
All  the  Court  expects  you. 

Weis.  Let  them  expect  on — The  Court  will  I  never, 
never  again  see. 

Fran.  Not  see  the  Court ! — My  gracious  Lord,  how 
comes  that  ?  Did  you  know  what  I  know — could  you 
but  dream  what  I  have  seen— 

Weis.   What  may  it  be  ? 

Fran.  The  bare  recital  would  put  me  mad. — Bamberg 
is  no  longer  Bamberg — An  angel  of  Heaven,  in  semblance 
of  woman,  has  taken  her  abode  in  it,  and  it  is  become 
Paradise. 

Weis.  No  more  than  that? 

Fran.   May  I  become  a  shaven  friar,  if  the  bare  glimpse 
of  her  does  not  drive  you  frantic. 
Weis.    Who  is  it,  then  ? 

Fran.  Adela  von  WaUdorf. 
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Weis.   She ! — I  have  heard  much  of  her  beauty. 

Fran.  Heard! — As  well  might  you  say  I  have  seen 
music.  So  far  is  the  tongue  from  being  able  to  rehearse 
the  slightest  article  of  her  beauty,  that  the  very  eye 
which  beholds  her  cannot  drink  it  all  in. 

Weis.   You  are  mad. 

Fran.  That  may  well  be.  The  last  time  I  was  in  her 
company,  I  had  no  more  sense  than  if  I  had  been  drunk ; 
or,  I  may  rather  say,  I  felt  at  that  moment  hke  a  glorified 
saint  enjoying  the  angelic  vision  ! — All  my  senses  exalt- 
ed, and  more  lively  than  ever — yet  not  one  at  their  own- 
er's command. 

Weis.  Enthusiast ! 

Fran.  As  I  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  she  sat  by  him— 
they  played  at  chess — He  was  very  gracious — gave  me 
his  hand  to  kiss,  and  said  much,  of  which  I  understood 
never  a  syllable.  As  I  looked  on  his  fair  antagonist,  her  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  board,  as  if  meditating  a  grand  stroke 
— Traces  of  attentive  intelligence  around  the  mouth  and 
cheek — I  could  have  wished  to  be  the  ivory  king — The 
mixture  of  dignity  and  feeling  on  the  brow — and  the  daz- 
zhng  lustre  of  her  neck  and  breast,  overshaded  by  her 
raven  ringlets — 

Weis.   Thou  art  become  a  poet  upon  the  subject. 

Fran.  I  felt  at  the  moment  the  inspiration  of  a  bard — i 
my  whole  faculties  were  concentrated  in  one  object.  As 
the  Bishop  ended  and  I  made  my  obeisance,  she  looked 
up  and  said,  "  Carry  your  master  the  best  wishes  of  aa 
unknown.  He  must  not  despise  them,  though  he  is 
already  so  rich  in  old  friends." — I  would  have  answered 
somewhat,  but  the  passage  betwixt  my  heart  and  my 
tongue  was  choked.  I  would  have  given  my  whole  reve- 
nue for  permission  to  touch  but  one  of  her  fingers  I  As  I 
stood  thus,  the  Bishop  threw  down  a  pawn,  and  in  stoop- 
ing to  lift  it,  I  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment.  Transport 
thrill'd  through  my  limbs,  and  I  scarce  know  how  I  left 
the  room. 
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Weis.  Is  her  husband  at  Court  ? 

Fran.  She  has  been  a  widow  these  four  months,  and 
is  at  the  Court  of  Bamberg  to  divert  her  melancholy. 
You  will  see  her — and  to  see  her  is  to  stand  in  the  sua 
of  spring! 

Weis.   She  would  make  little  impression  on  me. 

Fran.  I  hear  you  are  as  good  as  married. 

Weis.   Would  I  were  really  so !   My  gentle  Maria  wiU . 
be  the  happiness  of  my  life.     The  sweetness  of  her  soul 
beams  through  her  mild  blue  eyes;  and,  like  an  angel 
composed  of  innocence  and  love,  she  guides  me  to  the 

paths  of  peace  and  felicity! Pack  upland  then  to 

my  castle — Never  will  I  behold  Bamberg,  should  St  Bede 
come  to  guide  me  in  person.  \^E,vit  Weislingen. 

Fran,  {alone.)  God  forbid! — But  let  me  hope  the 
best.  Maria  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  I  can  excuse 
a  prisoner  and  an  invalid  for  loving  her.  In  her  eye  is 
compassion  and  a  melancholy  sympathy — But  in  thine, 

Adela,  is  life — fire — spirit. Would  to — I  am  a  fool^ 

Such  has  one  glance  made  me.  My  master  must  hence 
• — /  too  must  hence,  and  either  recover  my  senses,  or 
gaze  them  quite  away.  \_Exit. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. 

Bamberg. — A  Hall  in  the  Bishops  Palace. 

TJie  Bishop,  Adela,  Liebtraut,  Ladies  and  Courtiers,, 
discovered. 

Bishop.  He  will  not  return,  they  say. 

Adela.   I  beseech  you,  put  him  out  of  your  head. 

Bishop.   What  can  it  mean  ? 

Lieb.  Poh!  The  message  has  been  repeated  to  liinj 
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like  a  paternoster.    He  has  taken  a  fit  of  obstinacy ;  but 
I  think  I  could  soon  cure  him. 

Bishoj}.  Do  so — Ride  to  him  instantly. 
Lieb.   My  commission — 

Bishop.  Shall  be  instantly  made  out.  Spare  nothing 
to  bring  him  back. 

Lieb.  May  I  venture  to  use  your  name,  gracious  lady  ? 
Adela.  Ay,  with  all  manner  of  propriety. 
Lieb.  Know  you  that's  a  wide  commission  ? 
Adela.  Know  you  not  my  rank  and  sex  sufficiently  to 
understand  in  what  tone  I  am  to  be  spoken  of  to  an  un- 
known nobleman  ? 

Lieb.  In  the  tone  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  think  I. 
Adela.  You  will  always  be  a  madcap. 
Bishop.   Well,  well,  take  the  best  horse  in  my  stable — 
choose  your  own  servants,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Lieb.  If  I  do  not,  say  that  an  old  woman  who  deals 
in  curing  warts  and  freckles  knows  more  of  svTnpathy 
than  I. 

Bishop.  Yet,  what  will  it  avail?  Goetz  has  wholly 
gained  him — He  will  be  no  sooner  here  than  he  will  wish 
to  return. 

Lieb.  He  will  wish  it,  doubtless ;  but  can  he  do  it  ? 
The  squeeze  of  the  hand  from  a  prince,  and  the  smiles 
of  a  beauty — from  these  could  no  Weislingen  ever  escape. 
1 — I  have  the  honour  to  take  my  leave. 
Bishop.   A  good  journey ! 

Adela.  Adieu !  [Exit  Liebtraut. 

Bishop.   When  he  is  once  here,  I  must  trust  to  you. 
Adela.   Would  you  make  me  your  lime-twig  ? 
Bishop.  By  no  means. 
Adela.  Your  decoy-duck,  then  ? 

Bishop.   No— that  part  plays   Liebtraut.      I  beseech 
you  do  not  refuse  to  do  what  no  other  can. 

Adela.   I  will  not.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 
Scene  changes  to  Jaxthaiisen — A  Hall  in  Goetzs  Castle. 

Enter  Goetz  and  Hans  von  Selbiss. 

Sel.  Every  one  will  applaud  you  for  denouncing  feud 
against  the  Nurembergers. 

Goetz.  It  would  have  been  a  thorn  in  my  very  heart 
had  I  remained  long  their  debtor.  It  is  clear  that  they 
betrayed  my  page  to  the  Bishop — They  shall  have  cause 
to  remember  me. 

Sel.   They  have  an  old  grudge  at  you. 

Goetz.  And  I  at  them.  I  am  glad  they  have  begun 
the  fray. 

Sel.   These  free  towns  ever  hold  part  with  the  priests. 

Goetz.   Kj,  truly  do  they  ! 

Sel.  But  we  will  make  hell  hot  for  them  ! 

Goetz.  I  wish  the  Burgomaster,  with  his  gold  chain, 
would  come  to  take  a  peep  at  us — He  would  stare  liis 
wits  away ! 

Sel.  I  hear  Weislingen  is  one  of  us — Does  he  really 
join  in  our  league  ? 

Goetz.  Not  immediately — There  are  some  reasons 
•which  prevent  his  instantly  giving  us  assistance ;  but  it  is 
quite  enough  that  he  is  not  against  us.  The  priest  with- 
out him  is  what  the  mass  would  be  without  the  priest. 

Sel.   When  do  we  set  forward  ? 

Goetz.  To-morrow  or  next  day.  There  are  merchants 
coming  from  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg  to  the  fair  at 
Frankfort — We  may  strike  a  good  blow. 

Sel.   So  be  it,  in  God's  name.  | 

SCENE  III. 
Scene  returns  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Bamberg. 
Adela  and  her  Waiting- Maid. 
Adela.  He  is  here,  sayest  thou  ?  I  can  scarce  believe  it. 
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Maid.  Had  I  not  seen  him  myself,  I  should  have 
doubted  it. 

Adela.  Then  Liebtraut  may  coin  the  Bishop  into  gold 
for  such  a  masterpiece  of  skill. 

Maid.  I  saw  him  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  Palace 
— he  rode  a  grey — The  horse  started  when  he  came  on 
the  bridge,  and  would  not  move  forward — The  populace 
thronged  up  the  street  to  see  him — They  rejoiced  at  the 
delay  of  the  unruly  horse — He  was  greeted  on  all  sides, 
and  he  thanked  them  gracefully  all  around.  He  sate  the 
curvetting  steed  with  an  easy  indifference,  and  betwixt 
threats  and  soothing  brought  him  to  the  gate,  followed 
by  Liebtraut  and  a  few  servants. 

Adela.  How  did  he  please  thee  ? 

Maid.  Never  man  so  much — He  is  as  like  that  portrait 
of  the  Emperor,  as  if  he  were  his  son. — (^Pointing  to  a 
picture.^ — The  nose  somewhat  less — but  just  such  kindly 
light-brown  eyes,  and  such  fine  light  hair,  curled  like  a 
boy's — A  half  melancholy  impression  on  liis  face — I  know 
not  how — but  he  pleased  me  so  well — 

Adela.   I  am  curious  to  see  him. 

Maid.   There  were  a  Lord  for  you  ! 

Adela.  You  little  fool ! 

Maid.  Fools  and  children  speak  truth,  quoth  the  proverb. 

Enter  Liebtraut. 

Tiieh.  Now,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve  ? 

Adela.  Horns  from  your  wife  ! — for,  from  the  descrip- 
tion I  hear,  you  have  endangered  the  honour  of  many  a 
family. 

Ijieh.  Not  so,  gracious  lady — you  yourself  will  ensure 
their  tranquillity. 

Adela.   How  did  you  contrive  to  bring  him  ? 

Tiieb.  You  know  well  enough  how  they  catch  wood- 
cocks— and  why  should  I  detail  my  little  stratagems  to 
you  ? — First,  I  pretended  not  to  have  Ijeard  a  word  of 
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his  design  of  retirement,  and  put  him  upon  telling  me  the 
whole  story  at  length — Then  I  saw  the  matter  quite  in  a 
different  light — Could  not  find — could  not  see,  and  so 
forth — Then  I  spoke  of  Bamberg,  and  carelessly  recalled 
to  his  memory  old  connexions  ;  knitted  together  many  a 
broken  association  of  ideas.  He  knew  not  what  to  say 
— felt  a  new  attraction  to  Bamberg,  but  durst  not  give 
way  to  it.  When  I  found  him  begin  to  waver,  and  saw 
him  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  feelings  to  suspect 
my  sincerity,  I  threw  the  halter  over  his  head,  and  by 
the  triple  bond  of  beauty,  court  favour,  and  flattery, 
dragged  him  in  triumph  hither. 

Adela.   What  said  you  of  me  ? 

Lieb.   The  mere  truth — Said  you  were  apprehensible 
about  your  property,  and  had  hoped  in  his  interest  with 
the  Emperor  for  its  security. 
^    Adela.  'Tis  well. 

Lieb.  The  Bishop  will  introduce  him  to  you. 

Adela.  I  expect  them — {Exit  Liebtraut.)  And  with 
such  feelings  have  I  seldom  expected  a  visit. 

SCENE  IV. 
Scene  changes  to  Spessait,  the  Castle  of  Selbiss. 

Enter  Selbiss,  Goetz,  and  George  in  the  armour  and 

dress  of  a  Cavalier. 

Goetz.   So,  thou  didst  not  find  him,  George  ? 

Geo.  He  had  ridden  to  Bamberg  the  day  before  with 
Liebtraut  and  two  servants. 

Goetz.   I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  that. 

Sel.  I  see  it  well — Your  reconciliation  was  too  speedy 
to  be  lasting — Liebtraut  is  a  cunning  fellow,  and  has  in- 
veigled him  over. 

Goetz.   Think'st  thou  he  would  become  a  turncoat  ? 

Sel.   The  first  step  is  taken. 
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Goetz.  I  will  never  believe  it.  Who  knows  what  he 
may  have  to  do  at  Court — his  aflfliirs  arc  unarranged. 
Let  us  hope  the  best. 

Sel.  Would  to  God  he  may  deserve  your  good  opinion, 
and  do  the  best ! 

Goetz.  A  thought  strikes  me ! — George  shall  to  Bam- 
berg, disguised  in  the  spoils  of  the  Bamberg  trooper,  and 
force  the  fellow  to  give  him  the  password — He  may  then 
ride  to  the  town  and  see  how  matters  stand. 

Geo.   I  have  long  wished  to  see  Bamberg. 

Goetz.  It  is  thy  first  expedition.  Take  care,  my  boy  ; 
I  should  be  sorry  if  ill-luck  attended  it. 

Geo.  Never  fear — I  shall  not  go  wrong,  were  fifty  of 
them  to  gabble  about  me.  \_Exit  George. 

SCENE  V. 
Scene  returns  to  the  JBishoj^'s  Palace — His  Cabinet. 

The  Bishop  and  Weislingen. 

Bishop.   Then  thou  wilt  stay  no  longer  ? 

Weis.  You  would  not  wish  me  to  break  my  oath  ? 

Bishop.  I  could  wish  indeed  thou  hadst  not  sworn  to 
them.  But  what  evil  spirit  possesses  thee  ?  Can  I  not 
procure  thee  a  release  from  that  oath  ?  Is  my  credit  so 
trifling  at  the  Imperial  and  Roman  Courts  ? 

Weis.   The  thing  is  done ! — excuse  it  as  you  can. 

Bishop.  1  cannot  comprehend  where  there  was  the 
least  necessity  for  taking  such  a  step — Were  there  not  a 
thousand  other  ways  of  procuring  thy  freedom  ?~Had 
we  not  his  page?  And  would  I  not  have  given  gold 
enough  to  boot?  Our  operations  against  him  and  his 
confederates  had  gone  so  f\ir — —But,  alas  !  I  do  not 
reflect  that  I  talk  to  his  friend,  who  has  joined  him 
■against  me,  and  can  easily  counterwork  the  mines  he 
himself  has  dug. 

Weis.     Gracious  my  Lord 
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Bishop.  And  yet,  when  I  again  look  on  thy  face,  again 
hear  thy  voice — it  is  impossible — impossible  ! 

Weis.  Farewell,  good  my  Lord ! 

Bishop.  I  give  thee  my  blessing — Formerly  when  we 
parted,  I  was  wont  to  say  "  TiU  we  meet  again  ! " — Now 
—would  to  God  we  part  for  ever ! 

Weis.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Bishop.  Perhaps  I  may  next  see  thee  as  an  enemy 
before  my  walls,  carrying  havoc  through  the  fertile  plains 
of  which  till  now  thou  hast  been  the  protector  ! 

Weis.   Never,  my  gracious  Lord  ! 

Bishop.  You  cannot  say  so.      ]\fy  temporal  neighbours 
have  long  had  a  grudge  at  me — but  while  thou  wert  mine 
Go  then,   Weislingen! — I  have  no  more  to  say— 
Thou  hast  undone  much — Go — 

Weis.  I  know  not  what  to  answer.  \_Exit  Bishop. 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran.  The  Lady  Adela  expects  you.  She  is  not  well 
—but  she  will  not  let  you  go  without  bidding  her  fare- 
well. 

Weis.   Come. 

Fran.  Do  we  go  then  for  certain  ? 

Weis.   This  very  night. 

Fran.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  to  leave  the  world — 

Weis.   And  I — yet  I — yet  I  know  not  wherefore. 

SCENE  VL 
Scene  changes  to  Adela's  Apartment. 

Adela  aiid  Waiting-Maid. 

Maid.  You  are  pale,  gracious  Lady ! 

Adela.  I  love  him  not,  yet  I  would  wish  him  to  stay  — 
Seest  thou,  I  may  wish  his  company,  yet  dislike  him  for 
my  husband. 

Maid.  Does  ypur  Ladyship  think  he  wUl  go  ? 
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Adela.  He  has  bid  the  Bishop  farewell. 
Maid.  He  has  yet  a  severe  struggle  to  make. 
Adela.   What  meanest  thou  ? 

Maid.  Gracious  Lady,  the  barb'd  hook  is  in  his  heart 
< — ere  he  tear  it  away,  he  must  bleed. 

Enter  Weislingen. 

Weis.  You  are  not  well,  gracious  Lady ! 

Adela.  That  is  indifferent  to  you — you  leave  us,  leave 
us  for  ever  :  why  do  you  ask  whether  we  Hve  or  die  ? 

Weis.   You  do  not  know  me. 

Adela.   I  judge  you  by  your  actions. 

Weis.   Appearances  are  deceitful. 

Adela.   Then  are  you  a  cameleon. 

Weis.   Could  you  see  my  heart — 

Adela.  I  should  see  fine  things  there. 

Weis.   Surely,  your  own  image — 

Adela.  Thrust  into  some  corner,  like  an  old  family- 
picture  !  I  beseech  you,  Weislingen,  consider  with  whom 
you  speak. — Fair  words  are  a  foul  insult  when  they  are 
belied  by  actions — A  discovered  masquerader  plays  but  a 
pitiful  part.     Your  deeds  tell  us  how  to  think  of  you. 

Weis.  Be  it  as  you  will — I  am  so  agonized  at  reflect- 
ing on  what  I  am,  that  Ihttle  reck  what  the  world  thinks 
me. 

Adela.  You  came  to  take  farewell. 

Weis.  Permit  me  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  will  say 

adieu  ! You  clear  up — I  did  not  think — But  I  am 

troublesome — 

Adela.  I  only  wished  to  assist  your  resolution. — Then 
you  will  away  ? 

Weis.  O  say  rather,  I  must.  Am  I  not  compelled  by 
my  knightly  word — my  solemn  engagement  ? 

Adela.  Go  !  go !  Talk  of  that  to  some  forsaken  damsel 
whose  Corydon  has  proved  forsworn. — Knightly  word ! — 
Nonsense  ! 

Weis.  You  do  not  think  so  ? 
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Adela.  On  my  honour,  you  deceive  yourself.  What 
have  you  promised  ?  and  to  whom  ?  You  have  pledged 
your  alliance  to  a  traitor  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  incurred  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for 
kidnapping  you  upon  the  Imperial  high-road.  Such  an 
agreement  is  no  more  binding  than  an  extorted  unjust 
oath.  Every  child  knows  what  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
robbers — And  there  is  more  behind — By  this  oath  you 
are  to  become  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire — a 
disturber  of  domes*^ic  happiness  and  tranquillity — a  rebel 
to  the  Emperor — the  associate  of  robbers  and  marauders 
— of  Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  Frank  of  Seckingen,  and 
Hans  of  Selbiss  ;  men  with  hearts  hard  as  the  steel  of 
their  blades — With  these  freebooters  canst  thou  have 
aught  in  common  ? — thou,  Weislingen,  with  thy  gentle 
temper ! 

Weis.  Did  but  you  know  them — 

Adda.  I  would  Justice  knew  that  Goetz.  He  has  a 
high  domineering  soul — and  woe  to  thee,  therefore,  Weis- 
lingen ! — Go,  and  try  to  be  his  companion — Go,  and 
receive  his  commands  : — Thou  art  mild,  gentle — 

Weis.  And  he  too — 

Adela.  But  you  are  yielding,  and  he  stubborn.  Soon 
will  he  drive  thee  from  thy  own  opinion.  Thou  wilt 
become  the  slave  of  a  marauding  baron  ;  thou  that  mayst 
command  princes  ! — 'Twere  a  pity  to  dissuade  you  from 
so  glorious  a  situation. 

Weis.  Did  you  but  know  how  kindly  he  received 
me — 

Adela.  Gentle  soul ! — Think  you  so  much  of  that  ?  It 
was  his  duty  as  a  knight — And  what  would  he  have 
gained  by  acting  otherwise — or  what  wouldst  thou  have 
lost  ? — You  would  have  been  but  the  more  welcome  here. 
An  overbearing  man  like — 

Weis.   You  speak  of  your  enemy. 

Adela.  I  speak  for  your  freedom  ;  yet  I  know  not  why 
I  should  take  interest  in  it — Farewell ! 
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Weis.   Permit  me  but  a  moment — (  Takes  her  liand.    A 
pause.) 

Adela.  Have  you  aught  to  say  ? 

Weis.  I  must  hence. 
Adela.   Then  go — 

Weis.  Gracious  Lad}-,  I  cannot. 
Adela.  You  must. 

Weis.   ^lust  this  be  the  last — 
Adela.   I  am  ill — very  unable  to — 

Weis.   Look  not  on  me  thus  ! 

Adela.   Thou  art  our  enemy — Should  we  smile  at  thee  ! 

Weis.   Adela ! 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran.  Noble  sir,  the  Bishop  enquires  for  you. 

Adela.   Go  !  go  I 

Fran.  He  begs  you  to  come  instantly. 

Adela.  Be  "one  !  be  cone  ! 

Weis.  I  do  not  say  adieu  :   I  shall  see  you  again. 

[^Exeunt  Weislingen  and  FRA^■CIS. 

Adela.  Me  again  ?  AVe  must  provide  for  that.  Mar- 
garet, when  he  comes,  refuse  him  admittance.  Say  I  am 
ill — have  a  headach — sleep — any  thing.  This  detains 
him,  or  nothing.  \_Exeunt. 

A  pause.    Re-enter  Weislingen  and  Francis. 

Weis.  She  will  not  see  me ! 

Fran.  Night  draws  on  ;  shall  we  saddle  ? 

Weis.   She  will  not  see  me  ! 

Fran.   Are  you  pleased  to  want  the  horses  ? 

Weis.   It  is  too  late  ;  we  stay  here. 

Fran.   God  be  praised  I  \_Exit. 

Weis.  (alone.)  Thou  dost  stay! — Be  on  thy  guard — 
the  risk  is  infinite.  My  horse  started  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Palace  gate — It  was  my  good  angel  stood  before 
him — he  knew  the  dangers  I  was  hurrying  to  meet.  Yet 
it  would  be  unjust  to  leave  in  confusion  the  affairs  intrust- 
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ed  to  me  by  the  Bishop,  at  least  without  arranging  them, 
so  that  they  may  be  understood  by  my  successor.  That 
I  can  do  without  breach  of  faith  to  Berlichingen  and  his 
league — and  that  done  they  shall  not  detain  me — Yet  it 
would  have  been  better  that  I  had  never  come.  But  I 
will  away  to-morrow  or  next  day — 'Tis  decided,     \_Exit. 

SCENE  VII. 

Scene  changes  to  a  Cottage —  The  Bridal  of  a  Peasant. 

The  Bride's  Father,  Bride,  Bridegroom,  and  other  Country, 
foils,  GoETZ  q/"  Berlichingen,  aiid  Hans  ofSELBiss, 

all  discovered  at  table — Trooj^ers,  Cavaliers,  and  Peasants 

attend. 

Goetz.  It  was  a  good  fancy  to  make  up  your  lawsuit 
by  a  merry  bridal. 

Bride's  Fa.  Better  than  ever  I  could  have  dreamed  of, 
noble  sir — to  spend  my  days  peaceably  and  quietly  with 
my  neighbour,  and  my  daughter  to  look  after  me. 

Bridegr.  And  I  to  get  the  bone  of  contention  and  a 
pretty  wife  into  the  bargain !  Ay,  the  prettiest  in  the 
whole  village.  Would  to  God  we  had  consulted  your 
Honour  sooner ! 

Goetz.  How  long  have  you  been  at  law  ? 

Bride's  Fa.  About  eight  years — For  these  periwig'd 
gentry  never  give  a  decision,  unless  you  can  tear  it  out 
of  their  very  heart.  The  Devil  fly  away  with  the  Asses- 
sor Sapupi  for  a  damn'd  swarthy  Italian ! 

Bridegr.  Yes,  he's  a  pretty  fellow  ;  I  was  before  him 
twice. 

Bride's  Fa.  I  thrice — and  it  cost  me  many  a  fair 
guelder. 

Goetz.  Come,  good  luck  to  the  Bride  !  \_DrinJcs. 

Bride's  Fa.  Amen ! — Aj%  the  Assessor  alone  pick'd 
from  me  eighteen  gold  guelders.     God  curse  him ! 

Bridegr.   Who  ? 
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Brides  Fa.  Why,  who  else  but  Sapupi  ? 
Goetz.  The  judge  ! — That  is  infamous. 
Brides  Fa.  He  asked  twenty :  and  there  had  I  to  pay 
them  in  his  fine  country-house.  I  thought  my  heart 
would  have  broken  with  anxiety.  For,  look  you,  my 
Lord,  I  am  well  enough  off  with  my  house  and  little  farm, 
but  how  could  I  raise  the  ready  cash  ?  He  did  not  even 
leave  me  a  single  gold  cross  to  carry  me  on  my  journey — 
At  last  I  took  courage  and  told  him  my  case :  when  he 
saw  I  was  desperate,  he  thrust  me  from  him,  and  pushed 
me  out  of  doors. 

Bridegr.   Impossible  ! —  Sapupi  ? 
Bride's  Fa.  Ay,  just  he ;  what  do  you  start  at? 
Bridegr.  The  devil!  He  took  fifteen  guelders  from  me 
too! 

Bride's  Fa.   Curse  him ! 
Sel.   They  call  us  robbers,  Goetz  I 
Brides  Fa.   Bribed  on  both  sides ! — That  delayed  the 
judgment — Oh!  the  scoundrel ! 

Goetz.   This  must  not  be  unavenged. 
Bride's  Fa.   What  can  we  do  ? 

Goetz.  Why — go  to  Spurs,  where  there  is  an  Imperial 
visitation  :  make  your  complaint ;  they  must  listen  to  it, 
and  help  you  to  your  own  again. 

Bridegr.  Does  your  Honour  think  we  shall  succeed  ? 
Goetz.  I  could  promise  you  more  surely  if  I  had  him 
by  the  ears. 

Sel.   The  sum  is  worth  the  journey. 
Goetz.  Ay ;  many  is  the  day  I  have  ridden  out  for  the 
fourth  part  of  it. 

Brides  Fa.  (to  Bridegroom.)  What  think'st  thou ? 
Bridegr.   We'E  try,  go  as  it  may. 

Enter  a  Cavalier. 

Cav.  The  Nurembergers  are  set  out. 
Goetz.    Whereabout  are  they  by  this  time  ? 
Cav.  E  we  ride  sharply  we  shall  just  catch  them  iu 
the  wood  betwixt  Burheim  and  Mulilbach. 
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Set  Excellent! 

Goetz.   Well,  my  children,  God  bless  you,  and  help 
every  man  to  his  own ! 

Bride  s  Fa.  Thanks,  gallant  sir !  Will  you  not  pass 
the  night  here  ? 

Goetz.  It  may  not  be.     Adieu ! 

\_Exeunt  Goetz,  Selbiss,  and  Soldiers. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Scene  returns  to  a  Hall  in  the  Bishops  Palace  at  Bamberg. 

Adela  and  Weislingen  discovered. 
Adela.   Time  begins  to  hang  inexpressibly  heavy  here. 
I  dare  not  speak  seriously,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  trifle 
with  you — Ennui  is  worse  a  hundred  times  than  a  slow 
fever. 

Weis.  Tired  of  me  already ! 

Adela.  Not  so  much  of  you  as  of  your  irresolution.  I 
would  you  were  where  you  wished  to  go,  and  that  we 
had  not  detained  you  ! 

Weis.  Such  is  your  sex : — First  they  cherish  with  ma- 
ternal care  our  infant  hopes — then,  like  the  stupid  ostricli, 
leave  them  to  destruction. 

Adela.  You  rail  at  women,  as  the  losing  gambler  tears 
and  curses  the  harmless  cards  which  have  been  the  in- 
struments of  his  loss :  But  let  me  tell  you  something 
about  vien — What  are  you  that  talk  of  fickleness  ?  You 
that  are  seldom  even  what  you  would  wish  to  be, 
never  what  you  should  be.  Holiday  princes ! — the  envy 
of  those  who  see  but  vour  outside.  O  what  would  a 
tailor's  wife  give  for  a  necklace  of  the  pearls  on  the  skirt 
of  your  frock  I 

Weis.  You  are  severe. 

Adela.  It  is  but  the  antistrophe  to  your  satire.  Ere  I 
knew  you,  Weislingen,  I  felt  something  like  the  poor 
tailor's  wife — iHundred-tongued  rumour,  to  speak  with- 
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out  a  figure,  had  exerted  so  many  mouths  in  your  praise, 
that  I  was  tempted  to  think — O  that  I  could  but  see  this 

quintessence  of  manhood,  this  phoenix  Weislingen ! I 

had  my  wish — 

Weis.  And  found  the  phoenix  a  common  bird. 

Adela.   No,  Weishngen,  I  took  an  interest  in  you 

Weis.  So  it  appears. 

Adela.  So  it  was — for  you  really  surpassed  your  repu- 
tation. The  multitude  prize  only  the  show  of  worth ; 
but  I  do  not  examine  so  superficially  as  the  multitude 
those  whom  I  esteem — After  some  time's  acquaintance, 
something,  I  knew  not  what,  was  missing  about  you ;  at 
length  my  eyes  were  opened — I  saw  the  energetic  being 
never  dead  to  the  thoughts  of  fame — that  being  who  was 
wont  to  pile  princely  project  on  project,  till,  like  the 
mountains  of  the  giants,  they  reached  the  clouds,  I  saw 
him  at  once  become  as  querulous  as  a  sick  poet,  as  me- 
lancholy as  a  forsaken  damsel,  and  as  moody  as  an  old 
bachelor.  At  length  I  supposed  something  of  import- 
ance lay  at  your  heart,  and  excused  you  as  well  as  I 
could ;  but  now,  that  from  day  to  day  it  becomes  worse, 
we  must  really  break  off  our  treaty ;  I  hope  you  will  find 
a  companion  for  Ufe  better  able  to  bear  with  you. 

Weis.  Dismiss  me,  then. 

Adela.  Not  till  all  chance  of  your  recovery  is  lost — 
Solitude  is  fatal  in  your  distemper — Alas !  poor  soul ! 
you  need  as  much  petting  as  one  that  has  lost  his  first 
true  love — and  yet  I  won't  give  you  up.  Give  me  your 
hand,  and  pardon  what  my  affection  has  dictated. 

Weis.  Couldst  thou  but  love  me,  couldst  thou  but  re- 
tiu"n  the  fervour  of  my  passion  with  the  least  glow  of  sym- 
pathy— Adela,  thy  reproaches  are  very  unjust.  Couldst 
thou  but  guess  the  hundredth  part  of  my  sufferings,  you 
would  not  treat  me  with  mockery,  indifference,  and 
contempt — thou  wouldst  not  torture  me  in  every  way 
so  cruelly You  smile — To  be  satisfied  with  myself 
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after  the  step  I  have  taken  must  be  the  work  of  more 
than  one  day — To  plot  against  him  who  is  yet  warm  in 
my  affection — 

Adela.  Strange  being! — To  love  him  against  whom 
you  plot,  is  to  send  provisions  to  an  enemy. 

Weis.  I  well  know  there  needs  no  dallying.  He  now 
knows  that  I  am  again  Weislingen  ;  and  he  is  not  a  man 
to  brook  what  I  have  done.  Besides,  Adela,  we  are  not 
so  sluggish  as  you  think.  Our  forces  are  hardy  and  watch- 
ful, our  schemes  cire  going  forward,  and  the  diet  of 
Augsburg  will,  I  hope,  bring  them  to  a  favourable  issue. 

Adela.  You  go  there  ? 

Weis.  If  I  could  carry  a  glimpse  of  hope  with  me ! 

\_Kisses  her  hand. 

Adela.  Ah !  infidel ! — Always  signs  and  wonders  re- 
quired. Go,  Weislingen,  and  accomplish  the  great  work ! 
The  interest  of  the  Bishop,  yours,  mine,  are  all  so 
wrapped  together,  that  were  it  but  policy — 

Weis.  You  jest. 

Adela.  I  do  not  jest.  The  haughty  Duke  has  seized 
my  property — Yours  will  not  long  escape  Goetz  ;  and  if 
we  do  not  unite  together,  and  sway  the  Emperor  to  our 
side,  we  are  lost. 

Weis.  I  fear  nothing.  The  greater  part  of  the  Princes 
are  on  our  side — The  Emperor  needs  assistance  against 
the  Turks,  and  is  therefore  willing  to  favour  us.  What 
rapture  for  me  to  rescue  your  fortune  from  rapacious  in- 
vaders— to  crush  the  mutinous  chivalry  of  Swabia — to 
restore  peace  to  the  bishopric,  and  then ! — 

Adela.   One  day  brings  on  another,  and  Fate  is  mistress 
of  the  future. 

Weis.   But  we  must  lend  our  good-will. 

Adela.   We  do  so. 

Weis.   But  seriously. 

Adela.  Well  then  seriously— Do  but  go — 

Weis.  Enchantress!  \_Excu7it. 
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SCENE  IX. 

Scene  changes  to  Spessart. 

Enter  Goetz,  Selbiss,  and  George. 

Set.  You  see  it  is  as  I  prophesied. 

Goetz.  No,  no,  no. 

Geo.  I  tell  you  truth,  believe  me.  I  did  as  you  di- 
rected, and  with  the  dress  and  password  escorted  some 
peasants  of  the  Lower  Rhine  to  Bamberg,  who  paid  my 
expenses  for  my  convoy  as  a  trooper  of  the  Bishop. 

Sel.  In  that  disguise  ?  It  miglit  have  cost  thee  dear. 

Geo.  So  I  thought  afterwards.  But  a  trooper  who 
thinks  too  mucli  before-hand  will  never  make  a  bold 
-Stroke.  I  came  to  Bamberg,  and  in  the  very  inn  I  heard 
them  tell  how  the  Bishop  and  ^Veislingen  were  friends 
again,  and  how  Weislingen  was  to  marry  the  widow  of 
Walldorf. 

Goetz.  Hearsay ! 

Geo.  I  saw  her  as  she  rose  from  table.     She  is  lovely, 

by  my  faith,  lovely !    He  was  with  her.    We  all  bowed^ 

she  thanked  us  all — He  nodded,  and  seemed  so  pleased — 

They  passed  forwards,  and  every  body  cried,  What  a 

.  handsome  pair ! 

Goetz.   That  may  be. 

Geo.  Listen  farther  : — The  next  day  he  went  to  mass 
— I  threw  myself  in  his  way ;  he  was  attended  by  only 
one  squire ;  I  stood  at  the  steps,  and  whispered  to  him 
as  he  passed,  "  Two  words  from  your  friend  Berlichin- 
gen."  He  started — I  marked  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
in  his  face.  He  had  scarcely  the  heart  to  look  upon  me — 
me,  a  poor  horseboy ! 

Sel.  His  conscience  is  more  degrading  than  thy  situa- 
tion. 

Geo.  "  Art  thou  of  Bamberg?"  said  he. — "  I  bring  a 
message  from  the  Knight  of  Berlichingen,"  said  I,  "  and 
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am  to  enquire" "  Come  to  my  apartment  to-morrow 

early,"  quoth  he,  "  and  we  will  speat  further." 

Goetz.  And  you  went  ? 

Geo.  Yes,  truly,  I  went,  and  waited  in  his  antecham- 
ber long — long ;  and  his  silken-jacketed  pages  flouted  me 
on  all  hands.  Flout  on,  thought  I,  if  I  had  you — At 
length  I  was  introduced.  He  seemed  displeased — But 
what  cared  I  ? — I  discharged  my  errand.  When  he  had 
heard  me  out,  he  put  on  just  such  an  angry  blustering 
look  as  a  coward  that  wants  to  look  brave.  He  wondered 
most  dreadfully  that  you  should  send  a  message  to  him 
by  a  horseboy.  That  piqued  me.  "  There  are  but  two 
sorts  of  people,"  said  I,  "  The  gallant  and  the  base — and 
I  serve  Goetz  of  Berlichingen."  Then  he  began,  took 
every  thing  wrong ;  said,  that  you  had  hurried  his  mo- 
tions, that  he  owed  you  no  allegiance,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Goetz.  Hadst  thou  that  from  his  own  mouth  ? 

Geo.  That,  and  yet  more — He  threatened  me — ' 

Goetz.  It  is  enough.  He  is  lost  for  ever.  Confidence 
and  credulity  have  again  blinded  me.  Poor  Mary !  how 
shall  I  tell  this  to  thee  ? 

Sel.  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  other  leg  than  have 
been  such  a  turncoat. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I. 
The  Imperial  Garden  at  Augsburg. 

Enter  two  Merchants  of  Nuremberg. 

1  Mer.   We'll  stand  here  till  the  Emperor  shall  pass 
He  is  just  coming  up  the  long  avenue. 

2  Mer.    Who  is  with  him  ? 

1  Mer.  Adalbert  von  Weislingen. 
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2  Mer.   The  friend  of  the  Bishop— That's  lucky! 

1  Mer.   We'll  prostrate  ourselves,  and  I'll  speak. 

2  Mier.  See !  they  come. 

Enter  the  Emperor  and  Weislingen. 

1  Mer.  He  looks  displeased. 

JEmp.  I  want  courage,  Weislingen.  When  I  review 
my  past  life,  well  may  I  be  dismayed  at  the  recollection 
of  so  many  half — ay,  and  wholly  ruined  undertakings — 
and  all  because  the  pettiest  feudatory  of  the  empire  pre- 
fers his  own  whims  to  its  welfare. 

[  The  Merchants  throw  themselves  at  his  feet. 

1  2fer.   Most  mighty  !  most  gracious  ! 

JEmp.   Who  are  ye  ?  what  seek  ye  ? 

1  Mer.  Poor  merchants,  from  your  imperial  city  of 
Nuremberg: — Goetz  von  Berlichingen  and  Hans  von 
Selbiss  fell  upon  thirteen  of  us  as  we  journeyed  from  the 
faif  at  Frankfort,  under  an  escort  from  Bamberg — they 
overpowered  and  plundered  us.  We  request  your  im- 
perial assistance  and  redress,  else  must  we  beg  our  bread, 

Emp.  Sacred  heaven !  what  is  this  ? — The  one  has 
but  one  hand,  the  other  but  one  leg — with  two  hands 
and  two  legs  what  would  they  have  done ! 

1  Mer.  We  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to 
look  with  compassion  upon  our  unfortunate  situation. 

Ejnp.  Thus  it  goes : — If  a  merchant  loses  a  bag  of 
pepper,  all  Germany  must  be  in  arms  ;  but  when  business 
occurs  in  which  the  Imperial  Majesty  is  interested,  should 
it  concern  dukedoms,  principalities,  or  kingdoms,  not  a 
man  must  be  disturbed. 

Weis.  You  come  at  an  unsuitable  time.  Go,  and  stay 
here  for  a  few  days. 

Merchants.  We  recommend  ourselves  to  your  protec- 
tion. \_Exeunt  Merchants. 

Emp.  Still  new  disturbances — Tiiey  spring  like  the 
hydra's  heads  ! 

Weis.   Which  can  only  be  checked  by  fire  and  sword. 
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Emp.  Do  you  tliink  so  ? 

Weis.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  since  your  Majes- 
ty and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  have  accommodated 
your  other  disputes.  It  is  not  the  body  of  the  state  that 
complains  of  this  malady — Franconia  and  Swabia  only 
glow  with  the  embers  of  civil  discord;  and  even  there 
are  many  of  the  nobles  and  free  barons  that  wish  for 
quiet.  Had  we  but  once  crushed  Seckingen,  Selbiss— 
and — and — and  Berlichingen,  the  others  would  fall  asun- 
der ;  for  it  is  their  spirit  which  enlivens  the  rest. 

Emp.  Fain  would  I  excuse  these  knights — they  are 
noble  and  hardy.  Should  I  be  engaged  in  war,  they 
would  follow  me  to  the  field. 

Wcls.  It  is  to  be  wished  they  might  know  their  duty — 
Though  even  in  that  case  it  would  be  dangerous  to  en- 
courage their  mutinous  bravery  by  posts  of  trust :  For 
it  is  the  Imperial  mercy  and  mildness  that  they  so  dread- 
fully abuse,  upon  which  the  hope  and  confidence  of  their 
league  rests  ;  and  it  cannot  be  quelled  till  we  withdraw 
the  encouragement  of  their  presumption,  and  destroy 
their  power  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

Emp.  You  advise  force,  then  ? 

Weis.  I  see  no  other  means  of  quelling  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  which  has  spread  itself  abroad.  And  do 
we  not  hear  the  bitterest  complaints  from  the  nobles,  that 
their  vassals  and  bondsmen  attach  themselves  to  the 
side  of  these  restless  beings  ? — a  practice  which  destroys 
all  feudal  subordination,  and  must  produce  the  most 
fearful  consequences. 

Emp.  I  shall  despatch  a  strong  force  against  Berlichin- 
gen and  Selbiss  ;  but  I  will  not  have  them  personally 
injured.  Could  they  be  seized  prisoners,  they  should 
swear  to  renounce  their  feuds,  and  to  remain  in  their 
own  castles  and  territories  upon  their  knightly  parole. 
At  the  next  session  of  the  Diet  we  will  propose  this  plan. 

Weis.  A  general  exclamation  of  assent  and  joy  will 
spare  your  Majesty  the  trouble  of  particular  detail. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 
Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausen. 

Enter  Goetz  and  Francis  von  Seckingen. 

Seek.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  come  to  request  the  heart  and 
hand  of  your  fair  sister. 

Goetz.  I  would  you  had  come  sooner —  Weishngen 
during  his  imprisonment  obtained  her  affections,  and  I 
gave  my  consent.  I  let  the  bird  loose — and  he  now  de- 
spises the  benevolent  hand  that  fed  him  in  his  cage^ 
He  has  flown  to  seek  his  mate  God  knows  where  ! 

Seek.   Is  this  so  ? 

Goetz.   As  I  tell  you. 

Seek.  He  has  broken  a  double  band.     'Tis  well 
you  that  you  were  not  still  more  nearly  connected  with 
the  traitor. 

Goetz.  Yonder  sits  the  poor  maiden,  wasting  her  life 
in  lamentation  and  prayer. 

Seek.   I  will  comfort  her. 

Goetz.  What!  Would  you  think  of  marrying  a  for- 
saken— 

Seek.  It  is  to  the  honours  of  both,  that  you  have  been 
betrayed  by  him.  Should  the  poor  girl  be  caged  in  a 
cloister,  because  the  first  man  she  knew  proved  a  worth- 
less renegade?  Not  so — I  keep  my  purpose — She  shall 
be  empress  of  my  castles  and  heart ! 

Goetz.   I  tell  you  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

Seek.  Do  you  think  I  cannot  efface  the  recollection  of 
such  a  wretch  ?  \_Ea:eunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Camp  of  the  Farty  sent  to  execute  the 
Imperial  Alandate. 

Imperial  Captain  and  Officers  discovered. 
Capt.   We  must  be  cautious,  and  spare  our  people  as 
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much  as  possible.  Besides,  it  is  our  strict  orders  to  over- 
power and  seize  him  ahve.  It  will  be  difficult  to  obey— 
for  who  will  match  him  hand  to  hand  ? 

1  Off.  'Tis  true.  And  he  will  bear  himself  like  a  wild 
boar.  Besides,  in  his  whole  life  he  has  never  injured 
any  of  us,  so  each  will  willingly  leave  to  the  others  the 
honour  of  risking  their  legs  and  arms  in  behalf  of  the 
Emperor. 

2  Off.  'Twere  shame  to  us  should  we  not  fight  him. 
Had  I  him  once  by  the  ears,  he  should  not  easily  shake 
himself  clear. 

1  Off.  If  his  jaws  had  hold  of  you,  they  might  chance 
to  spoil  your  straight  back.  My  gentle,  young  Sir  Knight, 
such  people  don't  fight  like  a  coy  wench  ! 

2  Off.   We  shall  see. 

Capt.  By  this  time  he  must  have  had  our  summons — 
We  must  not  daily.  I  mean  to  despatch  a  troop  to  seek 
him  out. 

2  Off.  Let  me  lead  it. 

Caj)t.  You  are  unacquainted  with  the  country. 

2  Off.  I  have  a  servant  who  was  born  and  bred  here. 

Caj}t.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — Forward !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   IV. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausen. 

Seckingen  alone. 
Seek.  It  goes  to  my  wish!  She  looked  at  me  from 
head  to  foot,  comparing  me  no  doubt  to  her  gallant. — 
Thank  God  I  can  stand  the  scrutiny !— She  answered 
little  and  confusedly,  then  with  more  composure — O,  it 
will  do  some  day !  A  proposal  of  marriage  does  not 
come  amiss  after  such  a  cruel  disappointment. 

Enter  GoETZ. 
Seek.   How  goes  it,  brother  ? 
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Goetz.  Ill : — Laid  under  the  ban. 

Seek.  How? 

Goetz.  There  is  the  summons! — The  Emperor  has 
despatched  a  party  to  give  my  body  to  the  beasts  of  the 
earth  and  the  fowls  of  heaven. 

Seek.  They  shall  first  furnish  them  with  a  dinner  them- 
selves— I  am  here  in  the  very  nick. 

Goetz.  No,  Seckingen,  you  must  leave  me.  Your  great 
undertakings  wiU  be  ruined  shoidd  you  become  the  enemy 
of  the  Emperor  at  so  unseasonable  a  time.  Besides, 
you  can  be  of  more  use  to  me  by  remaining  neuter.  The 
worst  that  can  happen  is  my  being  made  prisoner ;  and 
then  your  timely  good  word  with  the  Emperor,  who  es- 
teems you,  may  rescue  me  out  of  the  distress  into  which 
your  untimely  assistance  will  unremediably  plunge  us 
both.  To  what  purpose  should  you  do  otherwise  ?  The 
cry  is  against  me ;  and  could  they  say  we  were  united, 
it  would  be  only  so  much  the  louder.  The  Emperor 
pours  forth  this  tide  against  me ;  and  I  should  be  utter- 
ly ruined,  were  it  as  easy  to  inspire  courage  into  soldiers 
as  to  collect  them  into  a  body. 

Seek.   But  I  can  privately  send  you  a  score  of  troopers. 

Goetz.  Good ! — I  have  already  sent  George  to  Selbiss, 
and  to  my  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  INIy  dear  bro- 
ther, when  my  forces  are  collected,  they  wiU  be  such  a 
little  troop  as  few  princes  can  bring  together. 

Seek.  It  wiU  be  small  against  the  multitude. 

Goetz.  One  wolf  is  too  many  for  a  whole  flock  of  sheep. 

Seek.   But  if  they  have  a  good  shepherd  ? 

Goetz,  Never  fear! — They  are  mere  hirelings;  and 
even  the  best  knight  can  do  little  if  he  has  not  his  mo- 
tions at  his  own  command.  It  happened  once  to  me, 
that,  to  oblige  the  Palsgrave,  I  went  to  serve  against 
Conrad  Schotten ;  then  they  presented  me  with  a  paper 
of  instructions  from  the  Chancery,  and  said.  Thus  must 
you  conduct  yourself.  I  threw  down  the  paper  before 
the  magistrates,  and  told  them  I  would  have  nothing  to 
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do  with  it ;  that  something  might  happen  unprovided  for 
in  my  instructions,  and  that  I  must  order  my  motions 
from  the  information  of  my  own  eyes. 

Seek.  Good  luck,  brother !  I  will  hence,  and  send  thee 
■what  men  I  can  coUect  in  haste. 

Goetz.  Come  first  to  the  women — I'll  have  you  toge- 
ther :  I  would  thou  hadst  her  promise  before  thou  goest! 

Then  send  me  the  troopers,  and  come  here  in  private 

to  carry  away  my  JNIaria ;  for  my  castle,  I  fear  me,  wUl 
be  shortly  no  abode  for  women. 

Seek.   We  wiU  hope  the  best.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 
Scene  changes  to  Bamberg. — Addas  Chamber. 

Adela  and  Francis. 

Adela.  So,  the  ban  is  to  be  enforced  against  both  ? 

Fran.  Yes — and  my  master  has  the  happiness  to  march 
against  your  enemy  the  Duke.  Gladly  would  I  have 
gone  too,  had  I  not  had  the  still  greater  pleasure  of  being 
despatched  to  jou.  But  I  will  away  instantly,  and  soon 
return  with  pleasant  news — my  master  so  commanded 
me. 

Adela.   How  is  it  with  him  ? 

Fran.  He  is  cheerful — and  commanded  me  to  kiss  your 
hand. 

Adela.  There  ! — Thy  lips  glow. 

Fran,  {aside,  pressing  his  breast.')  Here  glows  some- 
Avhat  yet  more  fiery. — Gracious  lady,  your  servants  are 
the  most  fortunate  of  beings ! 

Adela.   Who  goes  against  Berlichingen  ? 

Fran.  The  Baron  von  Sirau.  Farewell ! — Best,  most 
gracious  lady,  I  must  away — Forget  me  not ! 

Adela.  Thou  must  first  take  some  rest  and  refreshment. 

Fran.  I  need  none — I  have  seen  you! — I  am  neither 
weary  nor  hungry. 
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Adela.  I  know  thy  fidelity. 

Fran.   Ah,  gracious  hidy  ! 

Adela.  You  can  never  hold  out ;  you  7nu.si  repose  and 
refresh  yourself. 

Fran.   Such  care  for  a  poor  youth !  [Exit, 

Adela.  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  He  interests  me 
from  the  heart.  Never  did  man  love  so  warmly  and  so 
true.  [-^•«'- 

SCENE  VI. 

Scene  returns  to  Jaxthausen. 

GoETZ  and  George. 
Geo.   He  would  speak  with  you  in  person.     I  know 
him  not — a  tall,  well-made  man,  with  dark  keen  eyes. 
Goetz.  Bring  him  in.  \_Exit  George. 

Enter  Lerse. 

Goetz.   God  greet  you  ! — What  bring  you  ? 

Lerse.  Myself: — it  is  not  much,  but  that  is  all  I  have 
to  offer. 

Goetz.  You  are  welcome,  doubly  welcome! — A  gal- 
lant man,  and  at  a  time  when,  far  from  expecting  new 
friends,  I  trembled  for  the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  old — ■ 
Y'^our  name  ? 

Lerse.  Francis  Lerse. 

Goetz.  I  thank  you,  Francis,  for  having  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  a  brave  man  ! 

Lerse.  I  made  you  acquainted  with  him  once  before, 
when  you  did  not  thank  me  for  my  pains. 

Goetz.   I  remember  nothing  of  it. 

Lerse.  I  am  sorry  for  that.  Do  you  recollect  when,  to 
please  the  Palsgrave,  you  rode  against  Conrad  Scliotten^ 
and  went  through  Hassfurt  on  an  AUhallow's-eve  ? 

Goetz.   I  remember  it  well. 
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Lerse.  And  twenty-five  troopers  encountered  you  in 
a  village  by  the  way  ? 

Goetz.  Exactly.  I  took  them  only  for  twelve — and 
divided  my  party,  which  amounted  but  to  sixteen,  leaving 
part  in  the  town,  and  riding  forwards  with  the  others,  in 
hopes  they  would  pass  me,  and  be  thus  placed  betwixt 
two  fires. 

Lerse.  But  we  saw  3'ou,  and  guessed  your  intention. 
We  drew  up  on  the  height  above  the  village,  in  hopes 
you  would  attack  us :  when  we  observed  you  keep  the 
road  and  go  past,  then  we  rode  down  on  you. 

Goetz.  And  then  I  first  saw  that  I  had  put  my  hand 
into  the  wolf's  mouth.  Five-and-twenty  against  eight  is 
no  jesting  business.  Everard  Truchsess  killed  one  of  my 
followers.  Had  they  all  behaved  like  him  and  one  other 
trooper,  it  had  been  over  with  me  and  my  little  band. 

Lerse.   And  that  trooper — 

Goetz.  — Was  as  gallant  a  fellow  as  I  ever  saw.  He 
attacked  me  fiercely ;  and  when  I  thought  I  had  given 
him  enough,  and  was  engaged  elsewhere,  he  was  upon  me 
again,  and  laid  on  like  a  fury  ;  he  cut  quite  through  my 
cuirass,  and  gave  me  a  flesh  wound. 

Lerse.  Have  you  forgiven  him  ? 

Goetz.  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
him. 

Lerse.  I  hope  then  you  have  cause  to  be  contented 
with  me,  since  my  pattern  exhibition  was  on  your  own 
person. 

Goetz.  Art  thou  he? — O  welcome!  welcome! — Canst 
thou  say,  Maximilian,  thou  hast  such  a  heart  amongst  all 
thy  servants ! 

Lerse.  I  wonder  you  did  not  sooner  enquire  after  me. 

Goetz.  How  could  I  think  that  the  man  would  engage 
in  my  service  who  attacked  me  so  desperately  ? 

Lerse.  Even  so,  my  Lord — From  my  youth  upwards 
I  have  served  as  a  cavalier,  and  have  had  to  do  with 
many  a  knight.     I  was  overjoyed  to  learn  we  were  to 
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attack  you ;  for  I  had  heard  of  your  fame,  and  I  wished 
to  know  you.  You  saw  I  gave  way,  and  you  saw  it  was 
not  from  cowardice,  for  I  returned  to  the  charge — In 
short,  I  did  learn  to  know  you,  and  from  that  hour  I 
resolved  to  serve  you. 

Goetz.  How  long  wilt  thou  engage  with  me  ? 

Lerse.  For  a  year — without  pay. 

Goetz.  No — thou  shall  have  as  the  others,  and  as  the 
foremost  among  them. 

Enter  George. 

Geo.  Hans  of  Selbiss  greets  you  : — To-morrow  he  is 
here  with  fifty  men. 

Goetz.  'Tis  well. 

Geo.  It  is  coming  to  sharps — There  is  a  troop  of 
Imperialists  come  forwards,  without  doubt,  to  reconnoitre. 

Goetz.  How  many  ? 

Geo.   About  fifty  or  so. 

Goetz.  No  more  ! — Come,  Lerse,  we'U  have  a  crash 
with  them,  that  when  Selbiss  comes  he  may  find  some 
work  done  to  his  hand. 

Lerse.  '  Twill  be  a  royal  foretaste. 

Goetz.  To  horse!  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 
Scene,  a  Wood ;  on  one  side,  a  Morass. 

Two  Inijierial  Troopers  meeting. 

1  Imp.   What  makest  thou  here  ? 

2  Imp.  I  have  leave  of  absence  for  a  little — Ever  since 
our  quarters  were  beat  up  last  night,  I  have  had  such 
violent  fits  of  illness  that  I  cannot  sit  my  horse  for  a 
minute. 

1  Imp.   Is  the  party  far  advanced  ? 

2  Imp    A  good  way  from  the  wood. 

1  Imp  Then  why  do  you  Unger  here  ? 
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2  Imp.  I  prithee  betray  me  not,  I  will  to  the  next 
village  and  get  something  comfortable  ;  it  may  help  my 
complaint. — But  whence  comest  thou? 

1  Imp.  I  am  bringing  our  officer  some  wine  and  meat 
from  the  nearest  village. 

2  Imp.  So,  so  !  he  makes  much  of  himself  before  our 
very  faces,  and  we  must  starve — A  fine  example! 

1  Imp.  Come  back  with  me,  rascal. 

2  Imj].  Call  me  fool  then ! — There  are  plenty  of  our 
troop  that  would  gladly  fast  three  days  to  be  as  far  from 
it  as  I  am.  [  Tramplhig  of  horses  heard. 

1  Imp.  Hear'st  thou  ? — Horses  ! 

2  Imp.   Alas  ! — Alas  ! 

1  Imp.   I'll  get  up  into  this  tree. 

2  Imj).   And  I  into  the  marsh.     [  They  hide  themselves. 

Enter  on  horseback,  Goetz,  Lerse,  George,  and  Cava- 
liers, all  completely  amned. 

Goetz.  Away  into  the  wood,  by  the  ditch  on  the  left 
-then  we  have  them  in  the  rear.  [  They  gallop  out. 

1  Imp.  (descending.)   This  is  a  bad  business — Michael! 

He  answers  not — iNIichael,    they   are   gone!     {Goes 

towards  the  marsh.)  Alas  he  is  sunk! — Michael! — He 
hears  me  not :  he  is  suffocated — Poor  coward,  art  thou 
done  for  ?  {Loud  alarm  and  trampling  of  horses.)  We 
are  slain — Enemies  !     Enemies  on  all  bands  ! 

Re-enter  Goetz  and  George  on  horseback. 

Goetz.  Halt,  fellow,  or  thou  diest ! 

Imp.  Spare  my  life  ! 

Goetz.  Thy  sword! — George,  carry  him  to  the  other 
prisoners,  whom  Lerse  is  guarding  behind  the  wood — I 
■must  pursue  their  fugitive  leader.  {_Exit. 

Imp.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  become  of  the  knight,  our 
officer  ? 

Geo.  My  master  threw  him  head  over  heels  from 
liis  horse,  his  feather-bush  was  the  first  thing  reached 
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the  mire.     His  troopers  got  him  up  and  ran  as  if  the 
devil  drove — March,  fellow  !  [-Exewn/. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Camp  of  Imperialists. 

Captain  and  First  Officer. 

1  Off^.  They  fly  from  afar  towards  the  camp. 

Cap.  He  will  be  hard  at  their  haunches — Draw 
out  fifty  as  far  as  the  mill ;  if  he  follows  the  pursuit  too 
far,  you  ma}"^  perhaps  entrap  him.  ^Exit  Officer. 

[  The  Secniid  Officer  is  borne  in. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  young  sir,  how  like  you  the 
wolf's  jaws? 

2  Off.  O  curse  your  jokes!  The  stoutest  lance  went 
to  shivers  like  glass — He  is  the  devil ! — He  ran  upon  me 
as  if  he  had  been  that  moment  unchained  :  by  Heaven, 
you  would  have  thought  him  a  thunderbolt. 

Cap.  Thank  God  that  you  have  come  off  at  all ! 
2  Off.   There  is  little  to  be  tliankful  for ;  two  of  my 
ribs  are  broken — Where's  the  surgeon?  \_He  is  carried  off. 

{^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausen. 

Enter  Goetz  and  Selbiss. 

Goetz.  And  what  say  you  to  this  business  of  the  ban, 
Selbiss  ? 

Sel.  'Tis  a  stroke  of  Weislingen. 

Goetz.   Thinkest  thou  ? 

Sel.  I  do  not  think  it — I  know  it. 

Goetz.    How? 

Sel.  He  was  at  the  Diet,  I  tell  thee,  and  with  the 
Emperor. 

Goetz,  Well,  shall  we  give  them  another  touch  to-uight? 
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Sel.  I  hope  so. 

Goetz.   We'll  away  then  to  course  these  hares. 

\_Exeunf. 

SCENE  X. 
Tlie  Imperial  Camp. 

Captain,    Officers,  and  Followers. 

Capt.  This,  sirs,  is  doing  nothing.  He  beats  one 
squadron  after  another  ;  and  whoever  escapes  death  or 
captivity,  would  rather  fly  to  Turkey  than  return  to  the 
camp. —  We  must  attack  him  once  for  all  in  a  body,  and 
seriously — 1  will  go  myself,  and  he  shall  find  with  whom 
he  has  to  do. 

Off.  I  am  glad  of  it — But  he  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  knows  everj^  pass  and  ravine  so 
thoroughl}',  that  he  will  be  as  difficult  to  find  as  a  mouse 
in  a  corn  magazine. 

Caj]t.  I  warrant  you  we'll  manage  to  find  him — On 
for  Jaxthausen ;  at  all  events  he  must  appear  to  defend 
his  castle. 

Off.   Shall  we  aU  march  ? 

Capt.  Yes,  truly — Don't  you  know  that  a  hundred  are 
melted  away  already  ? 

Off.  Then  let  us  away  with  speed,  before  the  whole 
snowball  dissolves ;  for  this  is  warm  work,  and  we  stand 
here  like  butter  in  the  sun.     {_E.vcunt — A  march  sowided. 

SCENE  XI. 
A  Hill  and  Wood. 

Goetz,  Selbiss,  and  Troopers. 

Goetz.  They  come  in  full  force — Seckingen's  troopers 
joined  us  in  good  time. 

Sel.  We  had  better  divide  our  force — I  will  take  the 
left  hand  by  the  lull. 


I 
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Goetz.  And  do  thou,  Lerse,  carry  fifty  men  straight 
through  the  wood  on  the  right — Let  them  keep  the  high- 
road— I  will  draw  up  opposite  to  them, — George,  thou 
stayest  by  me — When  you  see  them  attack  me,  then  do 
you  fall  upon  their  flanks  :  we'll  beat  the  knaves  into 
mummy — they  little  think  we  can  hold  them  at  the 
sword's  point.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XII. 

Scene  changes  to  a  Jieighbouring  jmrt  of  the  wood — A  high- 
road —  On  one  side  an  eminence  with  a  ruined  uatchtower  ; 
on  the  other  the  forest. 

Elder  on  march,  the  Captain  of  the  Imperialists,  with  Offi- 
cers, and  his  Squadron Drums  and  Standards. 

Capt.  He  halts  upon  the  high-road  !  That's  too  im- 
pudent. He  shall  repent  it — What !  not  to  lear  the  tor- 
rent that  bursts  loose  upon  him  ! 

Off.  You  will  not  run  upon  iron  pikes  ?  He  looks  as 
if  he  means  to  plant  the  first  that  comes  upon  him  in 
the  mire  with  his  head  downmost — Here  let  us  wait 
him. 

Capt.   Not  so. 
Off.   I  entreat  you — 

Capt.  Sound,  trumpeter — and  let  us  blow  him  to  hell ! 

\_A  charge  sounded — Exeunt  in  full  career. 

Selbiss,   with  his    Troopers,  comes  from  behind  the  hill 

galloping. 
Sel.  Follow  me  ! — Shout — shout ! 

[  Theij  gallop  across  the  stage,  et  exeunt. 
Loud  alarm — Lerse  and  his  party  sally  from  the  wood. 
Lerse.   Fly  to  the  help  of  Goetz !     He  is  surrounded. 
— Gallant  Selbiss,  thou  hast  cut  thy  way — we  will  sow 
the  high-road  with  these  thistle  heads. 

[  Gallop  off.     A  loud  alarm,  with  shouts  and 
firing  for  some  minutes. 
VOL  XII.  2  K 
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Selbiss  is  borne  in  rvounded  hy  two  Troopers. 
Sel.  Leave  me  here,  and  hasten  to  Goetz. 
1   Troop.   Let  us  stay — you  need  our  aid. 
Sel.  Get  one  of  you  on  the  watchtower,  and  tell  me 
how  it  goes. 

1  Troop.  How  shall  I  get  up  ? 

2  Troop.  Get  upon  my  shoulder  ;  you  can  then  reach 
the  ruined  part.        \First  Trooper  gets  up  into  the  tower. 

1   Troop.   Alas  !   alas ! 

Sel.   What  seest  thou  ? 

1   Troop.   Your  cavaliers  fly  to  the  hill. 

Sel.  Hellish  cowards  ! — I  would  that  they  stood,  and  I 
had  a  ball  through  my  head  ! — Hide  one  of  you  fuU  speed 
— Curse  and  thunder  them  back  to  the  field — Seest  thou 
Goetz  ?  {^Exit  Second  Trooper. 

Troop.  I  see  the  three  black  feathers  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult. 

Sel.   Swim,  brave  swimmer — I  lie  here. 

Troop.  A  white  plume — Whose  is  that? 

Sel.   The  captain. 

Troop.  Goetz  gallops  upon  him — Crash .'  Down  he 
goes ! 

Sel.   The  captain  ? 

Troop.  Yes. 

Sel.   Brave!  brave! 

Troop.   Alas !  alas  ! — I  see  Goetz  no  more. 

Sel.   Then  die,  Selbiss  ! 

Troop.  A  dreadful  tumult  where  he  stood — George's 
blue  plume  vanishes  too. 

Sel.  Climb  higher — Seest  thou  Lerse? 

Troop.  No ! — Every  thing  is  in  confusion  ! 

Sel.  No  further — come  down — How  do  Seckingen's 
men  bear  themselves  ? 

Troop.  So  so— One  of  them  flies  to  the  wood — an- 
other— another — a  whole  troop. — Goetz  is  lost! 

Sel.   Come  down — tell  me  no  more. 

Troop.  I  cannot — Bravo !  bravo  !  I  see  Goetz — I 
see  George — I  see  Lerse  ! 
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Sel.   On  horseback  ? 

Troop.  Ay,  ay,  high  on  horseback — Victory !  Vic- 
tory ! — They  fly  ! 

Sel.   The  Imperialists? 

Troop.  Standard  and  all,  Goetz  behind  them  —  He 
seizes  the  standard — he  has  it ! — he  has  it ! — A  handful 
of  men  with  him — My  comrade  reaches  him — they  come 
this  way. 

Enter  Goetz,  George,  Lerse,  a7id  Cavaliers,  on 
horseback. 

Sel.  Joy  to  thee,  Goetz  ! — Victory  !  Victory  ! 

Goetz  (dismoimting.)  Dearly,  dearly  bought? — Thou 
art  sorely  wounded,  Selbiss  ! 

Sel.  But  thou  dost  live,  and  hast  conquered  ! — I  have 
done  httle  ;  and  the  dogs  my  troopers — How  hast  thou 
come  off? 

Goetz.  For  the  present,  well.  And  here  I  thank 
George,  and  thee,  Lerse,  for  my  life.  I  unhorsed  the 
captain — They  stabb'd  my  steed,  and  broke  in  upon  me. 
George  hewed  his  way  to  me,  and  sprang  off.  I  threw 
myself  like  lightning  on  his  horse,  and  he  appeared  sud- 
denly like  a  thunderbolt  upon  another. — How  camest 
thou  by  thy  steed? 

Geo.  A  fellow  struck  at  you  from  behind : — as  he 
raised  his  cuirass  in  the  exertion,  I  stabbed  him  with  my 
dagger.  Down  he  came  ! — and  so  I  rid  you  of  a  back- 
biter, and  helped  myself  to  a  horse. 

Goetz.  Then  we  stuck  together  till  Francis  here  came 
to  our  help  ;  and  then  we  cut  our  way  out. 

Lerse.  The  hounds  whom  I  led  made  a  good  show  at 
first ;  but  when  we  came  to  close,  they  fled  like  Impe- 
rialists. 

Goetz.  Friend  and  foe  fled,  except  this  little  party  of 
my  own  domestics  who  protected  our  rear.  I  had  enough 
to  do  with  the  fellows  in  front ;  but  the  fall  of  their  cap- 
tain dismayed  them — they  wavered,  and  they  fled.  I 
have  their  banner,  and  a  few  prisoners. 
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Sel.   Tlie  captain  has  escaped  you  ? 

Goetz.  They  rescued  him  during  the  scuffle.  Come, 
boys — come,  Selbiss — make  a  bier  of  lances  and  boughs 
•^Thou  canst  not  to  horse — come  to  my  castle.  They 
are  scattered,  but  we  are  very  few  ;  and  I  know  not  what 
troops  they  may  have  in  reserve.     I  will  be  your  host 

and  physician Wine  tastes  so  well  after  action  ! 

[^Exeunt,  carrying  Selbiss, 

SCENE  XIII. 

The  Camp. 

The  Captain  and  Imperialists. 
Capt.  I  could  crush  you  all  with  one  hand.  What! 
to  give  way  !  He  had  not  a  handful  of  people  remain- 
ing. To  give  way  before  one  man  !  No  one  woidd 
believe  it  but  for  a  joke's  sake.  Ride  round  the  country, 
you,  and  you,  and  you  : — bring  up  the  reserved  troops, 
and  collect  our  scattered  soldiers,  or  cut  them  down 
wherever  you  find  them.  We  must  grind  these  notches 
out  of  our  blades,  or  make  pruning-hooks  of  them. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  XIV. 

JaxtJiausen.   ^ 

Goetz,  Lerse,  and  George. 
Goetz.  Poor  Selbiss  is  gone !  We  must  not  lose  a 
moment.  ]\Iy  good  fellows,  I  dare  allow  you  no  rest. 
Gallop  round  and  collect  our  cavaliers.  Most  of  them 
dwell  near  Weilern,  and  there  they  will  most  likely  be 
found.  Should  we  dally  a  moment,  they  will  be  before 
the  castle.  (£a«<«i!  Lerse  «7(f/ George.)  I  must  send 
out  scouts.  It  begins  to  be  warm — Yet  had  I  but  a  few 
stout  fellows — but  not  of  such  fellows  are  the  many  com- 
posed, \_Exit. 
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Enter  Seckingen  and  Marta. 

Maria.  I  beseech  tliee,  Scckingen,  leave  not  my  bro- 
ther !  His  own  horsemen,  Selbiss's,  yours,  all  are  scat- 
tered;  he  is  alone. — Selbiss  is  brought  here  dead,  or 
mortally  wounded.     I  fear  the  worst. 

Sec.   Be  composed — I  will  not  leave  him. 

Enter  Goetz. 
Goetz.   Come  to  the  chapel — the  chaplain  waits — In 
five  minutes  you  shall  be  made  one. 
Sec.   Let  me  remain  here. 
Goetz.   To  the  chapel ! 
Sec.   Goetz  ! 

Goetz.   Will  you  not  to  the  chapel  ? 
Sec.   AVillingly,  and  then — 
Goetz.   Then  you  go  your  way. 
Sec.   Goetz ! 
Goetz.   To  the  chapel ! — Come,  come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XV. 

Camp. 
Captain  and  Officers. 
Capt.  How  many  in  all  ? 
Off.  A  hundred  and  fifty  odd —  » 

Capt.  Out  of  five  hundred. — Set  on  the  march  towards 
Jaxthausen,  before  he  again  collects  his  forces  and  attacks 
us  on  the  way.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE   XVI. 
Jaxthausen. 
Goetz,  Elizabeth,  Maria,  and  Seckingen. 
Goetz.   God  bless  you,  give  you  happy  days,  and  sup- 
port the  children  with  which  he  shall  bless  you ! 

Eliz.  And  may  they  be  virtuous  as  yourselves — then 
let  that  come  which  will. 
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Sec.  I  thank  you ! — And  you,  my  Maria !  as  I  led  you 
to  the  altar,  you  shall  lead  me  to  happiness. 

Maria.  Our  pilgrimage  will  be  in  company  towards 
that  distant  and  high-praised  land. 

Goetz.   Good  luck  to  your  journey ! 

Maria.  That  was  not  what  I  meant — We  do  not  leave 
you. 

Goetz.  You  must,  sister. 

Maria.  You  were  not  wont  to  be  so  harsh. 

Goetz.  You  are  more  affectionate  than  prudent. 

Enter  George. 

Geo.  I  can  gather  no  troopers  :  One  was  persuaded, 
but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  would  not  come. 

Goetz.  'Tis  well,  George.  Fortune  begins  to  look 
cold  upon  me.  Seckingen,  I  entreat  you  to  depart  this 
very  evening.  Persuade  Mary — you  are  her  husband- 
let  her  feel  it. — When  women  regulate  our  motions,  they 
are  more  dangerous  than  enemies  in  the  field. 

Enter  a  Cavalier, 

Cav.  The  Imperial  squadron  is  on  full  and  rapid 
march  hither. 

Goetz.  I  have  diminished  them  by  skirmishes.  How 
many  are  they  ? 

Cav.  About  two  hundred — They  cannot  be  far  from 
hence. 

Goetz.  Have  they  passed  the  river  yet  ? 

Cav.  No,  my  Lord! 

Goetz.  Had  I  but  fifty  men,  they  should  come  no  fur- 
ther— Hast  thou  not  seen  Lerse? 

Cav.  No,  my  Lord! 

Goetz.  Tell  all  to  hold  themselves  ready. — Weep  on, 
my  gentle  Mary —  Many  a  moment  of  pleasure  shall  be  thy 
reward — It  is  better  thou  shoiddst  weep  on  thy  wedding- 
day,  than  that  too  great  joy  should  be  the  forerunner  of 
future  misery. — Farewell,  Mary! — Farewell,  brother! 
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Maria.  I  cannot  away  from  you,  sister — Dear  brother, 
let  us  stay.  Dost  thou  hold  my  husband  so  cheap  as  to 
refuse  his  help  in  thy  extremity  ? 

Goetz.  Yes — it  is  gone  far  with  me.  Perhaps  my  fall 
is  near — You  are  but  beginning  life,  and  should  separate 
your  lot  from  mine.  I  have  ordered  your  horses  to  be 
saddled — you  must  away  instantly ! 

Maria.   O  brother !  brother ! 

Eliz.  (to Seckingen.')  Assist  him  to  persuade  her — Speak 
to  her. 

Sec.  What  can  I  say  ? — Dear  INIaria,  we  must  go  ! 

Maria.   Thou  too  ? — My  heart  will  break! 

Goetz.  Then  stay — In  a  few  minutes  my  castle  will 
be  besieged. 

Maria  (lueeping  bitterly^   Alas  !  alas ! 

Goetz.  We  will  defend  ourselves  as  we  can. 

Maria.   Mother  of  God,  have  compassion  upon  us ! 

Goetz.  And  at  last  we  must  die  or  surrender — Thy 
tears  will  then  have  involved  thy  noble  husband  in  the 
same  miserable  lot  with  me. 

Maria.  Thou  torturest  me  ! 

Goetz.  Remain,  remain! — Seckingen,  thou  wilt  fall 
into  the  grave  with  me,  out  of  which  I  had  hoped  thou 
shouldst  help  me. 

Maria.   We  will  away — Sister — sister ! 

Goetz.  Place  her  in  safety,  and  then  remember  me. 

Sec.  Never  shall  I  repose  a  night  till  I  know  thou  art 
out  of  danger. 

Goetz.   Sister  !  dear  sister !  [Kisses  her. 

Sec.   Away!  away! 

Goetz.  Yet  one  moment ! — I  shall  see  you  again — Be 

comforted,  I  shall  see  you  again {Exeunt  Seckingen 

and  Maria.)  I  drive  her  awa}- — yet  when  she  goes,  what 
would  I  give  to  detain  her ! — Eliza,  thou  stayst  by  me — 

Eliz.  TiU  death!  lExit. 

Goetz.   Whom  God  loves,  he  gives  such  a  wife! 
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Enter  George. 

Geo.  They  are  near! — I  saw  them  from  the  tower. 
The  sun  is  rising,  and  I  perceived  their  lances  ghtter.  I 
minded  them  no  more  than  a  cat  would  do  a  whole  army 
of  mice.     'Tis  true  tec  play  the  rats  at  present. 

Goetz.  Go  to  the  battlements — Look  to  the  gates — See 
they  are  provided  with  stones  and  beams.  We'll  find 
exercise  for  their  patience,  and  their  fury  may  discharge 
itself  at  the  expense  of  their  own  nails — (A  trumpet  from 
without — Go'ETZ  goes  to  the  window.')  Aha!  there  comes 
a  red  gowned  rascal  to  ask  me  whether  I  will  be  a  scoun- 
drel !  What  says  he  ?— (  27/e  voice  of  the  Herald  is  heard 
iiidistinctly,  as  from  a  distance.  Goetz  sjjeaks  at  intervals.) 
A  rope  for  thy  throat ! — {Voice again .)  "  Offended  Ma- 
jesty!"—  Some  parson  has  drawn  up  the  proclamation — 
( Voice  co7icludes,  and  Goetz  answers  from  the  wiiidoiv.') 
Surrender  myself— surrender  myself  at  all  discretion  ! — 
With  whom  speak  ye  ?  Am  I  a  robber  ?  Tell  your 
captain,  that  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  I  entertain,  as 
ever,  all  due  respect ;  but  for  himself,  he  may — 

[_Shuts  the  windoiv  with  violence. — A  shar-j)  discharge 
of  musket  rj/,  answered  by  firing  from  the  castle. 

SCENE  XVII. 
The  Kitchen. 

Elizabeth  preparing  food — to  her  Goetz. 

Goetz.    You  have  hard  work,  my  poor  wife  ! 

Eliz.  Would  it  could  but  last! — but  you  can  hardly 
hold  out  long. 

Goetz.    We  have  not  had  time  to  provide  ourselves— 

Eliz.  And  so  many  people  to  feed! — The  wine  is  well- 
nigh  finished. 

Goetz.  If  we  hold  out  a  certain  time,  they  must  give 
us  articles.     We  keep  them  at  a  fine  distance — They 
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may  shoot  the  whole  day,  and  wound  our  walls,  and 
break  our  windows. — That  Lerse  is  a  gallant  fellow — 
He  slips  about  witli  his  gun  :  if  a  rogue  comes  too  nigh 
— Ba ! — there  he  lies !  [Firing. 

Enter  Cavalier. 
Car.    We  want  live  coals,  gracious  lady! 
Goetz.   For  wliat  ? 

Cav.   Our  bullets  are  spent ;  we  must  cast  new. 
Goetz.   How  lasts  the  powder  ? 
Cav.  There  is  yet  no  want :  we  spare  our  fire, 
[  Firing  at  intervals.  Exeunt  Goetz  atid  Elizabeth . 

Enter  Lerse  with  a  bullet-mould. 
Lerse.  Go,  see  for  lead  about  the  house — meanwhile 
I  will  make  a  shift  with  this — (  Goes  to  the  windoiv,  and 
takes  out  the  lead  frames.)  Every  thing  is  fair.  So  it  is 
in  this  world — no  one  knows  what  a  thing  may  come  to  : 
the  glazier  that  made  these  frames  little  knew  that  the 
work  of  his  hands  was  to  give  some  fellow  his  last  head- 
ach  ;  and  the  father  that  got  me  little  thought  that  the 
fowls  of  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  were  to  pick 
my  bones. 

Enter  George  tvith  a  leaden  spout, 

Geo.  Here's  lead  for  thee  ! — When  we  have  used  the 
half  of  it,  there  will  none  return  to  tell  his  Majesty  "we 
have  not  sped." 

Le7'se  (cidting  it  dotvn.)  A  famous  prize  ! 

Geo.  The  rain  must  seek  some  other  way — But  never 
mind  that — a  gallant  trooper  and  a  smart  shower  will 
always  find  their  road.  [  Thei/  cast  balls. 

Lerse.  Hold  the  crucible — (  Goes  to  the  windoiv.)  Yon- 
der comes  a  fellow  creeping  forward  with  his  popgun;  he 
thinks  our  fire  is  spent — He  shall  have  the  bullet  warm 
fiom  the  pan.  [He  loads  his  carabiiie. 
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Geo.  (sets  down  the  mould.')  Let  me  see — 

Lerse  (fires  from  the  ivindow.')  Yonder  lies  the  game. 

Geo.  One  of  them  fired  at  me  as  I  got  out  on  the  roof 
to  get  the  spout — He  killed  a  pigeon  that  sat  near  me  ; 
it  fell  into  the  spout — I  thanked  him  for  my  dinner,  and 
stepped  in  with  the  double  booty.  [  They  cast  balls. 

Lerse.  Now  let  us  load,  and  go  through  the  castle  to 
earn  our  dinner. 

Enter  Goetz. 

Goetz.  Stay,  Lerse,  I  must  speak  with  thee — I  will 
not  keep  thee,  George,  from  the  sport.     \_Exit  George. 

Goetz.   They  demand  a  parley. 

Lerse.  I  will  out  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 

Goetz.  They  will  require  me  to  enter  myself  into  ward 
in  some  town  on  my  knightly  parole. 

Lerse.  That's  a  trifle — What  if  they  would  allow  us 
free  liberty  of  departure  ?  for  we  can  expect  no  relief  from 
Seckingen.  We  will  bury  all  valuables,  where  they  shall 
never  find  them — leave  them  the  bare  walls,  and  come 
out  with  flying  colours. 

Goetz.   They  will  not  permit  us. 

Lerse.  It  is  but  asking — We  will  demand  a  safe  con- 
duct, and  I  will  sally  out.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  xvin. 

A  Hall. 

Goetz,  Elizabeth,  George,  ajid  Troopers  at  table. 

Goetz.  Danger  draws  us  together,  my  friends !  Be 
cheery — don't  forget  the  bottle  !  The  flask  is  empty — 
Come,  another,  my  dear  wife ! — (Elizabeth  shakes  her 
head.) — Is  there  no  more? 

Eliz.  (low.)  Only  one,  which  I  set  apart  for  you. 

Goetz.  Not  so,  my  love  ! — Bring  it  out ;  they  need 
strengthening  more  than  I. 
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Eliz.  Hand  it  from  the  cabinet. 

Goetz.  It  is  the  last,  and  I  feel  as  if  we  need  not  spare 
it.  It  is  long  since  I  have  been  so  much  disposed  for 
joy {They  fill.)     To  the  health  of  the  Emperor! 

All.  Long  live  the  Emperor  ! 

Goetz.  Be  it  our  last  word  when  we  die  !  I  love  him, 
for  our  fate  is  similar ;  and  I  am  happier  than  he. — He 
must  direct  his  Imperial  squadrons  against  mice,  while 
the  rats  gnaw  his  parchment  edicts.  I  know  he  often 
wishes  himself  rather  dead  than  to  be  the  soul  of  such  a 

crippled  body  as  the  empire (  They  fill.)     It  will  go  but 

once  more  round — And  when  our  blood  runs  low,  hke  this 
flask — when  we  pour  out  its  last  ebbing  drop  (empties 
the  wine  dropways  into  his  goblet),  what  then  shall  be  our 
word? 

Geo.  Freedom ! 

Goetz.   Freedom ! 

All.  Freedom ! 

Goetz.  And  if  that  survives  us,  we  shall  die  happy  :  our 
spirits  shall  see  our  sons,  and  the  emperor  of  our  sons, 

happy  ! Did  the  servants  of  princes  show  the  same  filial 

attachment  to  their  masters  as  j'ou  to  me — Did  their 
masters  serve  the  Emperor  as  I  would  serve  him — 

Geo.  It  is  widely  different. 

Goetz.  Not  so  much  so  as  would  appear.  Have  I  not 
known  worthy  men  among  the  princes  ?  and  can  the  breed 
be  extinct  ? — Men  happy  in  their  own  minds  and  in  their 
undertakings,  that  could  bear  a  petty  brother  in  their 
neighbourhood  without  feeling  either  dread  or  envy ; 
whose  hearts  were  opened  when  they  saw  their  table 
surrounded  by  their  free  equals,  and  who  did  not  think 
free  knights  unfit  company  till  they  had  degraded  them- 
selves by  court  homage. 

Geo.   Have  you  known  such  princes  ? 

Goetz.  Well!— I  recollect,  when  the  landgrave  ot 
Hanau  made  a  grand  hunting-party,  the  princes  and  free 
feudatories  enjoyed  themselves  under  the  open  heaven, 
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and  the  vassals  were  as  happy  as  they ;  it  was  no  selfish 
masquerade,  instituted  for  his  own  private  pleasure  or 
vanity — To  see  the  great  round-headed  peasant  lads  and 
the  pretty  brown  girls,  the  sturdy  hinds,  and  the  respect- 
able ancients,  all  as  happy  as  if  they  rejoiced  in  the  plea- 
sures of  their  master,  which  he  shared  with  them  under 
God's  free  sky ! 

Geo.   He  must  have  been  such  a  master  as  you. 

Goetz.  And  shall  we  not  hope  that  many  such  will 
rule  together  some  future  day — to  whom  reverence  to 
the  Emperor,  peace  and  friendship  with  neighbours,  and 
the  love  of  vassals,  shall  be  the  best  and  dearest  family 
treasure  handed  down  from  father  to  son?  Every  one 
will  then  keep  and  improve  his  own,  instead  of  reckoning 
nothing  gained  that  is  not  ravaged  from  their  neighbours. 

Geo.   And  shall  we  then  have  no  skirmishing  V 

Goetz.  Would  to  God  there  was  no  restless  spirit  in 
all  Germany,  and  still  we  should  have  enough  to  do  1 
We  might  then  chase  the  wolves  from  the  cliffs,  and 
bring  our  peaceable  laborious  neighbour  a  dish  of  game 
from  the  wood,  and  eat  it  together.  Were  that  too 
little,  we  would  join  our  brethren,  and,  like  cherubims 
with  flaming  swords,  defend  tlie  frontiers  against  those 
wolves  the  Turks,  against  those  foxes  the  French,  and 
guard  for  our  beloved  Emperor  both  extremities  of  his 
empire.  There  would  be  a  life,  George  ! — to  risk  one's 
head  for  the  safety  of  all  Germany — (George  springs  up.) 
— Whither  away? 

Geo.  Alas !  I  forgot  Ave  were  besieged — besieged  by 
that  very  Emperor  ;  and  before  we  can  expose  our  lives 
i-n  his  defence,  we  must  risk  them  for  our  liberty. 

Goetz.  Be  of  good  cheer. 

Enter  Lerse. 
Ler.   Freedom  !  freedom  !   You  are  cowardly  poltroons 
— hesitating,  irresolute  asses — You  are  to  depart  with 
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men,  weapons,  horses,  and  armour— Provisions  you  are 
to  leave  behind. 

Goetz.  They  will  hardly  find  enough  to  tire  their  jaws. 

Ler.  (aside  to  Goetz.)   Have  you  hid  the  plate  and 

money  ? 

Goeiz.   No  ! Wife,  go  with  Lerse,  and  hear  what  he 

has  to  say  to  thee. 

SCENE  XIX. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Court  of  the  Castle. 

George,  in  the  stable,  curries  his  horse,  and  sings— 

It  was  a  little  nauglity  page, 

Ha!  lia! 
Would  catch  a  bird  was  clos'd  in  cage. 

Sa!   sa! 

Ha!  ha! 

Sa!   sa! 

He  seiz'd  the  cage,  the  latch  did  draw. 

Ha!    ha! 
And  in  he  thrust  his  knavish  paw. 

Sa!  sa! 

Ha!  ha! 

Sa!  sa! 

The  bird  dash'd  out,  and  gain'd  the  thorn. 

Ha!   ha! 
And  laugh'd  the  silly  fool  to  scorn ! 

Sa!   sa! 

Ha!  ha! 

Sa!   sa! 

Enter  Goetz. 

Goetz.  How  goes  it? 

Geo.  {brings  Old  his  horse.')  All  saddled! 

Goetz.  Thou  takest  it  cheerily. 
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Geo.  As  the  bird  that  got  out  of  the  cage. 

E7iter  all  the  Besieged. 

Goetz.  Have  you  all  your  carabines  ? Not  yet !  Go, 

take  the  best  from  the  armoury — 'Tis  all  one — we'll  ride 
out. 

Geo.  And  laugh  the  silly  fools  to  scorn. 
Ha!  ha! 
Sa !   sa ! 
Ha!  ha! 

SCENE  XX. 
Scene  changes  to  the  Armoury. 

Two  Cavaliers  choosing  guns. 

1  Cav.   I  take  this. 

2  Cav.   I  this— But  yonder's  a  better. 

1  Cav.   Never  mind — Make  ready. 

[  Tumult  and  firing  without. 

2  Cav.  Hark ! 

1  Cav.   (springs  to  the  window.)  Sacred  heaven,  they 
murder  our  master  ! — He  is  unhorsed  ! — George  is  down! 

2  Cav.   How  shall  we  get  off? — By  the  garden-wall, 
and  so  to  the  country.  [JSxit. 

1  Cav.  Lerse  keeps  his  ground — I  will  to  liim — If  they 
die,  I  will  not  survive  them. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I. 

All  Inn  in  the  City  of  Heilbron. 

GoETZ  solus. 
Goetz.   I  am  hke  the  evil  spirit  conjured  into  a  circle— 
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I  fret  and  labour,  but  all  in  vain— The  false  envious 
slaves!— (J5wi!e7- Elizabeth.)— What  news,  Eliza,  ofmy 
dear,  my  trusty  followers  ? 

Eliz.  Nothing  certain :  some  are  slain,  some  are  pri- 
soners ;  no  one  could  or  would  tell  me  more  particulars. 

Goetz.  Is  that  the  reward  of  faith,  of  filial  obedience? 
For  thy  sake — Goetz ! — O  thou  hast  lived  too  long  ! 

Eliz.  Murmur  not  against  our  heavenly  Father,  my 
dear  husband!  They  have  their  reward — It  was  born 
■with  them,  a  noble  and  generous  heart — Even  in  the 
dungeon  they  are  free. — Think  now  of  appearing  before 
the  Imperial  Commissioners — Their  awful  presence,  the 
splendour  of  their  dress,  and  the  golden  chains  which 
mark  their  dignity — 

Goetz.  — Become  them  like  a  necklace  on  a  sow! — 
Would  I  could  see  George  and  Lerse  in  their  dungeon ! 

Eliz.   It  were  a  sight  to  make  an  angel  -n'eep. 

Goetz.  I  would  not  weep — I  would  grind  my  teeth,  and 

gnaw  my  lip  in  fury. What !  the  apples  of  my  eye  in 

fetters  ! — And  have  not  the  dear  boys  loved  me  ?    Never 

wiU  I  rest  till  I  see  them What  1  to  break  their  word 

pledged  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  ! 

Eliz.  Forget  that — You  must  appear  before  the  Com- 
missioners— You  are  in  an  evil  mood  to  meet  them,  and 
I  fear  the  worst. 

Goetz.   When  will  they  admit  me  ? 

Eliz.   They  will  send  a  serjeant-at-arms. 

Goetz.  What — The  ass  of  justice  that  carries  the  sacks 
to  the  mill,  and  the  dung  to  the  field  ?— What  now  ? 

Enter  Serjeant-at-arms. 
Serj.  The  Lords  Commissioners  are  at  the  Council- 
house,  and  require  your  presence. 
Goetz.  I  come. 
Serj.  I  am  to  escort  you. 
Goetz.  Too  much  honour. 
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Eliz.  Be  but  cool. 

Goetz.  Fear  me  not.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Council-house  at  Heilbron. 

The  Imperial  Commissioners  seated  in  judgment — The 
Captain  and  the  2fagistrates  of  the  Citi/  attending. 

Mag.  We  have,  according  to  your  order,  collected  the 
stoutest  and  most  bardy  of  our  burghers  to  wait  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Com.  We  will  communicate  to  his  Imperial  ]\Iajest.y 
the  zeal  with  which  you  have  obeyed  our  illustrious  com- 
mander— Are  they  artisans? 

Mag.  Smiths,  coopers,  and  carpenters,  men  with  hands 
hardened  by  labour — and  resolute  here — 

[^Points  to  his  breast. 

Com.  'Tis  well! 

Enter  Serjeant, 
Serj.   Goetz  von  Berlichingen  waits  at  the  door. 
Com.   Admit  him. 

Enter  Goetz. 

Goetz.  God  greet  you,  my  Lords ! — What  would  ye 
with  me  ? 

Com.  First,  that  you  consider  where  you  are,  and 
with  whom. 

Goetz.  By  my  faith,  I  know  it  well,  my  Lords ! 

Com.  You  do  but  your  duty  in  owning  it. 

Goetz.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! 

Com.   Be  seated.  {^Points  to  a  stod. 

Goetz.  What,  there  ? — Down  below '? — I  can  stand — 
That  stool  smells  of  the  criminal; — as  indeed  does  its 
whole  apparatus. 

Com.  Stand,  then. 
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Goetz.   To  business,  if  you  please. 

Coi7i.   We'll  go  on  in  order. 

Goetz.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it — Would  every  one  did 
as  much ! 

Com.  You  know  how  you  fell  into  our  hands,  and  are 
a  prisoner  at  discretion. 

Goetz.  What  will  }'ou  give  me  if  I  know  no  such  thing  ? 

Com.  Could  I  give  you  good  manners,  I  would  do  you 
a  good  office. 

Goetz.  A  good  office! — Can  i/ou  render  any? — Good 
offices  are  more  difficult  than  the  deeds  of  destruction. 

Sec.  Shall  I  enter  all  this  on  record  ? 

Com.   Only  what  is  to  the  point. 

Goetz.  Do  as  you  please,  for  my  part. 

Co7n.  You  know  how  you  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Emperor,  whose  paternal  goodness  overpowered  his  jus- 
tice, and,  instead  of  a  dungeon,  ordered  you  to  wait  your 
future  doom,  upon  your  knightly  parole,  in  his  beloved 
city  of  Heilbron. 

Goetz.   Well — I  am  here,  and  wait  it. 

Com.  And  we  are  here  to  intimate  to  you  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  grace  and  clemency.  He  is  pleased  to  forgive 
your  rebellion,  to  release  you  from  the  ban,  and  all  well 
deserved  punishment;  provided  you  do,  with  sujipliant 
humility,  receive  his  bounty,  and  subscribe  the  articles 
which  shall  be  read  unto  you. 

Goetz,  I  am  his  Majesty's  true  servant,  as  ever.  One 
word  ere  you  go  farther — My  people — where  are  they? 
— what  is  to  become  of  them  ? 

Co7ii.   That  concerns  you  not. 

Goetz.  So  may  the  Emperor  turn  his  face  from  you  in 
your  need! — They  were  my  companions,  and  they  are 
so — What  have  you  done  with  them? 

Coin.   We  owe  you  no  account  of  that. 

Goetz.  Ah!  I  had  forgot — Never  was  promise  kept 
by  you  to  the  oppressed.     But,  hush ! 

Com.   Our  business  is  to  lay  the  articles  before  you.— 

VOL.  XII.  2  L 
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Throw  yourself  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  and  by  humble 
supplication  you  may  find  the  true  way  to  save  the  life 
and  freedom  of  your  associates. 

Goetz.  Your  paper ! 

Com.   Secretary,  read  it. 

Sec.  (7-eads.)  "  I  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  make  public 
acknowledgment,  by  these  presents,  that  I  having  lately 
risen  in  rebellion  against  the  Emperor  and  Empire" 

Goetz.  'Tis  false! — I  never  offended  citlier. 

Com.  Compose  yourself,  and  hear  further. 

Goetz.  I  will  not  compose  myself,  and  I  will  hear  no 
further.  Let  any  one  arise  and  bear  witness — Have  I 
ever  taken  a  step  against  the  Emperor,  or  against  the 
House  of  Austria? — Have  I  not  in  all  my  feuds  con- 
ducted myself  as  one  who  felt  what  all  Germany  owes 
to  its  head — and  what  the  free  knights  and  feudatories 
owe  to  their  liege  lord  the  Emperor? — I  should  be  a  liar 
and  a  slave  could  I  be  persuaded  to  subscribe  that  paper. 

Com.  Yet  we  have  strict  orders  to  persuade  you  by 
fair,means,  or  else  to  throw  you  into  jail. 

Goetz.  Into  jail  ?— Me  ? 

Com.  Where  you  may  expect  your  fate  from  the  hands 
of  Justice,  since  you  will  not  talve  it  from  those  of 
Mercy. 

Goetz.  To  jail!  You  abuse  the  Imperial  power. — ^^To 
jail!  That  was  never  his  command. — What,  ye  traitors, 
to  dig  a  pit  for  me,  and  hang  out  your  oath,  your  knightly 
honour,  as  the  lure !  To  promise  me  permission  to  ward 
myself  on  parole,  and  then  to  break  your  treaty ! 

Com.    We  owe  no  faith  to  robbers. 

Goetz.  Wert  thou  not  the  representative  of  my  prince, 
whom  I  respect  even  in  the  vilest  counterfeit,  thou 
shouldst  swallow  that  word,  or  choke  upon  it.  I  was 
taken  in  honourable  though  private  war.  Thou  mightest 
thank  God  that  gave  thee  glory,  hadst  thou  ever  done  as 
gallant  deeds  as  the  least  with  which  I  am  charged. — r 
(^Tlie  Commissioner  maJces  a  sign  to  the  Magistrates  of  Heil- 
bron,  who  go  out.) — Because  I  would  not  join  the  iniqui- 
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tous  confederacy  of  the  great,  because  I  would  not  grasp 
at  the  souls  and  livings  of  the  helpless — 'Tis  in  this  lies 
my  crime! — I  defended  my  own  life  and  the  freedom  of 
my  children — See  ye  any  rebellion  in  that?  The  Empe- 
ror and  Empire  were  blinded  to  our  hard  case  by  your 
flatteries.  I  have,  God  be  praised!  one  hand,  and  I 
have  dpne  my  best  to  use  it  well. 

Enter  a  Party  of  Artisans,  armed  with  halberds  and  swords. 

Goetz.   What  means  this  ?  ■ 

Com.  Ye  will  not  hearken Apprehend  him ! 

Goetz.  Is  that  the  purpose  ? — Let  not  the  man  whose 
ear  does  not  itch  come  too  near  me  ;  one  salutation  from 
my  trusty  iron  fist  shall  cure  him  of  headach,  toothach, 
and  every  ach  under  the  wide  heaven ! 

[  Thei/  make  at  him — He  strikes  one  down,  andsnatclies 
a  sword  from  another —  They  stand  aloof. 

Com.   Surrender! 

Goetz  {with  the  sivord  drawn.)  What!  Wot  ye  not  that 
depends  but  upon  myself  to  make  way  through  all  these 
hares  and  gain  the  open  field.  ?  But  I  will  teach  you  how 
a  man  should  keep  his  word. — Promise  to  allow  me  free 
ward,  and  I  give  up  my  sword,  and  am  again  your  prisoner. 

Com.  How !  Would  you  treat  with  your  Emperor 
sword  in  hand? 

Goetz.  God  forbid ! — only  with  you  and  your  worthy 
companions ! — You  may  go  home,  good  people :  here 
deliberation  is  of  no  avail,  and  from  me  there  is  nothins 
to  gam  save  bruises. 

Com.  Seize  him,  I  say! — What!  does  your  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor  supply  you  with  no  courage  ? 

Goetz.  No  more  than  the  Emperor  supplies  them  with 
plaster  for  the  wounds  which  their  courage  would  earn 
for  them. 

A  Police-  Officer  enters  hastily. 
Off.   The  warder  has  just  discovered  from  the  castle- 
tower  a  troop  of  more  than  two  hundred  horsemen  has- 
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tening  towards  the  town.     They  have  already  gained  the 
hill,  and  seem  to  threaten  an  attack. 

Com.   Alas !  alas  !   What  can  this  mean  ? 

A  Soldier  enters. 
Sol.  Francis  of  Seckingen  waits  at  the  drawbridge,  and 
informs  you  that  he  has  heard  how  perfidiously  you  have 
dealt  with  Iiis  brotlier-in-law,  and  how  fruitless  has  been 
every  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Council  of  Heilbron. 
He  is  now  come  to  insist  upon  that  justice ;  and  if  re- 
fused it,  he  will  fire  the  four  corners  of  your  town  witliin 
an  hour,  and  abandon  it  to  be  plundered  by  his  vassals. 

Goetz.   My  gallant  brother ! 

Com.  Withdraw,  Goetz! — {^He  steps  aside.) — What  is 
to  be  done  ? 

Mag.  Have  compassion  upon  us  and  our  town ! — Sec- 
kingen is  inexorable  in  his  wrath — he  will  keep  his  vow. 

Com.  Shall  we  forget  what  is  due  to  ourselves  and  the 
Emperor  ? 

Cap.  Well  said,  if  we  had  but  men  to  support  our 
dignity ;  but  as  we  are,  a  show  of  resistance  would  only 
make  matters  worse. — We  must  gain  time. 

Mag.  We  had  better  apply  to  Goetz  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  us — I  feel  as  the  flames  were  rising  already. 

Com.  Let  Goetz  approach. 

Goetz.   What  would  ye  ? 

Co7n.  Thou  wilt  do  well  to  dissuade  thy  brother-in-law 
from  his  rebellious  interference.  Instead  of  rescuing  thee, 
he  will  only  plunge  thee  deeper  in  destruction,  and  be- 
come the  companion  of  thy  fall ! 

Goetz  (spies  Elizabeth  at  tJie  door,  and  spealis  to  her 
aside.)  Go — tell  him  instantly  to  break  in  and  force  his 
way  hither,  only  to  spare  the  town.  As  for  the  rascals 
here,  if  they  oppose  him,  let  him  use  force ;  there  would 
be  no  great  matter  had  he  a  fair  pretext  for  knocking 
them  all  upon  the  head. 

[  Trampling  and  galloping  heard. — All  the  Magistrates 
show  signs  of  consternation. 
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SCENE  III. 

Scene  changes  to  the  front  of  the  Council-house,  beset  hy 
Seckingeris  Cavaliers. — A  Pause. 

Enter  Seckingen  and  Goetz  from  the  Council-house. 
Goetz.   This  was  help  from  Heaven! — How  earnest 
thou  so  much  to  our  wish,  and  beyond  our  hope,  bro- 
ther? 

Sec.  Without  witchcraft.  I  had  despatched  two  or 
three  messengers  to  learn  how  it  fared  with  thee,  and 
heard  from  them  of  this  villany — I  set  out  instantly,  and 
now  you  have  the  power  in  your  hand. 

Goetz.  I  ask  nothing  but  knightly  ward  upon  my  parole. 
Sec.  You  are  too  moderate.  Avail  yourself  of  for- 
tune, wliich  for  once  has  placed  worth  above  malice! 
They  were  doing  injustice ;  we'll  greet  them  with  no 
kisses  for  their  pains.  They  have  misused  the  royal  au- 
thority, and,  if  I  know  the  Emperor,  he  will  make  thee 
ample  reparation. — You  ask  too  little. 

Goetz.  I  have  ever  been  content  with  little. 
Sec.  And  hence  hast  thou  ever  been  cut  short  even 
of  that  little.  My  proposal  is,  that  they  shall  release 
your  servants,  and  permit  you  all  to  return  to  your  castle 
upon  your  parole — not  to  leave  it  till  the  Emperor's  plea- 
sure be  known — You  will  be  safer  there  than  here. 

Goetz.  They  will  say  my  property  is  escheated  to  the 
Emperor. 

Sec.  So  say  we — but  still  thou  mayst  dwell  there, 
and  keep  it  for  his  service  till  he  restores  it  to  thee  again. 
Let  them  wind  like  eels  in  the  mud,  they  shall  not  escape 
us ! — They  will  talk  of  the  Imperial  dignity — of  their 
orders — We'll  take  that  risk  upon  ourselves  : — I  know 
the  Emperor,  and  have  some  influence  with  him — He 
has  ever  wished  to  have  thee  in  his  service — Thou  wilt 
not  be  long  in  thy  castle  ere  thou  art  summoned  to  serve 
him. 
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Goetz.   God  grant  it  ere  I  forget  the  use  of  arms! 

Sec.  Valour  can  never  be  forgot,  as  it  can  never  be 
learnt.  Fear  nothing !  When  once  thou  art  settled,  I 
will  seek  the  Imperial  Court,  Avhere  my  enterprises  be- 
gin to  ripen — Good  fortune  seems  to  smile  on  them — I 
want  only  to  sound  the  Emperor's  mind.  The  towns  of 
Triers  and  Pfalz  as  soon  expect  that  the  sky  should  fall, 
as  that  I  should  come  down  upon  their  heads — But  I 
will  come  like  a  storm  of  hail  on  the  unsuspecting  travel- 
ler ;  and  if  I  am  successful,  thou  shalt  soon  be  brother  to 
a  prince.     I  had  hoped  for  thy  hand  in  this  undertaking. 

Goetz  (looks  at  his  /ia7icl.)  O !  that  explains  to  me  the 
dream  I  had  the  morning  that  I  promised  Maria  to  Weis- 
lingen. — I  thought  he  professed  eternal  fidelity,  and  held 
my  iron  hand  so  fast  that  it  loosened  from  the  arm.— 
Alas !   I  am  at  this  moment  more  helpless,  and  fenceless, 

than  when  it  was  shot  from  me, Weislingen!   Weis- 

lingen  ! 

Sec.  Forget  the  traitor !  —  We  will  darken  his  pro- 
spects and  cross  his  plans,  till  shame  and  remorse  shall 
gnaw  him  to  death. — I  see,  I  see  the  downfall  of  my  ene- 
mies, of  thine — Goetz — only  half  a-year. 

Goetz.  Thy  soul  soars  high  ! — I  know  not  how,  but 
for  some  time  no  fair  prospects  have  smiled  upon  mine — 
I  have  been  in  distress — I  have  been  a  prisoner  ere  now, 
but  never  before  did  I  experience  such  a  depression. 

Sec.  Fortune  gives  spirits — Come,  let  us  to  the  peri- 
wigs— They  have  had  our  conditions  long  enough — we 
must  call  for  their  resolution.  [JSaTU7it. 

SCENE  IV. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Palace  of  Adela— Augsburg. 

Ad  EL  A  and  Weislingen  discovered. 
Adela.   This  is  detestable. 
Weis.   I  have  gnashed  my  very  teeth — So  fair  a  pro- 
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spect — so  well  followed  out — and  at  last  to  leave  him  in 
possession  of  his  castle  as  before  ! — That  damn'd  Seckin- 
gen! 

Adela.  The  Commissioners  should  not  have  consented. 

Weis.  They  were  in  the  net — What  else  could  they 
do  ?  Seckingen,  the  haughty  and  furious  chief,  thun- 
dered fire  and  sword  at  their  ear. — I  hate  him — His  power 
waxes  like  a  mountain  torrent — let  it  but  gain  two  brooks, 
and  others  come  pouring  to  its  aid. 

Adela.  Have  they  no  emperor  ? 

Weis.  My  dear  wife — Old  and  feeble  :  he  is  only  the 
shadow  of  what  he  should  be — When  he  heard  what  was 
done,  and  I  proposed  to  lead  the  readiest  forces  in  his 
service  against  them  :  "  Let  them  be  !"  said  he  ;  "  I  can 
spare  my  old  Goetz  his  little  fortress,  and  if  he  confines 
himself  to  it,  of  what  can  you  complain  V" — We  spoke  of 
the  welfare  of  the  state  :  "  O,"  said  he,  "that  I  had  re- 
jected every  advice  which  pushed  me  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  an  individual  to  my  own  ambition  ! " 

Adela.   He  has  lost  the  very  spirit  of  a  prince ! 

Weis.  We  broke  loose  against  Seckingen — "  He  is  my 
faithful  servant,"  said  he  ;  "  for  if  he  has  not  acted  by  my 
express  order,  he  has  performed  what  I  would  have  wished 
better  than  my  plenipotentiaries,  and  I  can  ratify  what 
he  had  done  as  well  after  as  before." 

Adela.  'Tis  enough  to  make  one  tear  one's  very  flesh! 

Weis.  Yet  I  have  not  entirely  renounced  hope.  Goetz 
has  given  his  parole  to  remain  quiet  in  his  castle — 'Tis 
an  impossibility  for  him  to  keep  his  promise,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  some  new  subject  of  complaint. 

Adela.  'Tis  the  more  likely,  as  we  may  hope  that  the 
old  Emperor  will  soon  leave  the  world,  and  Charles,  his 
gallant  successor,  promises  to  bear  a  princely  mind. 

Weis.  Charles ! — He  is  neither  chosen  nor  crowned 
king  of  the  Eomans. 

Adela.  Who  does  not  expect  and  hope  that  event? 
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Weis.  You  speak  so  warmly  that  one  might  think  you 
saw  him  with  partial  eyes. 

Adela.  You  injure  me,  Weislingen.  For  what  do  you 
take  me  ? 

Weis.  I  do  not  mean  to  offend — but  I  cannot  be  silent 
upon  the  subject — Charles's  very  unusual  attentions  to 
thee  distress  me. 

Adela.   And  do  I  receive  them  as  it — 

Weis.  Thou  art  a  woman— and  no  woman  hates  a  flat- 
terer. 

Adela.   This  from  you  ? 

Weis.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  the  dreadful  thought, 
Adela! 

Adela.  Can  I  not  cure  thee  of  this  folly  ? 

Weis.   When  thou  wilt — Thou  canst  leave  the  Court. 

Adela.  By  what  way  or  pretence  ?  Thou  art  here — 
Must  I  leave  thee  and  all  my  friends,  to  shut  myself  up 
with  owls  in  your  desolate  castle  ?  No,  Weislingen,  that 
will  never  do ;  set  thy  heart  at  ease,  thou  knowest  I  love 
thee. 

Weis.   That  is  the  sheet  anchor  while  the  cable  holds ! 

[Exit. 

Adela.  Takest  thou  it  so  ?  It  is  in  vain.  The  un- 
dertakings of  my  bosom  are  too  great  to  brook  thy  inter- 
ruption. Charles — the  great,  the  gallant  Charles — the 
future  emperor — shall  he  be  the  only  man  not  flattered 
to  obey  my  power  ?  Think  not,  Weislingen,  to  prevent 
it — Soon  shalt  thou  to  earth,  if  my  way  lies  over  thee ! 

Enter  Francis.     He  gives  a  letter. 

Adela.  Hadst  thou  it  from  Charles's  own  hand  ? 

Fran.  Yes. 

Adela.   What  ails  thee? — Thou  look'st  mournful! 

Fran.  It  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should  pine  away  and 
waste  the  fairest  years  of  hope  in  agonizing  despair. 

Adela  (aside.)  I  pity  him — Be  of  good  courage,  youth! 
I  feel  thy  love  and  truth,  and  will  not  be  ungrateful. 
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Fran,  (sorrowfidly.)  Ere  you  can  resolve  to  succour  me, 
I  shall  be  gone  from  you — Heaven  !  And  there  boils 
not  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  but  what  is  your  own — 
I  have  not  even  a  feeling  but  to  love  and  to  serve  you! 

Adela.   My  dear  Francis ! 

Fran.  You  flatter  me — (Bursts  into  tears.)  Does  this 
attachment  deserve  only  to  be  sacrificed  to  another — 
only  to  see  all  your  thoughts  fixed  upon  Charles  ? 

Adela.  You  know  not  what  you  wish,  and  yet  less 
what  you  speak. 

Fran,  (stamping  betivixt  remorse  and  rage.')  No  more 
will  I  be  your  slave,  your  go-between! 

Adela.  Francis,  you  forget  yourself. 

Fran.  To  sacrifice  at  once  myself  and  my  beloved 
master — 

Adela.   Go  from  my  sight ! 

Fran.  Gracious  lady  ! 

Adela.  Go,  betray  to  thy  beloved  master  the  secret  of 
my  soul ! — Fool  that  I  was !  I  thought  thee  what  thou 
art  not. 

Fran.  Dear  lady  !  you  know  not  how  I  love  thee. 

Adela.  And  thou,  whom  I  thought  my  friend — so  near 
my  heart — go,  betray  me. 

Fran.  Rather  would  I  tear  the  heart  from  my  body! — 
Forgive  me,  gentle  lady!  my  heart  is  too  full,  ray  senses 
forsake  me. 

Adela.   Thou  dear,  hot-headed  boy! 

[She  takes  him  hy  both  hands,  and  draws  him  towards 
her.     He  throws  himself  weeping  upon  her  neck. 

Adela.   Leave  me ! 

Fran.  (Jiis  voice  choked  by  tears.)   God!    God! 

Adela.  Leave  me  !— Walls  are  traitors— Leave  me ! — 
(Breaks from  him.)  Be  but  steady  in  faith  and  love,  the 
fairest  reward  is  thy  own.  [Exit, 

Fra?i.  The  fairest  reward!  Let  me  but  live  till  that 
moment— I  could  murder  my  father,  were  he  an  obstacle 
to  its  arrival!  lExit, 
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SCENE  V. 

Scene  changes  to  JaxtJiausen. 

GoETZ  seated  at  a  table  with  writing  materials.  Elizabeth 
sits  beside  him  with  her  work. 

Goetz.  This  idle  life  does  not  suit  me.  My  imprison- 
ment becomes  daily  more  painful ;  I  would  I  could  sleep, 
or  amuse  myself  with  trifling. 

Eliz.  Continue  writing  the  memoirs  thou  hast  com- 
menced of  thy  own  deeds.  Give  thy  friends  evidence 
under  thy  hand  to  put  thy  enemies  to  shame  ;  make  thy 
noble  neighbours  acquainted  with  thy  real  character. 

Goetz.  Alas !  writing  is  but  busy  idleness  ;  it  comes 
slowly  on  with  me.  While  I  write  what  I  have  done,  I 
lament  the  misspent  time  in  which  I  might  do  more. 

Eliz.  (tales  the  writing.')  Thou  art  now  at  thy  first 
imprisonment,  at  Heilbron. 

Goetz.  That  was  always  an  unlucky  place  to  me. 

Eliz.  (reads.)  "  One  of  the  confederates  told  me,  that 
I  had  acted  foolislily  in  espousing  the  cause  of  my  very 
worst  foes ;  but  that  I  might  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I 
should  be  honourably  dealt  by." — And  what  didst  thou 
answer  .f*   Write  on. 

Goetz.  I  said,  Have  1  so  often  risked  my  life  for  the 
goods  and  gold  of  others,  and  should  I  not  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  my  knightly  word? 

Eliz.   Thus  does  fame  speak  of  thee. 

Goetz.  They  shall  not  rob  me  of  this  honour.  They 
have  taken  from  me  all— property — liberty — 

Eliz.  1  happened  once  to  stand  in  an  inn  near  the 
Lords  of  Millenberg  and  Singlingen,  who  knew  me  not 
— Then  I  experienced  rapture  as  at  the  birth  of  my  first- 
born :  they  extolled  thee  to  each  other,  and  said.  He  is 
the  mirror  of  knighthood,  noble  and  merciful  in  prosperity, 
dauntless  and  true  in  misfortune. 

Goetz.  Let  them  show  me  where  I  have  preferred  my 
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interest  to  my  honour.  God  knows,  my  ambition  has 
ever  been  to  labour  for  my  neighbour  as  for  myself,  and 
to  acquire  the  fame  of  a  gallant  and  irreproachable  knight, 
rather  than  princedoms  or  power ;  and,  God  be  praised ! 
I  have  gained  the  meed  of  my  labour. 

Enter  George  and  Lerse  with  game. 

Goetz.   Good  luck  to  my  gallant  huntsmen  ! 

Geo.  Such  are  we  become  from  gallant  cavaliers- 
Boots  can  be  cut  down  into  buskins. 

Lerse.  The  chase  is  always  something — 'Tis  an  image 
of  war. 

Geo.  Yes — if  we  were  not  always  crossed  by  these 
Imperial  gamekeepers.  Don't  you  recollect,  my  Lord, 
bow  you  prophesied  we  should  become  huntsmen  when 
the  world  mended?  We  are  become  so,  without  any 
great  chance  of  the  other  event. 

Goetz.  What  goes  on  without? — We  are  cooped  up 
here  in  a  circle. 

Geo.  These  are  mark-worthy  times  ! — For  eight  days 
a  horrible  comet  has  been  seen — all  Germany  fears  that 
it  denotes  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  who  is  very  ill. 

Goetz.   Ill  ? — Our  weal  then  is  at  an  end. 

Lerse.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  here  are  shocking 
commotions ;  the  peasants  have  made  a  formidable  insur- 
rection. 

Goetz.   Where? 

Lerse.  In  the  heart  of  Swabia;  they  plunder,  burn, 
and  slay.     I  fear  me  they  will  sack  the  whole  country. 

Geo.  It  is  a  horrible  warfare  ! — They  have  already 
arisen  in  a  hundred  places,  and  daily  increase  in  number. 
A  hurricane  too  has  lately  torn  up  whole  forests;  and  in 
the  place  where  the  insurrection  began,  have  been  seen 
jn  the  sky  two  fiery  swords  crossing  each  other. 

Goetz.   God  preserve  my  poor  friends  and  neighbours  ! 

Geo.   Alas  !  that  we  dare  not  ride  out !  {^Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  a    Village  plundered  by  the  Insurgent  Peasantry. 

Shrieks  and  tumult.     Women,  old  Men,  and  Children  fly 

across  the  Stage. 

Old  Man.   Away !  away !  fly  from  the  murdering  dogs. 

Woman.  Sacred  Heaven !  How  blood-red  is  the  hea- 
ven !  how  blood-red  the  rising  sun ! 

Another.  'Tis  fire! 

A  Third.   My  husband !  my  husband ! 

Old  Man.  Away!  away! — To  the  wood!       [Exeunt. 

Enter  Link  and  Insurgents. 
Link.   Whoever  opposes  you,  down  with  him !    Let 
none  of  the  booty  be  left — Plunder  clean  and  quick— We 
must  soon  set  fire — 

Enter  Mezler  coming  down  the  hill. 

Mez.  How  goes  it,  Link  ? 

Link.  Look  round;  you  are  in  at  the  death — From 
whence  ? 

Mez.  From  Weinsberg. — There  was  a  feast ! 

Link.  How? 

Mez.  We  stabbed  them  all,  in  such  heaps  it  was  a  joy 
to  see  it ! 

Link.   AH  whom  ? 

Mez.  Ditrich  von  Weiler  led  up  the  dance — There  was 
sport  for  thee !  We  were  all  in  a  raging  heap  round  the 
church  steeple.     He  looked  out  and  wished  to  treat  with 

us Baf ! a  ball  through  his  head — Up  we  rushed  like  a 

tempest,  and  the  fellow  soon  made  his  exit  by  the  window. 

Link.   Huzza ! 

Mez.  (to  the  Peasants.)  Ye  dogs,  must  I  find  you  legs  ? 
How  they  gape  and  loiter,  the  asses ! 
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Link.  Burn  away ! — Kill  and  roast  them  in  the  flames ! 
Out  with  your  knives  ! 

Alez.  Then  we  brought  out  Helfenstein,  Eltershofen, 
thirteen  of  the  nobihty — in  all  eighty.  Wliat  a  shouting 
and  jubilee  among  our  boys  as  they  broke  loose  upon  the 
Ions  row  of  miserable  rich  sinners.  Heaven  and  earth  I 
how  they  struggled  and  stared  on  each  other! — We  sur- 
rounded them,  and  killed  every  soul  with  pikes. 

Link.   Why  was  not  I  there  ? 

Mez.  Never  did  I  see  such  fun  ! 

Link.   On !  on  ! Bring  all  out ! 

Peasant.   All's  clear! 

Link.  Then  fire  the  place  at  the  four  corners. 

Mez.  'Twill  make  a  fine  bonfire! — Hadst  thou  seen 
how  the  fellows  writlied  in  a  heap,  and  croaked  like  frogs ! 
It  warmed  my  heart  like  a  cup  of  brandy.  There  was 
one  Rexinger  there,  a  fellow  that,  when  he  went  to  hunt 
with  his  white  plume  and  his  flaxen  locks,  used  to  drive 
us  before  him  like  dogs,  and  with  dogs.  I  had  not  seen 
him  aU  the  while,  when  suddenly  his  droll  visage  look'd 
me  full  in  the  face — Push !  went  the  spear  between  his 
ribs — and  there  he  lay  stretched  all-fours  above  his  com- 
panions. The  fellows  tumbled  over  each  other,  like  the 
hares  that  were  driven  together  at  their  grand  hunting 
parties. 

Link.  It  smokes  already !  [  The  village  burns. 

Mez,  AU's  in  flames  ! — Come,  let  us  with  the  booty  to 
the  main  body ;  it  halts  betwixt  this  and  Heilbron.  They 
wish  to  choose  a  captain  whom  every  one  will  respect, 
for  we  are  but  equals  ; — they  feel  it,  and  turn  restive. 

Link.   Whom  do  they  think  of? 

Mez.   Maximihan  Stumf,  or  Goetz  of  Berlichingen. 

Link.  That's  well.  'Twould  give  the  thing  credit 
should  Goetz  accept  it.  He  has  been  ever  held  a  worthy 
independent  knight.  Away,  away!  Draw  together! — 
We  march  towards  Heilbron. 
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Mez.  The  fire  will  light  us  on  our  way.  Hast  thou 
seen  the  great  comet  ? 

Lhik.  Yes — It  is  a  dreadful  ghastly  sign! — As  we 
marched  by  night  we  saw  it  well :  it  went  towards  Eins. 

Jllez.  — And  was  visible  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
like  an  arm  brandishing  a  sword,  and  bloody  red ! 

Link.  Didst  thou  mark  the  three  stars  at  the  sword's 
hilt  and  point  ? — 

ATez.  — And  the  broad  black  clouds,  illuminated  by  a 
thousand  thousand  streamers  like  lances  and  little  swords  ? 

Link.  I  saw  it  well — and  beneath  a  pale  white,  crossed 
with  fiery  ruddy  flames,  and  among  them  grisly  figures 
with  shaggy  hair  and  beards. 

3fez.  Did  you  see  them,  too  ? — And  how  they  all  swam 
about  as  if  in  a  sea  of  blood,  and  struggled  all  in  confu- 
sion, enough  to  drive  one  mad. 

Link.  Away !  away  !  \^E.veunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  an  open  country.     In  the  distance  two 
Villages  and  an  Abbey  are  burning. 

The  Insurgents  Kohl,  Wild,  and  Maximilian  Stumf. 

Stumf.  You  cannot  wish  me  for  your  leader ;  it  were 
bad  for  you  and  for  me  :  I  am  a  vassal  of  the  Palsgrave, 
and  how  shall  I  arm  against  my  liege  lord  ?  Besides,  you 
would  suspect  I  acted  not  from  the  heart. 

Kohl.  We  knew  well  thou  wouldst  have  some  evasion. 

Enter  George,  Lerse,  and  Goetz. 
Goetz.   What  would  ye  with  me  ? 
Kohl.  You  must  be  our  captain. 
Goetz.   I  am  under  ban ;   I  cannot  quit  my  territory. 
Wild.   That's  no  excuse. 
Goetz.  And  were  I  free,  and  you  dealing  with  the  lords 
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and  nobles  as  you  did  at  Weinsberg,  and  ravaging  and 
plundering  the  whole  lands,  and  should  request  me  to 
be  an  abettor  of  your  shameless  raving  doings — rather  than 
be  your  captain,  you  should  slay  me  like  a  mad  dog ! 

Kohl.   That  should  not  be  done,  were  it  to  do  again. 

Stuwf.  That's  the  very  misfortune,  that  they  have  no 
leader  whom  they  honour,  and  who  may  bridle  their  fury! 
I  beseech  thee,  Goetz,  take  that  office  upon  thee  !  I 
will  be  thy  witness  and  thy  surety  against  the  ban.  The 
princes  wiU  be  grateful ;  all  Germany  will  thank  thee — 
Thou  mayst  persuade  them  to  peace ;  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants  will  be  saved. 

Goetz.   Why  dost  thou  not  take  it  thyself? 

Stumf.   They  have  excused  me. 

Kohl.  We  have  no  time  for  dallying  and  useless  speeches 
— Short  and  good  ! — Goetz,  be  our  chief,  or  look  to  thy 
castle  and  thy  head! — Take  two  hours  to  consider  of  it. 

Goetz.   To  what  purpose  ?     I  am  resolved  now  as  I 

shall  be  then Why  are  ye  risen   up  in  arms?     If  to 

recover  your  rights  and  freedom,  why  do  you  lay  waste 
the  land? — Will  you  abstain  from  such  evil  doings,  and 
deal  as  men  who  know  what  they  want  ? — then  will  I  be 
your  chief  for  eight  days,  and  help  you  in  your  lawful  and 
orderly  demands. 

Wild.  What  was  done  was  done  in  the  first  heat,  and 
we  only  needed  thy  prudence  to  have  prevented  it. 

Kohl.   Thou  must  be  ours  at  least  for  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Stumf.   Say  four  weeks — that  will  satisfy  both. 

Goetz.    Well,  then,  as  far  as  regards  me 

Kohl.  — And  we  agree  ! 

Goetz.  But  you  must  promise  to  send  the  treaty  you 
have  made  with  me  in  writing  to  all  your  troops,  and  to 
punish  infringers. 

Wild.   Well—it  shall  be  done. 

Goetz.   Then  I  bind  myself  to  you  for  four  weeks. 

Stumf.  Good ! — in  what  thou  doest,  take  care  of  our 
noble  lord  the  Palsgrave. 
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Kohl,  (aside.)  Watch  that  none  speak  to  him  without 
our  knowledge. 

Goetz.  Lerse,  go  to  my  wife — Stay  with  her — ^you  shall 
soon  have  news  of  me. 

\_Eoceiint  Go'Eiz,  George,  Lekse,  and  some  peasants . 

Enter  Mezler,  Link,  and  their  followers. 

Mez.  What  hear  we  of  a  treaty  ?  To  what  purpose 
the  treaty? 

Link.   It  is  shameful  to  make  any  such  bargain. 

Kohl.  We  know  as  well  what  to  do  as  you  ;  and  will 
do  or  let  alone  as  we  please. 

Wild.  This  raging,  and  burning,  and  murdering  must 
have  an  end  one  day  sooner  or  later ;  and  by  renouncing 
it  just  now,  we  gain  a  brave  leader. 

Mez.  How! — An  end? — Thou  traitor!  why  are  we 
here  but  to  avenge  ourselves  on  our  enemies,  and  enrich 
ourselves  at  their  expense  ?  Some  slave  of  the  nobles 
has  been  tampering  with  thee. 

Kohl.  Come,  Wild,  he  is  mad.  [ExeuntWiiAi  ajzf/KoHL. 

Mez.  Ay,  go  your  way — few  bands  will  stick  by  you. 
The  villains ! — Link,  we'U  set  on  our  friends  here  to  burn 
Miltenberg  instanth^ ;  and  when  they  make  a  bustle  about 
the  treaty,  we'U  cut  their  heads  off  that  made  it. 

Link.  We  have  the  great  body  of  peasants  still  on  our 
side.  [Exeunt  with  Insurgents. 

SCENE  IIL 

A  Hill,  and  prospect  of  the  country.     In  the  flat  scene  a 
Mill.     A  body  of  Horsemen  ready  to  mount. 

Weislingen  comes  out  of  the  Mill,  followed  by  Francis 
and  a   Courier. 

Weis.  My  horse  !^ — Have  you  told  it  to  the  other  nobles  ? 

Cojir.  At  least  seven  standards  will  meet  you  in  the 

wood  behind  Miltenberg.    The  peasants  bend  their  course 
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that  way.  Couriers  are  despatched  in  every  direction  to 
summon  all  your  confederates.  Our  plan  cannot  fail, 
for  they  say  there  is  division  among  them. 

Weis.  The  better. — Francis ! 

Fran.   Gracious  sir. 

Weis.  Discharge  thy  errand  punctually — I  bind  it  upon 
thy  soul.  Give  her  the  letter — She  must  from  the  court 
to  my  castle — instantly — Thou  must  see  her  departure, 
and  send  me  notice  of  it. 

Fran.  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed. 

Weis.  Tell  her  she  shall  go — (  To  the  Courier.')  Carry 
us  the  nearest  and  best  road. 

Cour.  We  must  go  round  ;  all  the  rivers  are  up  with 
the  late  dreadful  rains.  [Exeu7it. 

SCENE  IV. 

Jaxthausen. 

Elizabeth  and  Lerse. 

Lerse.    Gracious  lady,  be  comforted ! 

Eliz.  Alas !  Lerse,  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he 
took  leave  of  me. — It  is  dreadful,  dreadful! 

Lerse.    He  will  soon  return. 

Eliz.  It  is  not  that. — When  he  went  to  wage  honour- 
able war,  never  did  his  danger  sit  so  heavy  at  my  heart 

I  then  rejoiced  at  his  return,  which  now  I  fear. 

Lerse.  So  noble  a  man — 

Eliz.  Call  him  not  so — There  lies  the  new  misery. 
The  miscreants  ! — they  threatened  to  murder  his  family 
and  burn  the  castle.  Should  he  return,  gloomy,  gloomy 
is  the  prospect.  His  enemies  will  raise  scandalous  false- 
hoods in  accusation  against  him,  which  he  never  can  dis- 
jjrove. 

Lerse.  He  will,  and  can. 

Eliz.  He  has  broken  his  ban  :— Canst  thou  say  No  ? 

VOL.  XTI.  2  INI 
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Lerse.  No ! — he  was  constrained  ;  and  where  is  there 
reason  to  condemn  him? 

Eliz.  Malice  seeks  not  reasons,  but  pretexts.  He  has 
joined  himself  to  rebels,  malefactors,  and  murderers  : — 
has  become  their  chief.     Say  No  to  that. 

Lerse.  Cease  to  torture  yourself  and  me.  They  have 
solemnly  sworn  to  abjure  aU  such  doings  as  at  Weins- 
berg.  Did  not  I  myself  hear  them  say,  in  half  remorse, 
that  had  not  that  been  done  already  it  should  never  have 
been  done  ?  Must  not  the  princes  and  nobles  return 
liim  their  best  thanks  for  having  undertaken  the  dangerous 
olBce  of  leading  these  unruly  people,  in  order  to  restrain 
their  rage,  and  to  save  their  lives  and  lands  ? 

Eliz.  Thou  art  an  affectionate  advocate.  Should  thej' 
take  him  prisoner,  deal  with  him  as  a  rebel,  and  bring 
his  grey  hairs Lerse,  I  could  run  mad  ! 

Lerse.  Send  sleep  to  refresh  her  body,  dear  Father  of 
mankind,  if  thou  deniest  comfort  to  her  soul ! 

Eliz.  George  promised  to  bring  news — but  he  will  not 

dare  attempt  it They  are  worse  than  prisoners. — Well 

I  know  they  are  watched  like  enemies. — The  gallant  boy ! 
he  would  not  quit  his  master. 

Lerse.  The  very  heart  within  me  bled  as  I  left  him 

Had  you  not  needed  my  help,  all  the  dangers  of  grish' 
death  should  not  have  separated  us. 

Eliz.  I  know  not  where  Seckingen  is. — Could  I  but 
send  a  message  to  Maria ! 

Lerse.  Do  you  write : — I  will  provide  for  that.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

A  Village. 

Enter  Goetz  and  George. 
Goetz.  To  horse,   George! — Quick! — I  see  Rlilten- 
berg  burn— Is  it  thus  they  keep  the  treaty? — Ride  to 
them — Tell  them  my  purpose.— The  murderous  incen- 
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diaries — I  renounce  them — Let  them  make  a  very  ruflSan 

their  captain,  notme Quick,  George !    (^Exit  George.) 

—  Would  I  were  a  thousand  miles  from  hence,  though  I 
■were  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  dungeon  in  Turkey! 
— Could  I  but  come  off  with  honour  from  them! — I  have 
contradicted  them  through  the  whole  day,  and  told  them 
the  bitterest  truths,  that  they  might  be  weary  of  me  and 
let  me  go. 

Enter  an  Unknown. 

Un.   God  greet  j'ou,  gallant  sir  ! 

Goetz.   I  thank  you  ! — Your  name  ? 

Un.  It  is  not  necessary.  I  come  to  teU  you  that  your 
life  is  in  danger — The  insurgents  are  weary  of  receiving 
from  you  such  harsh  language,  and  are  resolved  to  rid 
themselves  of  you — Lower  your  tone,  or  endeavour  to 
escape  from  them  ;  and  God  be  with  you  !  \_Exit, 

Goetz.  In  this  waj'  to  lead  thy  life,  Goetz !  and  thus 
to  end  it! — But  be  it  so — My  death  will  be  the  clearest 
proof  to  the  world  that  I  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  miscreants. 

Enter  Insurgents. 

1  In.   Captain,  they  are  prisoners — they  are  slain  ! 
Goetz.   Who? 

2  In.  They  who  burned  Meltenberg — A  troop  of  con- 
federated cavalry  rushed  on  them  from  behind  the  hill, 
and  overpowered  them  at  once. 

Goetz.  They  have  their  reward — O  George!  George! 
— They  have  found  him  among  the  caitiffs — My  George ! 
mv  George ! 


^&^ 


Enter  Insurgents  in  confusion. 

Link.  Up,  sir  captain,  up  !— Here  is  no  dallying  time — 
The  enemy  is  near,  and  in  force. 

Goetz.   Who  burned  Meltenberg  ? 

Mez.  If  you  mean  to  make  a  quarrel,  we'll  soon  show 
you  we'll  end  it. 
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Kohl.  Look  to  your  own  safety  and  ours  ! — Up  ! 

Goetz  (to  JMederJ)  Barest  thou  threaten  me,  thou 
worthless Thinkest  thou  to  awe  me,  because  thy  gar- 
ments are  clottered  with  the  blood  of  murdered  nobles  ? 

2Iez.  Berlichingen ! 

Goetz.  Barest  thou  pronounce  my  name? — My  child- 
ren will  be  ashamed  to  bear  it  after  such  contamination. 

Mez.  From  thee  this,  villain? — Slave  of  the  nobles  1 

(Goetz  strikes  him  down — he  dies.  Exit  Goetz  :  tfie  rest 

disperse  in  co7ifusion. — Alarm.) 

Kohl.  Ye  are  mad ! — The  enemy  breaks  in  on  all  hands, 
and  j-ou  dally. 

Link.  Away  !  Away ! — (  Cries  and  tumult —  The  Insur- 
gents fly  across  the  Stage.) 

Enter  Weislingen  and  Troopers. 
Weis.  Pursue  !  pursue  ! — Stop  neither  for  darkness  nor 

rain I  hear  Goetz  is  among  them  ;  see  he  escape  you 

not — He  is  sore  wounded,  say  our  friends — {Exeunt 
Troopers.)  And  when  I  have  thee — it  will  be  doing  him 
a  favour  to  execute  his  sentence  of  death  in  prison — and 
then  ni}'  foolish  heart  may  beat  more  freely.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  VI. 

Scene  changes  to  the  front  of  a  Gipsy-hut  in  a  wild  Forest. 

Night A  fire  before  the  hut,  at  which  sits  the  Mother 

of  the  Gijosies  and  a  Girl — It  rains  and  thunders. 
Mother.   Throw  some  fresh  straw  up  the  thatch,  daugh- 
ter :  it  rains  fearfully. 

Enter  a  Gipsy-boy. 
Boy.   A  dormouse,  mother  !^ — and  here,  two  field  mice ! 
Mother.   Skin  them  and  roast  them,  and  thou  shalt 
have  a  cap  of  their  skins.— Thou  bleedest ! 
Hoy.  Bormouse  bit  me. 
Mother.  Gather  some  thorns  that  the  fire  may  burn 
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bright  when  thy  father  comes  :  he  will  be  wet  through 
and  through. 

Other  Gipsy-ivomen  enter  with  children  at  their  bach. 

1  Woman.  Hast  thou  fared  well  ? 

2  Woman.  Ill  enough— The  whole  country  is  in  up- 
roar— one's  life  is  not  safe  a  moment.  Two  villages  are 
in  a  light  flame. 

1  Woman.  So  it  was  the  fire  that  glared  in  the  sky — 
I  looked  at  it  long  ;  for  flaming  meteors  have  become  so 
common. 

The  Captain  of  the  Gipsies  enters  with  three  of  his  gang. 
Cap.  Heard  ye  the  wild  huntsman  ? 

1  Woman.  He  passed  by  us  but  this  minute. 

Cap.  How  the  hounds  gave  tongue ! — Wow  !  wow ! 

2  Man.   How  the  whips  clang! 

3  Man.  And  the  huntsman  cheered   them — Hollo — 

bo! 

Mother.  'Tis  the  devil's  chase. 

Cap.  We  have  been  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  The 
peasants  rob  each  other;  we  maybe  well  pardoned  help- 
ing them. 

2  Woman.   Wliat  hast  thou  got.  Wolf  ? 

Wolf.  A  hare  and  a  cock — there's  for  the  spit — A  bun- 
dle of  linen — some  kitchen-ware — and  a  horse's  bridle 
What  hast  thou,  Sticks  ? 

Sticks.  A  woollen  jacket  have  I,  and  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings, and  one  boot,  and  a  flint  and  tinder-box. 

Mother.  It  is  all  wet  as  mire,  and  the  clothes  are 
bloody.   I'll  dry  them — give  me  here !  (  Tramplingwithout.) 

Cap.  Hark ! — A  horse  ! — Go,  see  who  it  is. 

Enter  Goetz  on  horseback. 
Goetz,  I  thank  thee,  God !  I  see  fire— they  are  gipsies. 
— My  wounds  bleed  sorely — my   foes  close  behind! — 
Great  God,  thou  endest  dreadfully  with  me  ! 
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Cap.  Is  it  in  peace  thou  comest  ? 

Goetz.  I  crave  help  from  you — My  wounds  are  stiff 
with  cold — Assist  me  from  horse ! 

Caj).  Help  him  ! — A  gallant  warrior  in  appearance  and 
language. 

Wolf  (aside.)  'Tis  Goetz  of  Berlicliingen  ! 

Cap.  Welcome !  welcome ! — What  we  have  is  yours. 

Goetz.  I  thank  you. 

Qij).  Come  to  my  hut.  lExeunt  to  the  hut. 

SCENE  VII. 
Sce7ie,  inside  of  the  Hut. 

Captain,  Gipsies,  and  Goetz. 

Cap.  Call  our  mother— let  her  bring  blood-wort  and 
bandages.  (Goetz  u?iarvis  hiviself.) — Here  is  my  holiday- 
doublet. 

Goetz.  God  reward  you! — (  The  mother  binds  his  wounds.') 

Cap.  I  rejoice  from  my  heart  you  are  here. 

Goetz.  Do  }ou  know  me  ? 

Cap.  Who  does  not  know  you,  Goetz?  Our  lives 
and  hearts'  blood  are  yours. 

Enter  Gipsy-man. 

Gipsy.  Horsemen  come  through  the  wood — They  are 
confederates. 

Cap.  Your  pursuers! — They  shall  not  reach  you— 
Away,  Schricks,  call  the  others  :  we  know  the  passes 
better  than  they — We  shall  bring  them  down  ere  they 
are  aware  of  us. 

\Exeunt  Captain  and  Men-gipsies  7vith  their  guns. 

Goetz  {alone.)  O  Emperor  !  Emperor  !  Robbers  pro- 
tect thy  children — {A  sliarp  fire  of  musketry  is  heard.) — 
The  wild  foresters  !  Steady  and  true  ! 
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Enter  Women. 

JVovien.  Save  yourself!  —  The  enemy  have  over- 
powered us. 

Goetz.   Where  is  my  horse  ? 

Women.  Here ! 

Goetz  (girds  his  horse  and  mounts  without  his  armour.^ 
For  the  last  time  shall  jou  feel  my  arm — Never  was  it  so 
weak.  \_E.vit —  Tumult. 

Women.   He  gallops  to  join  our  party.  \_Firing. 

Enter  Wolf. 
Wolf.  Away  !  Away  !  All  is  lost. — The  Captain  shot 
dead ! — Goetz  a  prisoner. 

[  The  Women  scream  and  fly  into  the  wood. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Scene  changes  to  Adela's  Bedchamber. 

Enter  Adela  ivith  a  letter. 

Adela.  He  or  I! — The  presumptuous — to  threaten 
me  !  What  glides  through  the  antechamber  ?  {A  low 
knock  at  the  door.)     Who  is  without  ? 

Fi-an.  (without.')   Open,  gracious  lady ! 

Adela.  Frank ! — He  well  deserves  that  I  should  open 
to  him.  [Admits  him. 

Fran,  (throws  himself  on  her  neck.)  My  dear,  my  gra- 
cious lady ! 

Adela.  Shameless  being! — What  if  any  one  heard 
you? 

Fran.   O — aU — all  are  asleep. 

Adela.   What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Fran.  I  cannot  rest.  The  threats  of  my  master — your 
lot — mine. 

Adela.  He  was  incensed  against  me  when  you  parted 
from  him  ? 
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Fran.  He  was  as  I  have  never  seen  him To  my 

castle,  said  he,  she  must — she  sJiall  go. 

Adela.   And  must  we  obey  ? 

Fran.   I  know  not,  dear  lady! 

Adela.   Thou  foolish,  betrayed  boy  !  —  thou  dost  not 

see   where   this   will   end Here   he   knows   I  am   in 

safety — Long  has  he  envied  my  freedom — He  desires  to 
have  me  at  his  castle — then  has  he  the  power  to  use  me 
as  his  hate  shall  dictate. 

Frayi.  He  shall  not  I 

Adela.   Wilt  thou  prevent  him  ? 

Fran.  He  shall  not ! 

Adela.  I  foresee  the  whole  misery  of  my  lot.  He  will 
tear  me  by  force  from  his  castle  to  immure  me  in  a 
cloister. 

Fran.  Hell  and  death ! 

Adela.  Wilt  thou  rescue  me  ? 

Frati.   All— all! 

Adela  (throws  herself  weeping  upon  his  7ieck.)  Francis  ! 
— O  rescue  us ! 

Fran.   I  will  tear  the  heart  from  his  body! 

Adela.  No  violence  ! — You  shall  carry  a  letter  to  him 
full  of  submission  and  obedience — Then  give  him  this 
vial  in  his  wine. 

Fran.   Give  it ! — Thou  shalt  be  free. 

Adela.  Free  ! — And  then  no  more  shalt  thou  need  to 
slip  to  me  trembling  and  in  fear — No  more  shall  I  need 
anxiously  to  say,  "  Away,  Frank!  the  morning  dawns." 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX. 

The  Street  before  the  Prison  at  Heilbron. 

Elizabeth  a7id  Lerse. 
Lerse.  God  relieve  your  distress,  my  gracious  lady ! — 
Maria  is  come. 
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Eliz.  God  be  praised  ! — Lerse,  we  have  sunk  into  the 
abyss  of  misery — Now  my  forebodings  are  fulfilled  ! — A 
prisoner — secured  as  an  assassin  and  malefactor  in  the 
deepest  dungeon. 

Lerse.   I  know  all. 

Eliz.  Know  !  Thou  knowest  nothing. — The  distress 
is  too  great  to  be  comprehended — His  age,  his  wounds, 
a  slow  fever — and,  more  than  all,  the  gloom  of  his  own 
mind — There  lies  the  mortal  disorder  ! 

Lerse.  Ay,  and  that  Weislingen  should  be  commis- 
sioner ! 

Eliz.    Weislingen  ? 

Lerse.  He  is  despatched  with  uncontrollable,  unheard- 
of  powers. — Link  and  the  other  chiefs  have  been  burnt 
alive — two  hundred  broken  upon  the  wheel,  beheaded, 
quartered,  and  impaled. — The  country  all  round  shows 
like  a  shambles  where  human  flesh  is  rife  and  cheap. 

Eliz.  WeisHngen  commissioner ! — O  Heaven! — A  ray 
of  hope  ! — Maria  shall  to  him  :  he  cannot  refuse  her. 
He  had  ever  a  flexible  heart ;  and  when  he  sees  her 
whom  he  once  so  loved,  whom  he  has  made  so  miserable 
Where  is  she? 

Lerse.   Still  in  the  inn. 

Eliz.  Bring  me  to  her. — She  must  away  instantly. — I 
fear  all.  \_E.veunt. 

SCENE   X. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Castle  of  Weislingen. 

Weislingen  aloiie. 
Weis.  I  am  so  sick,  so  weak — My  very  bones  are 
empty  and  hollow — this  wretched  fever  has  consumed 
their  very  marrow. — No  rest,  no  sleep,  day  nor  night ! — 
and  in  the  night  such  ghastly  dreams  ! — Last  night  again 
I  met  Goetz  in  the  wood — He  waved  his  sword,  and 
again  defied  me  to  battle — I  grasped  mine,  my  hand  I'ailed 
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me. — In  sleep  as  in  reality  he  darted  on  me  a  contemptu- 
ous look,  sheathed  his  weapon  and  went  behind  me — 
Dreadful  is  the  vision  as  the  scene  it  represented. — He 
is  a  prisoner;  yet  I  tremble  to  think  of  him. — Miserable 
man !  Thy  own  voice  has  condemned  him ;  yet  thou 
tremblest  like  a  malefactor  before  the  vision  of  the  night 
— And  shall  he  die? — Goetz!  Goetz!  we  guide  not 
ourselves — Fiends  have  empire  over  us,  and  lead  our 
actions  after  their  own  hellish  will,  and  to  our  eternal  per- 
dition. (Sits  dou'ii.)  Weak!  Weak!  How  come  mj  nails 
so  discoloured? — A  cold,  cold  wasting  sweat  drenches 
every  limb — All  swims  before  my  eyes. — Could  I  but 
sleep  ! — Ha !  (Enter  Maria.)  Mother  of  God ! — Leave 
me  in  peace — leave  me  in  peace ! — It  disappears  not. — 
She  is  dead,  and  she  appears  to  the  traitor. — Leave  me, 
blessed  spirit !  Already  am  I  wretched  enough. 
Maria.  Weislingen,  I  am  no  spirit. 
Weis.  It  is  her  voice  ! 

JMaria.  I  come  to  implore  my  brother's  life  from  thee 
— He  is  guiltless. 

Weis.  Hush! — Maria,  angel  of  heaven  as  thou  art, 
thou  bringest  with  thee  the  pains  of  hell ! — Speak  no 
more! 

Maria.  And  must  my  brother  die  ?— Weislingen,  it  is 
horrible  that  from  me  thou  must  hear  that  he  is  guilt- 
less ;  that  it  is  vit/  lot  in  bitter  sorrow  to  restrain  thee 
from  the  most  abominable  murder.— Thy  soul  is  sunk 
low,  low  indeed! — Can  this  be  Adelbert? 

Weis.  Thou  seest — the  consuming  breath  of  death 
hath  blasted  me— my  strength  sinks  to  the  grave— I  die 
in  misery,  and  thou  comest  to  drive  me  to  despair — Could 
I  but  speak,  thy  bitterest  hate  would  melt  into  sorrow 
and  compassion. — Oh,  Maria,  Maria! 

Maria.   Weislingen,  my  brother  also  is  iU,  and  in  pri- 
son— His  severe  wounds — his  age — O  couldst  thou  see 
his  grey  hairs  ! — Weislingen,  we  too  despair. 
Weis.  Enough  ! Francis ! 
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JEiiter  Francis  in  great  agitation. 

Fran.   Gracious  sir  ! 

Weis.  The  papers  here,  Francis — {He  gives  them — 
Weislingen  tears  a  packet,  and  shows  Maria  a  paper.') — 
Here  is  thy  brother's  sentence  of  death  subscribed  ! 

JMaria.   God  in  heaven  ! 

n  m.  And  thus  I  tear  it. — He  lives  ! — But  can  I  re- 
store what  I  have  destroyed? — Weep  not  so,  Francis! 
My  good  youth,  my  distress  lies  deep  at  thy  heart. 

[Francis  throws  himself  at  his  feet,  and  clasps  his  Icnees. 

Maria  {apart.)  He  is  ill — very  ill.  His  appearance 
rends  my  heart. — I  loved  him  ! — As  I  again  approach 
him,  I  feel  how  dearly — 

Weis.  Francis,  arise  and  cease  to  weep — I  may  re- 
cover ! — Hope  leaves  only  the  dead. 

Fran.  You  will  not ! — You  must  die  ! 

Weis.   Must? 

Fran,  {beside  himself)  Poison  !  Poison  !— from  your 
wife !   I — I — gave  it.  [Rushes  out. 

Weis.  Follow  hin),  Maria — he  is  desperate. 

[Exit  Maria. 

Weis.  Poison  from  my  wife ! — Alas  !  alas  !  I  feel  it. 
Torture  and  death ! 

Maria  {within.)   Help  !  help  ! 

Weis.  {attempts  to  rise,  but  cannot.)  God! — Not  even 
that. 

Maria  {re-entering.)  He  is  gone  ! — He  threw  himself 
desperately  from  a  window  of  the  hall  into  the  river. 

Weis.  It  is  well  with  him  ! — Thy  brother  is  out  of 
danger  !  —  The  other  commissioners,  Seckendorf  ex- 
cepted, are  his  friends — They  will  readily  allow  him  to 
ward  himself  upon  his  knightly  word. — Farewell,  MaryJ 
— Now  go. 

Maria.  I  will  stay  by  thee — Thou  poor  forsaken ! 

Weis.  Poor  and  forsaken  indeed ! — O  God,  thou  art 
a  dreadful  avenger ! My  wife ! 
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Maria.  Remove  from  thee  that  thought — Turn  to  the 
throne  of  mercy. 

Wets.  Go,  thou  gentle  soul !  witness  not  my  misery ! 
Horrible !  Even  thy  company,  Maria,  even  the  attend- 
ance of  my  only  comforter,  is  agony. 

Maria  (aside.)  Strengthen  me.  Heaven ! — My  soul 
suffers  as  his. 

Weis.    Alas!    alas!     Poison  from  my  wife!. My 

Francis  seduced  by  the  detestable  ! — She  waits — hearkens 
after  every  horse's  hoof  for  the  messenger  that  brings 
her  news  of  my  death — And  thou  too,  Maria,  wherefore 
art  thou  come  to  awake  every  shunbering  recollection 
of  my  sins  ? — Leave  me,  leave  me,  that  I  may  die ! 

Maria.  Let  me  stay!  Thou  art  alone:— think  me 
thy  nurse — Forget  all — May  God  forgive  thee  as  freely 
as  I  forgive ! 

Weis.   Thou  spirit  of  love  !  pray  for  me  !  pray  for  me  ! 
— My  lips  are  locked. 

Maria.  He  will  forgive  thee — Thou  art  weak. 
Weis.  I  die!  I  die! — and  yet  I  cannot  die — In  the 
fearful  contest  betwixt  life  and  death  are  the  pains  of  hell. 
Maria.  Merciful  Father,  have  compassion  upon  him!  — 
Grant  him  one  glance  of  thy  love,  that  his  heart  may  be 
opened  to  comfort,  and  his  soul  to  the  hope  of  eternal 
iife,  even  in  the  agony  of  death  ! 

SCENE  XL 

A  narrow  vault  dimit/  illuminated —  The  Judges  of  tlie  Secret 
Tribunal  discovered  seated,  all  muffled  in  black  cloaks, 
and  silent. 

Eldest  .Judge.  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  sworn  by 
the  cord  and  the  steel  to  be  unpitying  in  justice,  to  judge 
in  secret,  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Deity!  are 
your  hands  clean  and  hearts  pure?  —  Raise  them  to 
heaven,  and  cry,  Woe  upon  misdoers  ! 
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All.  Woe !  woe ! 

Eldest  Judge.  Cryer,  begin  the  diet  of  judgment. 
Cryer.  I  cry  for  accusation  against  misdoers !     Whose 
heart  is  pure,  whose  hand  is  clean,  let  him  accuse,  and 
call  upon  the  steel  and  the  cord  for  Vengeance !  ven- 
geance! vengeance! 

Accuser  (comes  forward.)  My  heart  is  pure  from  mis- 
deed, and  my  hand  clean  from  innocent  blood : — God 
pardon  my  sins  of  ignorance,  and  frame  my  steps  to  his 
way  ! — I  raise  my  liand  aloft,  and  cry.  Vengeance !  ven- 
geance !  vengeance ! 

Eldest  Judge.  Vengeance  upon  whom  ? 
Accuser.  I  call  upon  the  cord  and  upon  the  steel  for 
vengeance  against  Adela  von  Weislingen. — She  has  com- 
mitted adultery  and  murder — she  has  poisoned  her  hus- 
band by  the  hands  of  his  servant — the  servant  hath  slairj 
himself — the  husband  is  dead. 

Eldest  Judge.  Swear  est  thou  by  the  God  of  truth,  that 
thy  accusation  is  true  ? 
Accuser.  I  swear. 

Eldest  Judge.  Dost  thou  take  upon  thy  own  head  the 
punishment  of  murder  and  adultery,  should  it  be  found 
false  ? 

Accuser.   I  take  it. 

Eldest  Judge.  Your  voices  ? 

[  The^/  converse  a  minute  in  low  whispers. 
Accuser.  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  what  is  your 
doom  upon  Adela  von  Weislingen,  accused  of  murder 
and  adultery  ? 

Eldest  Judge.  She  shall  die !— shall  die  a  bitter  and 
double  death !— By  the  double  doom  of  the  steel  and  the 
cord  shall  she  expiate  the  double  misdeed.  Raise  your 
hands  to  heaven,  and  cry.  Woe  unto  her!— Be  she  given 
to  the  hand  of  the  avenger. 
All.  Woe!  woe! 

Eldest  Judge.   Come  forth,  avenger !  {A  man  advances.) 
There  hast  thou  the  cord  and  the  steel!— Within  eight 
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days  must  thou  take  her  from  before  the  face  of  heaven  : 
wherever  thou  findest  her,  let  her  no  longer  cumber  the 
ground. — Judges,  ye  that  judge  in  secret,  and  avenge  in 
secret  like  the  Deity,  God  keep  your  hearts  from  wicked- 
ness, and  your  hands  from  innocent  blood !         [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  XII. 

The  Court  of  an  Inn, 

Lerse  and  Maria. 

Maria.  The  horses  are  enough  rested ;  we  will  away, 
Lerse. 

Lerse.   Stay  till  to-morrow ;  the  night  is  dreadful. 

Maria.  Lerse,  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  seen  my  bro- 
ther. Let  us  away :  the  weather  clears  up — we  may 
expect  a  fair  morning. 

Lerse.  Be  it  as  you  Mill.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  XIIL 
The  Prison  at  Heilbron. 

GoETZ  and  Elizabeth. 

Eliz.  I  entreat  thee,  my  dear  husband,  be  comforted ! 
— Thy  silence  distresses  me — thou  retirest  within  thyself. 
Come,  let  me  see  thy  wounds  ;  they  mend  daily.  In  this 
moody  melancholy  I  know  thee  no  longer. 

Goetz.  If  thou  seekest  Goetz,  he  is  long  since  gone ! 

One  by  one  have  they  robbed  me  of  all  I  held  dear mv 

hand,  my  property,  my  freedom,  my  renown  ! — My  life ! 
what  is  that  to  what  I  have  lost? — What  hear  you  of 
George  ?  Is  Lerse  gone  to  enquire  for  George  ? 

Eliz.  He  is,  my  love!  Raise  yourself — you  will  sit 
more  easilv. 

Goetz,  Whom  God  hath  struck  down  raises  himself 
no  more! — I  best  know  the  load  I  have  to  bear — Mis- 
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fortune  I  am  inured  to  support — But  now  it  is  not  Weis- 
lingen  alone,  not  the  peasants  alone,  not  the  death  of  the 

Emperor,  or  my  wounds — It  is  the  whole  united. 

My  hour  is  come !  I  had  hoped  it  would  have  come  only 
with  my  death — But  His  will  be  done ! 

Eliz.   Wilt  thou  eat  any  thing  ? 

Goetz.  No,  my  love! — Does  the  sun  shine  without V 

Eliz.   A  fine  spring  day. 

Goetz.  My  love,  wilt  thou  ask  the  keeper's  permission 
for  me  to  walk  in  his  little  garden  for  half  an  hour,  to 
enjoy  the  clear  face  of  heaven,  the  open  air,  and  the 
blessed  sun  ? 

Eliz.  I  will — and  he  wiU  readily  grant  it.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  XIV. 
The  Garden  belonging  to  the  Priso7i. 

Lerse  and  Maria. 

Maria.   Go,  see  how  it  stands  with  them. 

\_Exit  Lerse. 

Enter  Elizabeth  and  Keeper. 

Eliz.  (to  the  Keeper.')  God  reward  your  kindness  and 
mercy  to  my  husband!  {Exit  Keeper.) — Maria,  what 
bringest  thou  ? 

Maria.  Safety  to  my  brother ! — But  my  heart  is  torn 
asunder — Weislingen  is  dead !  poisoned  by  his  wife. — 
My  husband  is  in  danger— the  princes  will  be  too  power- 
ful for  him ;  they  say  he  is  surrounded  and  besieged. 

Eliz.  Hearken  not  to  rumour ;  and  let  not  Goetz  re- 
mark aught. 

Maria.   How  is  it  with  him? 

Eliz.  I  fear  he  will  hardly  long  survive  thy  return ; 

the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  on  him. And  George 

is  dead! 

Maria.  George ! — The  gallant  boy! 
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Eliz.  When  the  miscreants  were  burning  Miltenberg, 
his  master  sent  him  to  check  their  villany — At  that  mo- 
ment a  body  of  cavalry  charged  upon  them  :  had  they  all 
behaved  as  George,  they  would  have  given  a  good  ac- 
count of  them — Many  were  killed  :  and  poor  George — 
he  died  the  death  of  a  cavalier ! 

Maria.  Does  Goetz  know  it? 

Eliz.  We  conceal  it  from  him.  He  asks  me  ten  times 
a-day  about  him,  and  sends  me  as  often  to  see  what  is 
become  of  George.  I  fear  his  heart  will  not  bear  this 
last  wound. 

Maria.   O  God !  what  are  the  hopes  of  this  world ! 

Enter  Goetz,  Lerse,  and  Keepers. 

Goetz.  Almighty  God!  how  well  it  is  to  be  under 
thy  heaven  !   How  free  !   The  trees  put  forth  their  buds, 

and  all  the  world  hopes Farewell,  my  children !  my 

buds  are  crushed,  my  hope  is  in  the  grave ! 

Eliz.  Shall  I  not  send  Lerse  to  the  cloister  for  thy  son, 
that  thou  mayst  see  and  bless  him  ? 

Goetz.  Leave  him  where  he  is — he  needs  not  my 
blessing — he  is  holier  than  L  Upon  our  wedding,  Eli- 
zabeth, could  I  have  thought  I  should  die  thus ! — My  old 
father  blessed  us,  and  a  succession  of  noble  and  gallant 
sons  arose  at  his  prayer — Thou  hast  not  heard  him — I 

am  the  last. Lerse,  thy  countenance  cheers  me  in  the 

hour  of  death,  as  in  our  most  noble  fights :  then,  mj' 

spirit  encouraged  yours ;  now,  yours  supports  mine 

Oh  that  I  could  hut  see  George  once  more,  to  warm 
myself  at  his  look  ! — You  look  down  and  weep — He  is 
dead  ?  George  is  dead  ? — Die,  Goetz !  Thou  has  outlived 

thyself — outlived  the  noblest How  died  he? — Alas, 

they  took  him  at  Miltenberg,  and  he  is  executed  ? 

Eliz.  No — he  was  slain  there  ! — he  defended  his  ree- 
dom  like  a  lion. 

Goetz.  God  be  praised! — He  was  the  kindest  youth 
under  the  sun,  and  a  gallant. Now  dismiss  my  soul — 
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My  poor  wife  !  I  leave  thee  in  a  wretched  world.  Lerse, 
forsake  her  not ! — Lock  your  hearts  carefully  as  your 
doors.  The  age  of  frankness  and  freedom  is  past, — that 
of  treachery  begins.  The  worthless  will  gain  the  upper- 
hand  by  cunning,  and  the  noble  will  fall  into  their  net. 
Maria,  God  restore  thy  husband  to  thee ! — may  he  never 
fall  the  deeper  for  having  risen  so  high ! — Selbiss  is  dead 

— and  the  good  Emperor — and  my  George Give  me 

some  water ! Heavenly  sky ! — Freedom  I  freedom ! 

[^He  dies. 

Eliz.   Only  above !  above  with  thee  ! — The  world  is  a 
prison-house. 

Maria.   Gallant  and  gentle ! — Woe  to  this  age  that  has 
lost  thee ! 

Lerse.  And  woe  to  the  future,  that  cannot  know  thee ! 
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vi.  6  n.  ;  vii.  52  n.  ;  ix.  36  n. ; 

305  71. ;  X.  passim ;  xii.  6  n. 
Broach  of  Lorn,  x.  66,  298. 
Brodick  Castle,  x.  183. 
'  Broom   of  Cowdenknows,'  the, 

the  original  ballad  of,  iii.  37- 
'Broomfield  Hill,'  the,  iii.  28. 
'  Brown  Adam,'  iii.  159. 
Brown,  Mrs,  of  Falkland,  herbal- 
lads,  i.  232  ;  iii.  passim. 
Brownie,  the,  i.  201. 
Bruce,  King  Robert  The.     His 
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slaughter  of  the  Red  Corny n, 
iv.  313,  and  s.  300.  Crown- 
ed at  Scone,  x.  63.  Subse- 
quent disasters,  ib.  His 
compunction  for  having  viola- 
ted the  sanctuary  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Comyn,  x.  89.  Ex- 
communicated for  it,  90  n. 
Tradition  that  he  was  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  inaccurate, 
104  n.  Arrival  in  Arran, 
158.  Instance  of  his  huma- 
nity, X.  169.  Lands  in  Car- 
rick,  196j  326,  328.  Defeats 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  222. 
Blockade  of  Stirling  Castle, 
225.  Defeats  John  of  Lorn, 
291.  Defeated  by  the  Lord  of 
Lorn,  298.  Observed  omens 
— ope  of  a  spider,  308.  Tra- 
ced by  a  bloodhound,  310.  Se- 
quel to  that  adventure,  told  by 
Barbour,  316.  Crossed  the 
isthmus  of  Cantyre,  324.  Af- 
fected by  leprosy,  and  founds 
the  monastery  of  King's  Case, 
329.  His  arrangements  for  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  336. 
Encounter  with  Sir  Henry  de 
Bohun,  X.  239,  and  340. 
Battle  of  Bannockburn,  x.  from 
243  to  the  end  of  the  poem  ; 
and  from  336  to  352  notes. 
Disinterment  of  his  remains  at 
Dunfermline,  x.  127  k. 
Edward,  brother  of  Kins; 


Robert,  x.  161,  223. 
Nigel,  another  brother  of 


the  King,  x.  303. 

Sir  John,  of  Kinross,  i.  74. 

Mrs,  of  Arnot,  i.  75. 


Brunne,  Robert  de,  i.  19,  55, 
Brunswick,    Duke    of,    killed   at 
Jena,  vii.  131. 


Brydone,  Patrick,  esq.  vii.  331  w. 

William,    town-clerk  of 

Selkirk,  at  Flodden,  iii.  320, 
327. 

Bucaniers,  ix.  37  n.  58  w.  93  n. 

101  71.  149  n. 
Buccleuch,  ancestors  of  the  house 

of,  i.  101  n.  114;  ii.  32;  vi. 

44  n.  225,   228,   229,   231, 

257.      Romantic  origin  of  the 

name,  vi.  282. 
Charles,  Duke  of,  iv, 

375,  379;  vi.  21  ;  vii.  81. 

Harriet,    Duchess  of, 

iv.  379;  vi.  21  ;  vii.  81.  Her 
death,  x.  7.  Tribute  to  her 
memory,  270. 

Henry,  Duke  of,  de- 
dication to,  of  the  '  Minstrel- 
sy,' 1802,  i.  95. 

Walter  Francis,  Duke 


of,  dedication  to,  of  the  Poet- 
ical Works,  1830,  i.  i.    AUu- 
sion  to  him,  x.  370. 
and  Monmouth,  Anne 


Duchess  of,  vi.  45  m. 

Buchan,  Mr  Peter,  his  collection 
of  ballads,  i.  86.  Various 
readings  of  ballads,  iii.  passim. 

Buchanan  of  Arnprior,  '  King  of 
Kippen,'  viii.  352. 

Bull's-head,  presented  at  a  feast, 
iv.  280. 

Burns,  Robert,  structure  of  verse 
used  by  him,  i.  35  ;  v.  89  7i. 
'  The  Poet  of  Scotland,'  i. 
234.  His  '  Lord  Gregory,' 
iii.  200.  His  attachment  to 
old  Scottish  Songs,  305.  '  The 
poet  most  capable  to  relieve 
and  heighten  the  character  of 
ancient  poetry,'  iv.  23.  His 
'  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled,'  X.  246  n. 
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Bury,  the  Lady  Charlotte,  intro- 
duced the  author  to  Mr  Lewis, 
iv.  32.  Dr  Leyden's  verses  to 
her  with  the  '  Mermaid,'  292. 

Buttery  Spirit,  tale  of  a,  ii.  343  n. 

Byron,  Lord,  poem  on  his  mo- 
ther's marriage,  i.  88.  Re- 
marks on  a  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Capt.  Medwin, 
iv.  79;  vi.  24.  His  satire  on 
Marmion,  vii.  11.  Resem- 
blance between  part  of  Para- 
sina,  and  a  scene  in  Marmion, 
vii.  115  n.  Notice  by  him  of 
the  imitators  of  Sir  W.  Scott, 
ix.  14  n.  His  imitation  of  a 
passage  in  '  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,''  X.  213  K.  On  Wa- 
terloo, xi.  259,  to  288,  pas- 
sim. See  also  vii.  32  n. ;  ix. 
439. 


Cadogan,  Colonel,  tribute  to  the 

memory  of,  ix.  419. 
'  Cadyow  Castle,'  iv.  200. 
'  Ca?rns,'iii.  100;  iv.  372  7t.;  vi. 

116  n. 
Caledonian  Forest  and  wild  cattle, 

iv.   200,  208  n. 
Cambusmore,  viii.  29. 
Cameron,  Colonel,  killed  at  Fuen- 

tes  d'Honoro,  ix.  418. 
,  Colonel,    of  Fassiefern, 

killed     at     Quatre-Bras,      xi. 

286,  299. 
,    Sir    Ewan  of   Lochiel, 


viii.  229  n. 

Richard,     a    preacher, 


during  the  Persecution,  i.  190  ; 
ii.  206. 
Cameronians,  the,  ii.  201,  206, 


226;  iv.  219.     See  also  '  Co- 
venanters.' 
Camp,    a   favourite    dog    of   the 

author's,  vii.  183. 
Campbell,  Lady  Charlotte.      See 

'  Bury.' 
,    Thomas,  the   '  Bard 

of  Hope,'  iv.    35.      See  also 

vii.  229  n. 
Canna,  island  and  tower  of,  X.  143. 
Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,   a 

writer   in  the    '  Anti-jacobin,' 

vii.  227  n.  ;  xii.  367. 
Cantyre,  isthmus  of,  x.  324. 
Caraccioli,  Prince,  xii.  355  n. 
Carberry  hill,  battle  of,  i.  135. 
'  Carle,  now  the  King's  come,' 

Part  First,  x.  369.     Part  Se- 
cond, 374. 
Carlioun,  v.  401. 
Carlisle    Castle,    relation  of  the 

manner    of  surprising,    1596, 

ii.  32. 
Carmichael,  Sir  John,  ii.  15. 
Cartwright,    Dr,   the    first  living 

poet  the  author  recollected  to 

have  seen,  iv.  29. 
CassUis,  the  Earl  of,  (temp.  Jac. 
VI.)  xii.  245.   Bond  by  him  to 

his  brother,  251  n. 
Castnians,  their  skill  in  fighting 

with  darts,  vi.  245. 
Catiline,  xi.  277  n. 
Caxton,  William,  vii.  193. 
Celts,   the,   i.    27  ;    their    music 

and  poetry,  i.  28 ;  iv.  66. 
Chalmers,  George,   his  '  Caledo- 
nia,' vii.  108  n.  ;  his  edition  of 
Sir    David    Lindesay's   works, 

vii.  384  ;   viii.  295  n. 
Chapel  Perilous,  vii.  367. 
Chapman,  Walter,  an  early  Scot- 
tish printer.     See  '  Millar  and 
Chapman.' 
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Charles  the  First,  ii.    158,    166, 
183;    iii.    107  ;   ix.    135    n. 
186  n. 
■      the  Second,  ii.  184,  199. 

Charles  Edward,  '  the  Young 
Chevalier,'  one  of  his  places  of 
retreat,  viii.  60  n. 

Charles  the  Tenth  of  France  in 
Edinburgh,  vii.  233  n. 

Charms,  vi.  111. 

Charter-stones,  x.  330. 

Chase,  the,  v.  381  ;  vii.  375. 

Chastity,  punishment  of  the  reli- 
gious who  broke  their  vows  of, 
vii.  118  n. 

Chattan,  clan  of,  iv.  363. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  iv.  17. 

Chaucer,  v.  85  n. 

'  Chevy  Chase,'  i.  15,  22. 

'  Child  of  Elle,'  the,  i.   66. 

Chivalry,  i.  335  ;  iii.  53,  66,  77; 
V.  419,  455  ;  vi.  107  n.  191  n. 
275  ;  ix.  326. 

'  Christ  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  i.  34. 

'  Christie's  Will.'iv.  91. 

Christmas,  vii.  291. 

Cid,  the,  in  Spain,  the  metrical 
poems  of,  i.  13. 

Claverhouse,  Grahams  of.  See 
Dundee. 

'  Cleanse  the  Causeway,'  a  skir- 
mish in  Edinburgh  in  1520,  i. 
110  n. 

Cleland,  Colonel,  '  an  enthusias- 
tic Cameronian,'  i.  191  ;  ii. 
209  «.  217. 

Clerk,  Sir  George,  his  tenure  of 
Pennycuik,  iv.  225  ;  x.  371. 

John,  esq.  of  Eldin,  author 

of  an  Essay  upon  Naval  Tac- 
tics, iv.  219  n. 

,  John,  esq.    (Lord  Eldin), 


xi.  379. 
,  William,  esq.,  iv.  86. 


'  Clerk  Saunders,'  iii.  175. 

Cockburn,  ftlrs,  of  Ormiston,  i. 
373;  iii.  338. 

Cockburn  of  Henderland,  a  Bor- 
der freebooter,  iii.  94. 

Coir-nan- Uriskin,  viii.   149. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  esq.,  his  '  An- 
cient Mariner,'  iv.  25  ;  x.  41 
w.  '  The  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main,'  an  imitation  of  his  style, 
xi.  3,  137.  His  '  ChristabeV 
vi.  24. 

Colkitto,  ii.  167  ;  X.  282. 

Collins,  his  flights  of  imagination, 
xi.  24. 

Colman's  '  Random  Records,' 
xii.  116. 

Colwulf,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, vii.  1 10. 

Combat,  single,  i.  341  ;  \'i.  107k. 
148,  276  ;  vii.  270  7i.  ;  viiL 
345. 

'  Complaynt  of  Scotland,'  the,  i. 
171  n.  405;  iii.  221. 

Comyn,  the  Red,  iv.  313;  x. 
300.      See  also  x.  89  n.  90  n. 

Coneybeare,  Rev.  Mr,  his  Illus- 
trations of  Anglo-Saxon  Poe- 
try, i.  61m. 

Congreve's  '  Mourning  Bride,' xi. 
201. 

Constable,  Mr  Archibald,  his 
'  bold  and  liberal  industry,'  vi. 
29.  Extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
author  to,  x.  374  n. 

,  George,  esq.  (Jonathan 
Oldbuck,)  iv.  63. 

-,     Robert,     (an    English 


spy,)  his  account  of  the  Bor- 
ders, i.  136,  172. 
Contract,  double  of  the,  betwixt 
the  King  and  several  of  his 
subjects,  (Borderers,  1612,) 
i.  284. 
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Coronach,  the,   of  the  Highland- 
ers, viii.  135  11. 
Corpse-lights,  iii.  188  w. 
Corrivrekin,  gulf  of,  iv.  285. 
'Cospatrick,'  iii.  263. 

*  Cout  of  Keeldar,'  the,  iv.  270. 
Covenanters,  the,  i.  88;  ii.  156n. 

200,  206,  226,  241. 

Cowper,  William,  iv.  35. 

Cox,  Captain,  of  Coventry,  i.  71. 

Cranstoun,  family  of,  vi.  56  n. 
257. 

,    George,   esq.   (Lord 

Corehouse),  consulted  by  the 
author  on  his  attempts  at  com- 
position, vi.  26. 

Crichton  Castle,  vii.  386. 

Critical  Review,  notices  from, 
ii.  311  n.;  iv.  229  w.  ;  vi.  vii. 
viii.  ix.  X.  si.  passim. 

Cromwell,  Ohver,  defeats  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  ii.  184. 
Invective  against  him  in  a  ]MS. 
in  the  Advocates'  Library,  ii. 
195.  Tradition  concerning 
him  when  in  Glasgow,  ib.  His 
conduct  at  jMarston  jMoor,  ix. 
42  n.    53  n.  514. 

'  Cruel  Sister,'  the,  iii.  287. 

Culross,  Lady,  her  dream,  iii. 
136. 

*  Cumnor  Hall,'  i.  69. 
Cunningham,     Allan,    his    ballad 

poetry,  iv.  25.  Critical  re- 
marks by  him  on  '  Auchin- 
drane,'  xii.  362  n.  314. 

Cup,  a  drinking,  at  Dunvegan, 
X.  294. 

'  Curch,'  the,  worn  by  Scottish 
matrons,  viii.  122  n.  See  also 
iv.  101. 

Currie,  Dr,  his  account  of  a  tra- 
veller drowning,  iii.  282. 


D. 

Dacre,  families  of,  vi    270. 

Dalhousie,  Earl  of,  tribute  to,  xi. 
311. 

Dalkeith,  Charles,  Earl  of,  (af- 
terwards Duke  of  Buccleuch,) 
dedication  of  the  '  Lay  of  the 
Last  ]\Iinstrel '  to,  vi.  35.  See 
also    '   Buccleuch.' 

,    Harriet,    Countess    of, 

(afterwards    Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch.)     See  '  Buccleuch.' 
village  and    castle    of, 


iv.  226  71. 

Dalzell,  General,  ii.  231. 

,  J.  G.   esq.  his    collection 

of  Scottish  poems,  i.  80.  Rich- 
ard Bannatyne's  Journal  pub- 
lished by  him,  145  n. 

Sir   William,   his    combat 


with  Sir  Piers  Courtenay,  vii. 

48  n. 
'  Dance  of  DEATH,'the,  xi.  297. 
Danes,    the,     their    invasion     of 

Noithumberland,   ix.    165  n. 

Traces     of    their   religion    in 

Teesdale,  166  n. 
Daoine  shi',   or  Men  of  Peace, 

ii.  307  ;  vii.  300  n. ;  viii.  176 

n.    178  n. 
Darnley,  Henry,  i.  133  ;  iii.  296. 
David  the  First.      Founded  Mel- 
rose   Abbey,   vi.   68  m.      'A 

sore  saint  for  the  crown,'  74  n. 
'  Demon-Lover,'  the,  iii.  194. 
'  Dead-hell,'  the,  vii.  153  ?2. 
'  Death    of    Featherstonehaugh,' 

the,  ii.  87. 
'  Death  of  Leithhall,'  the,  i.  88. 
Death,  presages  of,  -nn.  322. 
Debateable    Land,    the,  i.    130, 

S92  ;  vi.  196  n. 
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Deloraine,  lands  of,  vi.  239. 
'Dicko'  the  Cow,'  ii.  61. 
'Dirge,  a  Lykewake,'  iii.  135. 
'  Donald  Cairo's  come  again,' 

xi.  328. 
Donjon,  what,  vii.  43  n. 
'  Don  Roderick,'  the  Vision  of, 

ix.  355. 
'  Doom  OF  DEV0RG0iL,'xii.  113. 
Douce,  Francis,  esq.   v.   40,  93, 

319. 
Douglas,    the  family  of,    i.   99  ; 

vii.    325    n.      Ancient    sword 

belonging  to,  vii.  262  n. 
,    Archibald,    third   Earl 

of,  called  '  Tine -man,'  viii.  84; 

xii.  7. 

-,  '  The  Good  Lord  James, 


charged  to  carry  The  Bruce's 
heart  to  the  Holy  Land,  x.  89. 
In  Arran,  184.  Makes  prison- 
ers of  Murray  and  Bonkle,  1 85 
n.  Often  took  the  Castle  of 
Douglas,  333.  His  '  Zarder," 
ib.  At  Bannockburn,  243, 
336,  342,  347. 

-,  James,  Earl  of,  killed  at 


Otterbourne,  i.  345. 

-,    the   sixth   Earl   of,   and 


his  brother,  the  murders  of,  i. 
99.  Followed  by  that  of  their 
successor,  100.  His  brother, 
Earl  James,  ib.  '  The  Black 
Douglas  put  down  the  Red,' 
100  n. 

-,  William,  eighth  Earl  of, 


ii.  146  ;  viii.  237  n.  254. 

-,  William,  '  the  Knight  of 


Liddesdale,'  vi.  246 

,  the  late  Lady,  iii.  220  7i. 

',  Gawain,  Bishop  of  Dun- 


keld,  i.  110  n.  311  ;  vii.  321 

of  Kilspindie,  affecting 

story  of,  i.  118  «;  viii.  242  n. 


'  Douglas  Tragedy,'  the,  iii,  3. 

Doune  Castle,  viii.  234. 

'  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,'  the, 
iii.  143. 

Dragons,  iii.  233. 

'Drink  of  Might,'  v.  412,  418. 

Drinking  to  excess,  custom  of,  in 
the  Western  Islands,  x.  295. 

Drumclog,  battle  of,  ii.  217. 

Dryburgh  Abbey,  iv.  189. 

Dryden,  John,  his  account  of  his 
projected  Epic  poem,  vii.  36. 

'  Duel  of  Wharton  and  Stewart,' 
iii.  77. 

DueUing,  iii.  77  ;  viii.  228  n.  345. 

Duergar,  (northern  dwarfs,)  ii. 
255  ;  viii.  340. 

Duff,  Adam,  esq.  x.  355. 

Dundas,  Right  Hon.  WUliam, 
vii.  7. 

Dundee,  Viscount,  (Graham  of 
Claverhouse, )  ii.  210,  216, 
227,  241;  vi.  122.  His  cha- 
racter, viii.  72  n. 

Dunmailraise,  xi.  33. 

'  Dqnois,'  Romance  of,  xi.  304. 

DunoUy  Castle,  x.  292. 

Dunstaflfnage  Castle,  x.  292. 

D'Urfey's  Pills  to  purge  Melan- 
choly, iv.  12. 

Durham  Cathedral,  xi.  185. 

Durie,  Lord,  kidnapped  by  Chris- 
tie's Will,  iv.  94. 

'  Dying  Bard,'  the,  vi.  366. 


Earlstoun,  village  of,  v.  3.  In- 
scription on  a  stone  in  the  wall 
of  the  church,  96. 

Earthfast  stones,  iv.  273. 

Edelfled,  daughter  of  King  Oswy, 
vii.  103. 
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Edinburgh,  ancient  cross  of,  vii. 
275  M. 

^     Old    Town    of,    vii. 

228  n.  ' 

_  IMagazine,  the,  critical 

notice  from,  xi.  135  n. 

,  Review,   the,   critical 

notices  from,  ii.  336  n.  ;  v. 
vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x.  passim. 

Edward  the  First,  his  vindictive 
spirit,  X.  85  n.  His  emplo}- 
ment  of  the  Welsh  in  his  Scot- 
tish wars,  227.  Sets  out  to 
destroy  The  Bruce,  320.  His 
death,  ib. 

Edward  the  Second  at  Bannock- 
burn,  X.  248.  His  gallantry, 
346.     His  flight,  347. 

. the  Third,   motto  on  his 

shield,  i.  53  n. 

Eglistone  Abbey,  ix.  81. 

Eildonhill,  iv.  190. 

'  Elfin  Gray,'  translated  from  the 
Danish,  viii.  328. 

Ellaudonan  Castle,  iv.  351. 

Elliot,  John,  esq.  of  Reidheugh, 
ii.  61. 

Ellis,  George,  esq.  v.  93,  127  ; 
vii.  39  «.  234  n.  Critical 
notices  by  him,  vii.  47  k.  225. 
Dedication  to  him  of  the  fifth 


canto  of  ^larmion,  vii. 


.Iso 


Elves,  viii.    178  7i.        See 

'  Fairies.' 
Encampment,    Scottish  mode  of, 

in  1547,  vii.  216. 
Epic  poem,  a  receipt  to  make  an, 

xi.  8. 

poetrv,  xi.  6. 

Epilogues",  xi.  367,  369,  374. 
Ermonie,  v.  372,  393. 
Errol,  Earl  of,  x.  378. 
Erekine,  Thomas,  Lord,  x.  254  w. 
Erskine,    William,     esq.     (Lord 


Kinnedder,)  his  supplementary 
stanzas  to  Collins's  Ode  on  the 
Superstitions  of  the  Highlands, 
i.  270.  Consulted  by  the  au- 
thor on  his  attempts  in  compo- 
sition, vi.  26.  Dedication  to 
him  of  the  third  canto  of  Mar- 
mion,  vii.  129.  Passage  in 
'  Rokeby  '  quoted  by  him  as 
giving  a  portrait  of  the  author, 
ix.  126.  See  also  x.  8  ;  xi. 
185  w. 

-,    Mrs,    epitaph   on,     xi. 


347. 

'  Ess.iY  on  the  Fairies  of  Popu- 
lar Superstition,'  ii.  254. 

'  Essay  on  Imitations  of  the  An- 
cient Ballad,'  iv.  3. 

Ettrick  Forest,  vii.  375  ;x.  216. 

Eugene  Aram,  ix.  102  w. 

Evans,  IMr  T.,  his  collection  of 
ballads,  i.  68. 

,  IMr  R.  H.,  his  republica- 
tion of  that  collection,  i.  70. 

'  Eve  of  St  John,' iv.  183.  See 
also  iv.  67,  84. 

Ezekiel,  the  prophecies  of,  quota- 
tion from,  viii.  217  w. 


Fac-simile  of  the  commencement 
of  Sir  Tristrem  from  the  Auch- 
inleck  Manuscript,  v.  139. 

of  Sir     W.     Scott's 

handwriting,  vii.  219. 

fairies,  ii.  254.    See  also  i.  25  T 
iv.  114,  122  ;   vii.  381  ;  viii. 
176  n.    181  n.  340,  S43  ;  ix. 
370  71. 

'  Fair   Helen  of  Kirconnell,'  iii. 

98. 
Fairnihirst,  siege  of,  i.  127. 
'  Fair  Rosamond,'  iv.  6. 
'  Farewell  to  ^lackenzie,  high 
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chief  of  Kintail,'  from  the  Gae- 
lic, viii.  390.    Imitation,  392. 

'Farewell  to  the  Muse,'  xi. 
345. 

'  Fause  Foodrage,'  iii.  220. 

*  Feast  of  Spurs,'  iv.  375. 

'  Felon  Sow  of  Rokeby,'  hunting 
of  the,  by  the  Friars  of  Rich- 
mond, a  mock  romance,  ix. 
330. 

Ferragus  and  Ascabart,  viii.  54, 
308. 

Feuds,  iii.  344  n. ;  vi.  231  ;  xii. 
243,  445. 

Field,  the,  of  Waterloo,  xi. 
255. 

Fiery  Cross,  viii.  316. 

Fingal's  Cave  at  Staifa,  x.  148  n. 

Finlay,  Mr  John,  his  collection  of 
ballads,  i.  82.  His  imitations 
of  the  ballad  style,  iv.  24.  Ex- 
tract from  his  '  Wallace,'  v. 
xii.    See  also  i.  82  ;  iv.  270  n. 

'Fire  King,'  the,  vi.  319.  See 
also  iv.  85. 

Flanders,  manner  of  reaping  in, 
xi.  261. 

Fleming,  Adam,  of  Kirkpatrick, 
iii.  98. 

Fletcher,  his  comedy  of  Monsieur 
Thomas,  i.  60  n. 

Flodden,  battle  of,  i.l07;  iii.  31  7, 
334,  343.  Author's  account 
of  it,  vii.  402. 

'  Flodden  Field,'  an  ancient  Bag- 
lish  poem.  Extracts  from,  vii. 
45  n.  200  n.  402. 

Florinda,  daughter  of  Count  Ju- 
lian, ix.  375  n. 

'  Flowers  of  the  Forest.'  Part 
First,  iii.  333.  Part  Second, 
iii.  338. 

'  Flower  of  Yarrow,'  (Mary  Scott,) 
iv.  375 ;  vi.  274  ;  vii.  84  n. 


'  Flying  Dutchman,'  ix.  318. 
'  Following,'    (feudal     retainers,) 

vii.  247. 
Foot-ball,   i.  185  ;  vi.  162;  xi. 

312. 
Forbes,  Sir  William,    (author  of 

the  Life  of  Beattie,)  tribute  to 

his  memory,  vii.  181. 
,    ,     son    of   the 


above,  vii.  184.  See  erratum, 
following  the  table  of  contents 
of  vol.  ix. 

'  For  a' THAT,  an' a' that,' X.  360, 

Forgeries  of  documents,  vii. 
327  n. 

Foster-cbildren,  ix.  179. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James, 
compliment  paid  by  him  to  the 
author  of  '  The  Monk,'  iv.  47. 
'  Among  those  who  smiled  on 
the  adventurous  IMinstrel,'  vi. 
30.  Never  applied  to  by  the 
author  respecting  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  Clerk  of  Session,  vi. 
9.  Tribute  to  his  memory,  vii. 
29. 

Franchemont,  vii.  301. 

Eraser,  Sir  Simon,  x.  304. 

'  Fray  of  Suport, '  ii.  124. 

Frederick  the  Second  of  Prussia, 
iv.  37. 

French  army  in  the  Peninsula, 
ix.  412  71.  416  n. 

Frere,  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  his 
imitations  of  the  ancient  bal- 
lad, iv.  20.  A  writer  in  the 
'  Antijacobin,'  vii.  227  n.;  xii. 
367. 

'Friar  Rush,'  vii.  190. 

'  From  the  French,'  xi.  308. 

Fuentes  d'Honoro,  action  of,  ix. 
417  n. 

Fullarton  of  Kilmichael,  family 
of,  X.  233. 
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Gaist,  Ane  Interlude  of  the  lay- 
ing of  a,  i.  265. 

Gala,  the  river,  x.  20. 

'  Gallant  Grahams,'  the,  ii.  183. 

Gait,  John,  esq.  xi.  367  n. 

Garlands,  (small  miscellanies  of 
ballads,)  i.  37  ;  iv.  4. 

'  Gay  Goss-hawk,'  the,  iii.  151. 

Gay,  John,  iii.  183  w. 

George  the  Fourth,  his  opinion 
of  the  author's  poetry,  viii. 
298  n.  Lines  on  his  visit  to 
Scotland,  x.  369,  374. 

German,  ballads  translated  or 
imitated  from  the,  vi.  289. 

— — — —  hackbut-men,  vi.  271. 

———  language,  similarity  of 
the,  to  the  old  English  and 
Scottish,  iv.  64. 

literature,    introduction 


of,  into  this  country,  iv.  36, 
Afterwards  fell  into  disrepute, 
xii.  367. 

Germany,  the  state  of,  in  the 
15th  century,  xii.  445. 

'  Ghaist's  Warning,'  the,  transla- 
ted from  the  Danish  Koempe 
Viser,  viii.  336. 

Ghosts  and  Spirits,  i.  197,  265. 
iv.  210  n. 

Giflford,  village  and  castle  of,  vii. 
144,  158  71. 

Gilbert,  Davies,  esq.  a  specimen 
of  the  popular  ballad  preserved 

,     by,  iv.  12  n. 

Gili-doir  Maghrevollicli,  the  con- 
ception of,  viii.  119  k.  124  n. 

Gil  Morrice,  iii.  163  ;  iv.  19  n. 

Gipsies,  iv.  106. 

Glamour,  iv.  106 ;  vi.  102, 
258. 

Glee-maidens,  viu.  266  n. 


Glencairn,    '  The  Good  Earl'  of, 

iv.  214;  xii.  322. 
Glencoe,  massacre  of,  viii.  382. 
'  Glenfinlas,'  iv.  167. 
Glenfruin,    conflict   of,   between 

the  Macgregors  and  the  Col- 

quhouns,  viii.  313. 
Glossary   to    '  Sir   Tristrem,'  v. 

465.' 
Goblin- page,    Lord  Cranstoun's, 

vi.  255  n. 
Gododin,  the,  i.  98. 
Goethe,  iv.  37  ;  xii.  365.      His 

Goetz    of    Berlichingen,    xii. 

449. 
'  Goetz  of  Beklichingen  :    a 

Tragedy,'  xii.  443. 
Golagrusand  Gawane,  theknight- 

ly  tale  of,  i.  41  n  ;  v.  57. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  imitations 

of  ballad  poetry,  iv.  27. 
Gordon,  the  family  of,  i.  363. 

,  Adam,   gallant  conduct 


of,  at  Homildon  hill,  xii.  9. 

Colonel,  the  Hon.    Sir 


Alexander,  killed  at  Waterloo, 

xi.  286. 

,  of  Earlstoun,  ii.  234. 

,    Colonel    Nathaniel,    ii. 


196. 
'  Gramme  and  Bewick,' iii.  66. 
Graeme,  or  Grahame,  families  of, 

i.  365  ;   iii.  66  ;   vi.  196  n.  ; 

viii.  72  n.  ;  ix.  423  n. 
Grahame,  Rev.  Dr.  his  Sketches 

of    Perthshire,    viii.    27,   30, 

42,  150  et  passim. 
of  Gartmore,  the  late  Mr, 


iii.  315. 

John,  '  The  Long  Qua- 


ker,' i.  226. 

,  Sir  John  the,  viii.  72  n. 

-,  Sir  Thomas.  See  Lyne- 


doch. 
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'  Grey  Brother,' the,  iv.  218. 

Greta  bridge,  ix.  82  ;  river,  ix. 
85  n.  130  n.  138  n. 

'  Grey  Mare's  Tale,'  the,  a  cata- 
ract above  IMoffat,  iv.  98  ;  vii. 
89  n. 

Grotto  on  the  estate  of  Strathaird, 
X.  124  n. 

'  Guilt  of  blood,'  iii.  346  n. 

Guisards  of  Scotland,  vii.  295  n. 


H. 

Haddenrigg,  battle  of,  i.  121. 
Haddington,  Charles,   tenth  Earl 

of,  X.  370. 
Haig  of  Bemerside,  family  of,  iv. 

150.      Charter   by   Petrus  de 

Haga,  v.  xiv.  6. 
Hailes,    Lord,   x.  57  n.    199  n. 

336  ;   xi.  378. 
Hairibee,  vi.  64. 
'  Halidon  Hill,'  xii.  3. 
Halket,  Mrs,  of  Wardlaw,  author 

of  '  Hardyknute,'  i.  74. 
Hall,  Capt.  B.,  xi.  286  n. 

,  Sir  James,  vi.  79  n. 

Hamilton,  family  of,  iv.  200. 
,  Alexander,  Duke  of, 

X.  371. 


-,    Right     Hon.     Lady 
Anne,  iv.  205. 

-,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  iv. 


201. 

,  Lord  Claud,  iv.  209. 

,    Robert,    esq.   advo- 
cate, i.  295  ;  X.  355. 

-,    Sir    Thomas,     Lord 


Advocate,  (J.emp.Jac.  Vl.^xn, 
267. 

-,  William,  of  Bangour, 


iii.  143. 


-,  Right  Hon,   W,  G. 


('  Single- Speech   Hamilton,  ') 

xi.  83  71. 
Hardyknute,  i.  43,  73,    74  ;   iii. 

220;  iv.  17.      The  first  poem 

the  author  learnt,  iv.  16  «. 
Harlaw,  the  battle  of,   an  ancient 

ballad,  i.  42. 
'  Harold  the  Dauntless,'  xi. 

143.      See  also,  x.  9. 
Hawks,  vi.  190  ?i. 
Hawthornden,  iv.  226. 
Hayley,  William,  esq.  iv.  35. 
Heath-burnmg,  viii.  146  n. 
Heber,  Richard,  esq.,  dedication 

of  the  sixth  canto  of  Marmion 

to,  vii.  291.      See  also  v.  93. 
'  Helvellyn,' vi.  370. 
Henry  the   Sixth  of  England  at 

Edinburgh,  vii.  232  n. 
Hepburn,   family  of,    vi.    160  w... 

See  also  '  Bothwell.' 
Heraldry,   vi.    147  ;    vii.   52   n. 

385. 
Herd,  ]Mr  David,  his  collection  of 

Scottish    Songs,  i.    71,    229. 

Various  readings,  iii.  passim. 
Herder's  popular  ballads,  or  volk- 

slieder,  iv.  65  n. 
Heriot,  or  lierezeld,  vi.  131  n. 
Hermitage  Castle,  iv.  251  n. 
Heron,  William,  of  Ford,  and  his 

lady,  vii.  54  n.  252  n. 
;  of  Gilmerton,  iv.  218. 
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'  Hero's  Targe,'  a  rock  in  Glen- 
finlas,  viii.  165. 

Herries,  Lord,  his  '  Complaint,' 
iv.  307. 

Highlanders,  Scottish,  their  hos- 
pitality, viii.  54  n.  IMusic, 
56  n.  87  n.  The  bard  a  fa- 
mily officer,  67.  Epithets  of 
their  chiefs,  89  n.  Boat-songs, 
89  w.  Hardihood,  107.  Hench- 
man, 108.  Tutelar  spirits,  126 

2o 
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n.  Brogue  or  shoe,  132  n.  Co- 
ronach, 135.  Respect  paid  to 
their  chiefs,  147.  Oaths,  147. 
Body  guards  and  domestic  offi- 
cers of  the  chiefs,  152  n.  Cook- 
ery, 200  n.  Creaffhs,  or  forays, 
215  n.  Trustworthiness,  220 
n.  Targets  and  broadswords, 
227  n.  Modes  of  enquiring  in- 
to futurity,  324.  Ancient  cus- 
tom respecting  marriage,  x. 
8]  n. 

'  Hobbie  Noble,'  ii.  90.  See  also 
i.  167. 

Hogg,  ]\lr  James,  '  The  Ettrick 
shepherd.'  His  assistance  in 
procuring  materials  for  '  The 
jlinstrelsy,'  i.  314  ;  iii.  5  n. 
23,  86.  His  '  Mountain  Bard,' 
ii.  359  n.  ;  \-ii.  87  n.  153  n. 
His  ballad  poetry,  iv.  25.  His 
'  Poetic  IMirror,'  s.  9.  His 
'  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,'  x.  270 
n. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfame,  vii. 
94. 

Home,  family  of,  vi.  160  n. 

,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  James 

IV.,  i.  108.  His  conduct  at 
Flodden,  iii.  330  n.  ;  vii.  356 


-,  Lord,  (1559),  i.  132. 
-,  of  Wedderburn,  i.  109. 


Homer,  i.  8,  12,  13,  18  ;  vii. 
62  n.  ;  xi.  5. 

Homildon-hill,  battle  of,  xii.  7. 

'Hornchild,'  a  romance,  notice 
of,  V.  58. 

Horsemanship,  vii.  241  n. 

Horses,  shrieking  of,  in  agony,  x. 
254. 

Hostelrie,  or  ■  inn,  Scottish,  ac- 
commodations of  a,  in  the  16th 
century,  vii.  145  n. 


Hotspur.      See  Percy. 

Hot-trod,  vi.  180  7i. 

'  House  of  Aspen,  the  :  a  Tra- 
gedy,' xii.  363. " 

Howard,  Lord  WiUiam,  '  Belted 
WiU  Howard,'  vi.  269. 

Howell  ap  Rys,  a  Welsh  chief- 
tain, ix.  350. 

Howisons  of  Braehead,  viii.  351. 

Howlat,  the  Buke  of  the,  i.  32 
n.  ;  v.  55. 

'  Hughie  the  Grseme,'  iii.  107. 

Hunting,  iv.  208  ;  viii.  32  w. ; 
ix.  152  71.  160  ?J.  At  Braemar, 
the  17th  century,  viii.  376. 

'  Hunting-mass,'  vii.  73  n. 

'  Hunting  Song,'  viii.  370. 

Huntly,  Marquis  of,  (now  Duke 
of  Gordon,)  x.  377. 

'  Hymn  for  the  Dead,'  vi.  217. 

'  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,'  viii.  155. 


I. 


Hay,  island  of,  x.  29. 

Incantations,  iii.  168. 

Inch-CaUliach,  (the  Isle  ofXuns,) 
viii.  127. 

Indians,  the  North  American,  ix. 
120  «. 

'  Interlude  of  the  laying  of  a 
Gaist,'  i.  265. 

Investiture,  feudal,  i.  390. 

lol  of  the  heathen  Danes,  vii. 
291. 

Irish,  the  ancient.  Tanisfnj,  ix. 
321.  Dress,  322.  Bards, 
340.  Chiefs  required  to  assist 
Edward  the  First  in  his  Scot- 
tish wars,  X.  334. 

Isles,  Western,  of  Scotland,  x. 
28  n.  44  n.  60  n.  GQ  n. 
100  «. 
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J. 

Jacobitism,   tlie  last  contests  of, 

recited  in  ballads,  iv.  12. 
James  the  First  of  Scotland.   His 

'  Christ  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  i. 

34.   His  education  and  poetry, 

53. 
the      Third.       Rebellion 

against  him,  and  his  death,  i. 

104  ;  vii.   204  n.      Inventory 

of  his  treasure  and  jewels,   x. 

331. 
— ^   the   Fourth,   i.  103;  vii. 

204  n.  ;  249.  His  belt,  251  w. 

Apparition  at  Linlithgow,  388. 

His  death,    iii.   330  n.  ;    vii. 

356  n. 
,  the  Fifth,   in    minority,   i. 

107;  viii.  75n.  212w. ;  Quells 

the  Border  robbers,  98  ?i.   His 

progress  to  the  Isles,    100  n. 

'King  of  the  Commons,'  why 

so  called,  347.  His  attachment 

to  archery,  ib.    His  adventures 

in  disguise,  350. 
the  Sixth.      At  the  Parlia- 


ment held  1371,  i.  141.  His 
policy  in  reUgious  matters,  ii. 
154,  His  '  Rewles  and  Cauteles 
of  Scottis  Poesie, '  v.  89  n. 
His  conduct  respecting  the 
Mures  of  Auchindrane,  xii. 
261. 

Jamieson,  Rev.  Dr  John,  his 
'  Water  Kelpie,'  iv.  337.  His 
Scottish  Dictionary,  ib.,  and 
V.  92  71.  His  editions  of  'Bruce,' 
and  '  M^allace,'  x.  13,  350. 

Jamieson,  Mr  Robert,  his  collec- 
tion of  ballads,  i.  80.  See  also 
i.  229  n.  ;  iii.  168,  176  n. 
179  n.  250,  288  n.;  iv.  128. 


'  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  Fair  Bed- 
head,' ii.  3  ;  vi.  52  n. 

Jedburgh,  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  giving  an  account  of 
the  storm  of,  i.  240. 

Jeddart  Justice,  i.  157. 

Jeflfrey,  Right  Hon.  Francis.  His 
success  professionally,  and  in 
literature,  vi.  9,  29.  Critical 
notices  by,  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x. 

'  Jellon  Grame,'iii.  162. 

Jewish  tradition,  iii.  259  n. 

'  Jock  of  Hazeldean,  '  xi. 
315. 

'  Jock  o'  the  Side,'  ii.  76. 

Joel,  a  passage  from  the  prophe- 
cies of,  ix.  412  n. 

'  Johnie  Armstrang,'  i.  392. 

'  Johnie  of  Breadislee,'  iii.  114. 

Johnson,  Dr,  his  ridicule  of  the 
ballad  style,  iv.  31.  His  reflec- 
tions on  visiting  lona,  x.  150  n. 

Johnstone  family,  ii.  148. 

Jones's  translation  of  the  Gododin, 
extract  from,  i.  98. 

Jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  viii.  265  n. 

Julian,  Count,  ix.  375  n.  384  n. 

K. 

'  Katherine  Janfarie,'  iii.  122. 

'  Keeldar,'  the  Chief  or  Cout  of, 
iv.  270. 

Keith,  Sir  Alexander,  x.  378. 

Kelpie,  a  river  spirit,  i.  208  ; 
iv.  337  ;  viii.  124  n. 

Kemble,  John  Philip,  his  '  Ad- 
dress '  on  taking  leave  of  the 
Edinburgh  stage,  xi.  348. 
'  The  House  of  Aspen,'  in  his 
opinion,  not  fitted  for  the  stage, 
xii.  366. 

'  Kempion,'  iii.  230. 
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Kendal,  a  contemporary  of  Tho- 
mas the  Rhymer,  i.  55. 

Kennedy,  Sir  Gilbert,  of  Bar- 
ganie,  xii.  247. 

,  Sir  Thomas,   of  Cullayne, 

sii.  246. 

Ker,  family  of,  vi.  56  n. 

. ,  Thomas,  of  Fairnihirst,  i. 

127,  136,  148. 

'  Koempe  Viser,'  the,  i.  82  ;  ili. 
250;  viii.  327,  328. 

*  King  Henrie,'  iii.  274. 

King's  Case,  well  and  monastery 
of,  X.  329. 

Kinloch,  Mr  G.  R.  His  collec- 
tion of  ballads,  i.  83.  Various 
readings  of  ballads,  iii.  passim. 

'  Kinmont  Willie,'  ii.  32;  vi.  53 
«. 

Kirconnell,  Fair  Helen  of,  iii. 
98. 

Kirkwall  Castle,  vi.  286. 

'  Kittle  Nine  Steps,'  ix.  97  n. 

Knighthood,  vi.  275. 


L. 

'  Lady  Anne,'  iii.  18. 

'  Lady  Culross's Dream,'  iii.  136. 

'  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  viii.  I. 

'  Lai  dee  Chevrefoi/,'  translation 
of,  by  IMadlle.  Marie,  v.  103. 

Laidlaw,  Mr  William,  iii.  5  n. 
109,  194;  vi.  343  n. 

Laing,  ]\Ir  David,  his  'Select  Re- 
mains of  the  Ancient  Popular 
Poetry  of  Scotland,'  i.  34  n. 
311  n. 

«  Laird  o'  Logie,' iii.  128. 

'  Laird  of  Muirhead,'  iii.  341. 

'  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow,' 
iii.  94. 

Lammermoor,  vli.  144. 


Lancey,  Sir  William  de,  killed 
at  Waterloo,  xi.  286. 

Langside,  battle  of,  i.  135;  iv. 
213  n. 

Largs,  battle  of,  iv.  352  ;  vii. 
160  n.  ;  viii.  358. 

'  Lass  of  Lochroyan,'  the,  iii. 
199. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  iv.  381. 

^  Lay  le  Frain,'  a  Breton  ro- 
mance, iii.  249. 

'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
vi.  1. 

Learmont,  Thomas.  See  '  Tho- 
mas of  Erceldoune.' 

Lennell,  vii.  331  n. 

Lennox,  the  district  of,  viii.  313. 
Earl  of.  Regent,   (temp. 


Jac.  VI.)  i.  141. 
'  Lenore,'  Burger's,  iv.  55. 
Leprosy,  iii.  60  n. ;  v.  453  ;  x. 

329. 
Leslie,  Charles,  (a  ballad-singer, ) 

i.  85. 
Lesly,   Alexander,    Earl  of  Le- 

ven,  ii.  159;  ix.  42  n. 
General  David,  ii.  162, 


172;  ix.  314. 

'  Lesly 's  March,' ii.  154. 

Lewis,  M.  G.  esq.  Some  parti- 
culars respecting  him,  iv.  45. 
His  'Monk,' 46.  His  poetry, 
51.  His  '  Tales  of  Wonder,' 
72.  His  correspondence  with 
the  author,  iv.  79.  His  '  Sir 
Agilthorn,"  iv.  324. 

Leyden,  Dr  John.  His  connex- 
ion with  '  The  Minstrelsy,'  i. 
236.  His  ballad  poetry,  iv. 
25.  A  contributor  to  Lewis's. 
'  Tales  of  Wonder,'  iv.  72. 
His  ballad  for  '  the  Cloud 
King,'  iv.  85.  His  assist- 
ance in  the  publication  of  '  Sir 
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Tristrem,'  v.  94.  His  '  Spec- 
tre Ship,'ix.  318.  His  death, 
vii.  299,  and  x.  131  n.  His 
contributions  to  The  IMin- 
streisy.  '  Scottish  Music,'  ii. 
249.  '  Ode  on  visiting  Flod- 
den,'iii.  343.  '  Lord  Soulis,' 
iv.  235.  '  Cout  of  Keeldar,' 
272.     'The  Mermaid,'  283. 

Iiham-dearp,  the  spirit  of  Glen- 
more,  i.  208  n. ;  vii.  382  ;  viii. 
125  n. 

Lichfield,  vii.  357. 

Lincluden,  iv.  323. 

Lindesay,  family  of,  i.  365. 

Sir  David,  of  the  Mount, 

Drama  written  by,  i.  162. 
His  works,  vii.  384. 

Lord,    of  the  Byres,  i. 

106  w.  ;   iv.  214. 

Lindisfarne,  vii.  94  n. 
Linlithgow,  vii.  202. 
Littlecote  Hall,  ix.  345. 
Llywarch  Hen,  a  translation  from 

the  heroic  elegies  of,   ix.  342. 
Loch  Coriskin,  x.  112. 
Lochard,  viii.  27. 
*  LocHiNVAR,'  vii.  255. 
Loch  Katrine,  viii.  39. 
Loch  of  the    Lowes,  vii.   84  n. 

85  n. 
Lochmaben  Castle,  i.  422. 

kindly   tenants  of,  i. 

426. 

'  Lochmaben  Harper,'  the,  i.  422. 

Loch  Ranza,  x.  152. 

Loch  Skene,  vii.  89  n. 

'  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  the,  x.  1 . 

'  Lord  Ewrie,'i.  417. 

'  Lord  Henry  and  Fair  Cathe- 
rine,' iv.  15. 

'  Lord  Maxwell's  Goodnight,'  ii. 
133. 

'  Lord  Randal,' iii.  43. 


'  Lord  Soulis,'  iv.  235. 

'  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annie,' 
iii.  249. 

'  Lord  William,'  iii,  23. 

Lords  of  the  Isles,  iv.  353  ;  x. 
29  n.  30  n.  279.  Controver- 
sy respecting  the  representa- 
tion of  the,  x.  283. 

Lorn,  the  house  of,  x.  290. 

'  Loudoa-hill,'  battle  of,  ii.  206, 

Love,  vi.  97. 

'  Lykewake  Dirge,'  iii.  135. 

'  Lyulph's  TalEj'  xi.  36. 

M. 

Macdonald,  Mr,  of  the  Register- 
House,  v.  xiv. 

Ranald,  esq.  of  Staffa, 


Lines  addressed  to,  x.  336. 
Macdonell,  the  late  Colonel  Ro- 

naldson,  of  Glengarry,  x.  377. 
MacDougal,   of  Lorn,  family  of, 

X.  290,  298. 
'  MacDuff's  Cross,'  xii.  97. 
MacDuff,  law  of  the  clan,  iv.  266 ; 

xii.  91. 
MacFarlane,  clan  of,  iv.  213. 
MacGregor,  Rob  Roy,  viii.   164 

n.  287  n.  xi.  327  n. 
'  MacGregor's    Gathering,' 

xi.  325. 
MacLean,  War-Song   of  Lach- 

lan,  high  chief  of,  viii,  395. 
MacLeUan,  Tutor  of  Bombie,  vii. 

325  71. 
Mackay,  iMr  Charles,  Epilogue 

to    St   Ronan's    Well,    spoken 

by,  xi.  369. 
Mackenzie,  Colin,  esq.  iv.  331  ; 

vii.  183. 
Henry,   esq.   i,    72 ; 


iv.  39. 


■  the  Hon.  Mrs  Stewart, 
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•  Heir  of  the  line  of  Kintai],' 
viii.  394. 
'  MacKrimmon's  Lament,'  si. 

332. 
MacLeod  of  MacLeod,  family  of, 

X.  86  n.  294  ;   xi.  332. 
MacNeil  of  Barra,  family  of,  x. 

45  n. 
MacPherson,  James,  publisher  of 
Ossian's  Poems,  i.  73  ;  iv.  67. 
'  rVIaggie  Lauder,'  i.  48  7i. 
Magic,  iv.  235,  241,   258;  vi. 
249,   253,   258,    260,    280; 
vii.  161  n.  301  w. ;  ix.  91  n. 
92  n.  132  n. 
'  JMaid  of  Needpath,'  the,    viii. 

363. 
Maid  of  Norway,  i.  296. 
'  Maid  of  Toro,'  the,   vi.  368. 
Maida,  battle  of,  xi.  290. 
JMaiden,  the,  (a  sort  of  guillotine,) 

i.  147  n. 
Maitland  Club,  the,  i.  129  n. 

MSS.,  i.  75,  308. 

Sir  Richard,  (of  the  13th 

century,)  i.  307. 

— (of  the  16th 

century,)  i.   164,    256,  308, 
313;  vii.  60  n. 
Makers,  the,  i.  10,  18. 
^Malefactors,    infatuation    of,    ix. 

102  n. 
Mallet,   David,  his  imitations  of 

ballad  poetry,  iv.  27. 
Mammon,  xii.  244. 
Manrent,  Bond  of,  ii.  144. 
Mar,  Earl  of,  Regent  {temp.  Jac. 

VI.)  i.  142. 
March,  '  Black  Agnes,'  Countess 

of,  i.  331;  iv.  130. 
March-treason,  vi.  142  n. 
'  Makmion  :   A    Tale  of  Flod- 

den-Field,'  \-ii.  1, 
Marmion,  family  of,  vii.  373. 


Marmion,  Robert  de,  vii.  283  n. 

Marriott,  Rev.  John,  his  '  Feast 
of  Spurs,'  iv.  375.  Verses  on 
a  visit  paid  to  Melrose  Abbey, 
iv.  379.  '  Archie  Armstrong's 
Aith,'  iv.  381.  Dedication  to 
him  of  the  second  canto  of 
Marmion,  vii.  77. 

Marston-Moor,  battle  of,  ix.  42  n. 
53  n.  313. 

JIartin,  Mr  John,  minister  of  !Mer- 
toun,  vii.  139. 

Dr  John,  author  of  De- 
scription of  the  Western  High- 
lands, viii.  321. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots — Events 
during  her  reign,  i.  132.  Her 
'  Maries,'  iii.  294,  and  304  n. 

Massena,  Marshal,  ix.  413  n. 
415  71.  419  71. 

JMaurice,  Abbot  of  Inchaffray,  x. 
249. 

Mauthe-doog,  vi.  212. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  (temp.  Jac.  F.) 
i.  119,  122. 

Mayburgh,  mound  at,  xi.  34. 

Mazers,  (drinking  cups,)  x.  331. 

Medwin's  Life  of  Byron  in  his 
later  years,  remarks  on  a  pas- 
sage in,  iv.  79  ;   ^d.  25. 

^lelbourne,  Lord,  iv.  S3. 

Melrose  Abbey,  vi.  68,  73,  79  w. 
battle  of,  vi.  231. 


Melvill  of  Glenbervie,  iv.  265. 
Melville,  Henry,  Lord,  death  of, 

ix.  359. 

,  Robert,  Lord,  x.  376. 

Men  of  Peace.      See    *  Daoine 

Shi'.' 
Merlin,  iv.  144  ;  v.  38;  ix.  367. 
'  ^Mermaid,'  the,  iv.  285. 
IMerraaids,  iv.  285. 
Mickle,  W.  J.,  his  imitations    of 

ballad  poetry,  i.  68 ;  iv.  24. 
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IN'Iilan,  artists   of,    tteir    skill  in 

armoury,  \vl.  47  n. 
IVIillar  and  Chapman,  their  Mis- 
cellany,  the  earliest  surviving 
specimen  of  the  Scottish  press, 
i.  40. 
Miller,    Colonel,  of  the  Guards, 

xi.  286. 
IVIingarry  Castle,  x.  282. 
Minstrels,   the  order  of,   i.   <*  9 ; 
iv.   3.       Introduction    to  vol. 
V.  passim. 
minstrelst  of   the   scottish 
Border. 
Vol.   I.       Advertisement,    iii. 
Dedication,    1.       Introduc- 
tory Remarks   on    Popular 
Poetry,  5.     Introduction  to 
the  Minstrelsy,  97.   Appen- 
dix,  240.      Historical  Bal- 
lads, 293. 
Vol.    II.      Historical    Ballads 
continued,    3.        Romantic 
Ballads,  247. 
Vol.    III.      Romantic   Ballads 

continued,  3. 
Vol.    IV.      Imitations   of  the 
Ancient  Ballad,  with  Essay 
prefaced,  3. 
Minto- Crags,  vi.  242. 
*  Monk  '  Lewis's,  iv.  46. 
'  Monks  of  Bangor's  IMarch,'  xi. 

342. 
Monmouth,   Duke  of,    ii.    229 ; 

vi.  45  n. 
Montague,  Lord,     His  collection 
of  ballads  destroyed  by  fire,  i. 
41.       Dedication  of  Marmion 
to,  vli.  1  7. 
Monthly  Review,   critical  notices 
from,   ii.  336  n. ;   iv.  vi.  vii. 
viii.  ix.  X.  xi.  passim. 
Montrose,  James,  first  Marquis  of, 


ii.    166,    183;   iii.    315    n.  ; 
viii.  6,  72  n. 

jMoors,  the  invasion  of  Spain  by, 
ix.  375  n. 

M  oore.  Sir  John,  ix.  438 

Moore,  Thomas,  esq.  his  imita- 
tions of  the  ballad  style,  iv. 
25. 

Morritt,  J.  B.  S.  esq.  his  '  Curse 
of  Moy,'  iv.  362.  Dedication 
to  him  of  '  Rokeby,'  ix.  23. 

'Morte  Arthur,'  the,  v.  81  ;  vii. 
367. 

IMortham  Castle,  ix.  97. 

Morton,  Earl  of.  Regent,  {temp. 
Jac.  VI.)  i.  145;  iv.  213; 
viii.  80  n. 

]Moss-troopers,  vi.  237.  See 
'  Borderers.' 

Motherwell,  Mr  William,  Enu- 
meration by  him  of  the  ballpds 
which  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Border  IMinstrelsy, 
i.  V.  His  eulogium  on  that 
work,  i.  vi.  Notice  of  his  col- 
lection of  ballads,  i.  83.  Vari- 
ous readings  of  ballads,  iii. 
passim. 

Mull,  the  Sound  of,  x.  27. 

Mummers,  English,  vii.  295  n. 

Murder,  superstition  formerly  re- 
sorted to  for  the  discovery  of, 
iii.  190  n.  ;  xii.  258. 

'  Murder  of  Caerlaveroc,' iv.  313. 

Mure,  John,  of  Auchindrane,  xii. 
245.      His  son  James,  256. 

jMurray,  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl 
of,  ii.  342  ;  iv.  352  n.  At 
Bannockburn,  x.  223,  243, 
336,   342 ;  xii.  67  n. 

,  the  Regent,  i.  132, 137. 

His  death,  iv.  201. 

,  Mr  William,  xi,  372. 
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Music.      See  *  Airs.' 
Mysteries,  ancient,  vii.  293  n. 

N. 

Neal  Naigbvallach,  an  Irish  king, 
ix.  184. 

*  Neck-verse,'  tte,  vi.  64. 
Necromancy,  vi.  57  n.  280. 
Nelson,  Lord,  tributes  to  the  me- 
mory of,  vii.  26,  166. 

Newark  Castle,  (on  the  Yarrow,) 
vi.  44. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke  of  Rus- 
sia, Verses  sung  after  a  din- 
ner given  to  him  in  Edinburgh, 
X.  363. 

'  Noble  Moringer,'  the,  vi. 
343. 

"  Nora's  Vow,'  xi.  322. 

Norham  Castle,  vii.  .371. 

*  Norman    Horse-Shoe,'  the, 

vi.  363. 


O. 

'  Ode    on  visiting  Flodden,'   by 

Dr  Leyden,  iii.  343. 
'  O  gin  my  Love  were  yon  Red 

Rose,'  iii.  313. 

*  Oh,    say  not,   my  love,   with 

that  mortified  air,'  vi.  382. 
Oman,  Mr,  x.  372. 
O'Neale,  family  of,  ix.  172  n. 

*  On  Ettrick   Forest's  moun- 

tains dun,'  xi.  334. 

*  On  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,' 

viii.  382. 

Orelia,  the  courser  of  Don  Ro- 
derick, ix.  384,  386  ?i. 

Organ,  the,  hatred  of  the  old 
Presbyterians  to,  ii.  162. 


'  Orlando   Inamorato,'   the,    iii. 

230. 
Orleans,    Duke   of,    his    poetical 

exercises  in  English,  i.  36. 
'  O  tell  me  how  to    woo  thee,' 

iii.  313. 
Otterbourne,  battle  of,  i.    343  ; 

vi.  78  n.  ;  vii.  318. 
Ovid,  vi.  8;  xii.  241. 
Owen,  ISIr,   author  of  a  classical 

Welsh  Dictionary,  v.  24,  93, 

98. 

P. 

Padua,  vi.  57. 

Page,  the,  the  order  of,  ix.  326. 

Paisley,  iv.  2  09. 

'  Palmer,'  the,  viii.  361. 

Palmers,  vii.  69  n. 

Park,  Mungo,  i.  373. 

Park,     Thomas,    his    edition    of 

Ritson's   Collection  of  Songs, 

i.  76. 
Peden,    Alexander,     ii.    206    n. 

241  n.  ;  iv,  219. 
Peel-town,  Castle  of,  vi.  212  n. 
Penance  vaults,  vii.  110  w. 
Penrith,  '  Round  Table '  of,   xi. 

34. 
Pepys,    Secretary,   his  collection 

of  ballads,  i.  38. 
Pepper,  Father,  iv.  63. 
Perceval,  romance  of,  v.  41. 
Percy,  Bishop,  his  copy  of 'Chevy 

Chase,'  i.  23.     His  '  Reliques 

of  Ancient  English  Poetry, '  44. 

His  imitations  of  the   ancient 

ballad,  iv.  22. 
,   Harry,  at  Otterbourne,  i. 

343.      At  Homildon,  xii.  7. 
,  Thomas,  his  defence  of  the 


Bishop    against  Ritson  s  criti- 
cism, i.  65. 
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*  Persecution,'  tte,  in  Scotland, 
ii.  200,  20G,  226,  241. 

Peter  the  Great,  anecdote  of,  iii. 
296  n. 

'  Pharos  Loquitur,'  x.  355. 

Philiphaugli,  battle  of,  ii.   166. 

Philipson,  Major  Robert,  ix.  361. 

Pibroch,  the,  iv.  364  n.  ;  viii. 
87  n. 

'  Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu,'  xi. 
319. 

Picton,  Sir  Thomas,  xi.  283. 

Picts,  the,  i.  27  ;  iv.  279  n. 

Pilgrims,  vii.  69  7i. 

Pinkerton,  John,  his  collection 
of  ballads,  i.  72.  His  List  of 
Scottish  Poets,  75.  His  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  110.  See 
also  xi.  378. 

Pinkey,  battle  of,  i.   124. 

Pipers,  i.  224. 

Pisistratus,  Homer's  works  col- 
lected by,  i.  12. 

Pitcairn,  Mr  Robert,  editor  of 
Criminal  Trials,  xii.  251  ti. 
266  n.  268. 

Pitt  Club  of  Scotland,  Songs 
written  for,  x.  360  ;  xi.  309. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William, 
'  Among  those  who  smiled  on 
the  adventurous  JMinstrel,'  vi. 
30  ;  procured  for  the  author 
the  office  of  Clerk  of  Session, 
vii.  7.  Tributes  to  his  memory, 
26,  361.  His  grave  beside 
that  of  Fox,  32. 

Plotcock,  summons  of,  vii.  392  ; 
xi.  299. 

Plumner,  Andrew,  esq.  i.  372  ; 
iii.  328. 

'  Poacher,'  The,  vi.  375. 

*PoETRY,  Popular, Introductory 
Remarks  on,'  i.  3  ;  continua- 
tion of  the  subject  under  the 


title  of  Essay  on  the  Imita- 
tions of  the  Ancient  Ballad, 
iv.  3. 

'  Poetry,  Romantic,  Remarks 
on,'  xi.  4. 

state  of  the  art  of,  at  the 

end  of  the  18th  century,  iv.  33. 

Poniatowski,  xi.  280. 

Ponsonby,   Sir  William,  xi.  285. 

Presbyterians,  the  Scottish,  ii. 
157,  199. 

Priam,  vii.  180. 

Price,  Mr,  remarks  on  his  dis- 
sertation on  the  preface  to  Sir 
Tristrem,  v.  iii. 

'  Prince  Robert,'  iii.  269. 

Pringle,  the  late  Alexander,  esq. 
of  Whytbank,  vii.  82. 

'  Proud  Lady  Margaret,'  iii.  32. 

Pryse,  to  sound  the,  iv.  208. 

Purgatory,  iii.  137. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  esq.  iv.  61. 


Q. 

Quarterly  Review,  critical  no- 
tices from,  viii.  ix.  x.  xi.  pas- 
sim. 

'  Queen's  Mary,'  the,  iii.  294. 

Queen's  Mire,  the,  i.  134. 


R. 

Rae,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William, 
vii.  184. 

'  Raid  of  the  Reidswire,'  ii.  15. 

Ramsay,  Sir  Alexander,  vi.  246. 

Allan.      Stanza  used  by 

him,  i.  35.  As  a  ballad  col- 
lector, 42.  His  '  Tea-Table 
Miscellany,' 43;  iii.  282.  '  Vi- 
sion,' i.  74. 
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Ramsay,  Captain,  ix.  418  n. 

Randolph,  Thomas.  See  Mur- 
ray. 

Rattling  Roaring  Willie,  vi.  278. 

Ravensheuch  Castle,  vi.  206. 

Ravensworth  Castle,  ix.  158  n. 

'  Receipt  to  make  an  Epic  Poem,' 
xi.  8. 

«  Red-Cross  Knight,'  the,  i.  69. 

Rede,  Percy,  ix.  55  n. 

Reformation,  the,  of  Religion  in 
Scotland,  i.  131  ;  ii.  154. 

Repentance,  Tower  of,  iv.  308  ; 
xii.  116. 

*  Resolve,'  the,  viii.  374. 
Rere-Cross,  ix.  159  w. 

'  Return  to  Ulster,' viii.  379. 

*  Rich   Auld   Willie's    Farewell,' 

Iv.  334. 
Riddell,  family  of,  vi.  243. 

John,  i.  102  n. 

Risingham,  ix.  56. 

Ritson,   Joseph,    his  criticism  of 

Percy's  '  Reliques,'  i.  47,  62. 

His  collections  of  Songs,  75. 

Various  readings  of  ballads,  iii. 

passim.      See  also  xi.  378. 
Robert  The  Bruce.    See  '  Bruce.' 
Rob  Roy.      See  '  MacGregor.' 
Robin  Goodfellow,  ii.  306  n. 
Robin  Hood,  i.  13,  41,  76;   iii. 

208  ;  viii.  240,  244  n. 
Rocking  stone,  iv.  276. 
Rogers,  Samuel,  esq.   '  The  Bard 

of  INIemory,'  iv.  35. 
Roderick,  Gothic  King  of  Spain, 

defeated     and    killed    by    the 

Moors,    ix.   375    n.    385    n. 

His  enchanted  cavern,   407  n. 

429.    See  '  Don  Roderick.' 

*  ROKEBT,'  ix.    1. 

Rokeby  Castle,  ix.  209. 

family  of,  ix.  82  n.  328. 

Felon  Sow  of,  ix.  330. 


Roman     antiquities      at      Greta 
Bridge,  ix.  82  n. 

camp  at   Ardoch,    viii. 


223  n. 

'  Romance  of  Dunois,'  xi.  304. 
Romance  literature,  birth  of,  vii. 

234  n. 
'  Rookhope  Ryde,'  ii.  101. 
'  Rose    the     Red,     and    White 

Lilly,'  iii.  208. 
Rose,  W.  S.  esq.  dedication  to,  of 

the  first  canto  of  '  Marmion,' 

vii.  23. 
Rosicrucians,  iv.  105. 
Roslin,  iv.  225  n.  ;  vi.  207. 
Ross,   John,   Earl  of,  his  treaty 

with  Edward  the   Fourth,    x. 

279. 
William,  Earl  of.    Deed 

containing    his    submission    to 

Robert  The  Bruce,  x.  338. 
Sir  Walter,  x.  161  n. 


'  Roswal  and  Lilian,'  i.  26. 

'  Round  Table,'  the,  v.  81  ;  vii. 

367  ;  xi.  63. 
Rowan-tree,  iv.  273. 
Roxburghe  Club,  xi.  381. 
,  John,  Duke  of,  i.  38 ; 

iv.  68  ;  V.  92. 
Rum,  island  of,  x.  145. 
Russell,    Colonel,     of  Ashestiel, 

vii.  6. 
Rutherford,   Miss  Christian,    the 

author's  aunt.      Ballads   from 

her     recitation,    iii.     263    n. 

269  n.      See  also  viii.  5. 

of  Hun  thill,  family  of. 


vi.  192. 


St  Clair,  famUy  of,  vi.  284.   See 

also  207  n.  286. 
'  Saint  Cloud,'  xi.  293. 
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Saint  John's,  vale  of,  xi.  59  n. 
Saint  Blary's  Lake,  vii.  83. 
Saints.    St  Bride  of  Douglas,  vi. 

214.   Chad,  vii.  357.   Colum- 

ba,  iv.    173.     Cutlibert,    vii. 

94  n.  105  n.   108  n.  113  n. 

Duntsan,  viii.  74  n.     FiUan, 

iv.    179;    vii.   72.      George, 

xi.   290.      Hilda,   vii.  104  n. 

Maronoch,  viii.   82  n.      ]Mo- 

dan,    viii.    73.     Mungo,    iii. 

248  ;    vi.    67    n.      Oran,    iv. 

173,  279.     Regulus  (Scottice 

Rule),  vii.  71.      Rosalia,   vii. 

65.    Serle,  viii.  235.    Trimon, 

xii.  306. 
*  Sale-room,'  the,  an  Edinburgh 

periodical,  xi.  348  n.  352  n. 
Salkeldes,  family  of,  ii.  51. 
'  Sang  of  the    Outlaw  IMurray,' 

the,  i.  369. 
Sangreal,  the,  v.  456  ;  vii.  369. 
Sanquhar,  Lord,  iii.  83. 
Saxons,    the   Anglo-,    and  their 

language,  i.  28,  29,  53,  61  w. 

98. 
Scales-tarn,  xi.  37. 
Schiller,  iv.  37,  44  ;  xii.  365. 
Schilirum,     signification     of,    x. 

247  n. 
Scots     Magazine,    the,     extracts 

from,  iv.  183  n.;  xi.  252  n. 
Scots  Greys,  x.  377. 
Scott  of  Buccleuch.     See  '  Buc- 

cleuch.' 
of    Harden,    family   of,    i. 

210  n. ;  iv.  375  ;  vi.  273  ; 

vii.  84  n. 
-,  Hugh,  esq.  of  Harden,  iv. 


59  n.  68  ;  vii.  394.  His  lady, 
iv.  59,  64.  Inscription  for 
the  monument  of  the  Rev. 
George  Scott,  their  son,  xi. 
376. 


Scott,  John,  esq.  of  Gala,  x. 
20  n. 

,  Sir  John,   of  Thirlestane, 

vi.  272. 

,  Mary,  '  the  Flower  of  Yar- 
row,'iv.  375;  vi.  130,  274; 
vii.  84  n. 

,  Sir  Mchael,  vi.  81  n.  247, 


251. 

,  Mrs,    (the    author's    mo- 
ther,) iii.  339  n. 
. — ,  Miss,  vi.  343  n. 

-,  Robert,   of  Sandyknowes, 


the  author's   grandfather,   vii. 
139. 
,  Walter,  Lessudden,  the  au- 
thor's great-grandsire,  vii.  394. 
Major    Sir    Walter,     the 


author's  eldest  son,  xi.  313. 

'  Scottish  Music,'  an  ode,  ii.  249. 

Sea-fire,  x.  41  n. 

Seaforth,  Earl  of,  viii.  392  n. 

Seal,  the,  its  taste  for  music,  x.  23. 

'  Search  after  Happiness  ;  or 
the  Quest  of  Sultaun  Soli- 
maun,'  xi.  352. 

Seatoun,  Christopher,  x.  304. 

Second-sight,  iv.  170  ;  viii.  305. 

'  Selectors  of  the  Slain,'  vi.  204 
n. 

Selkirk,  citizens  of,  at  Flodden, 
iii.  317.  Its  charters,  322. 
Custom  at  conferring  the  free- 
dom of  the  burgh,  329  n. 
'  The  Souters  of  Selkirk,'  iii. 
317. 

'  Sempach,'  battle  of,  vi.  332. 

Serendib,  xi.  353. 

Seven  Spears  of  Wedderburn,  vi. 
159. 

Seward,  Miss  Anna.  Her  '  Rich 
Auld  Willie's  Farewell,'  iv. 
334.  Criticisms  by  her,  vi. 
88  n.  118  n.  121  n.  209  n. 
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Seymour,  Lord  "Webb,  xi.  345  n. 
Shakspeare,    his  description  of  a 

popular  song,  iv.  7.  His  fairies, 

ii.  305. 
Shane-Dvmas,  ix.  324. 
Shaw,    ]Mr    James,   notice   of  a 

list  of  the  author's  Publications 

prepared  by  him,  iv.  62 
Sharps,  Archbishop,   murder  of, 

ii.  213. 
,    C.  K,   esq.,   i.   25,    84; 

ii.  357  ;   iii.    18.     His    '  Lord 

Herries'  Complaint,'  iv.   307. 

See  also  xii.  116.    His  '  Mur- 
der of  Caerlaveroc,'  iv.  313. 
Sheale,    Richard,   the  author  or 

transcriber  of  '  Chevy  Chase,' 

i.  23,  62  n. 
Shelly-coat,  a  water  spirit,  i.  206. 
Sheridan,  Thomas,  esq.  ix.  156n. 
Shoreswood,    the   priest  of,    vii. 

62. 
Sibbald,  Mr  James,  xi.  379. 
Siddons,  IMrs  Henry.  Epilogues 

written  for  her,  xi.  367,  374. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  opinion  of 

'  Chevy    Chase,'  i.    15,    23  ; 

iv.  10.' 
Sinclair,    Right  Hon.    Sir  John, 

Bart.  X.  379. 

*  Sir  Agil thorn, 'iv.  324. 

'  Sir  Charles  Baudwin,'  iv.  18. 
'Sir  Caulin,'i.  67. 

*  Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grime,   and    Sir 

Greysteil,'  i.  26. 
'  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond,'  iii.  31. 

*  Sir  Martyn,'  a  forgotten  poem 

of  Mickle,  i.  69  n. 

*  Sir  Owain,'  legend  of,  iii.  137, 

181  n. 
<  Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  i.  295.   See 
also  iv.  63  n. 

*  Sir  Tristrem  ;  a  Metrical  Ro- 

mance of  the  thirteenth  cen- 


tury,   by    Thomas    of    Ercel- 

doune,  called  The  Rhymer,'  v. 

See  also,   i.  32  ;    iii.  153  n.  ; 

273,  n.;  iv.  20,  156. 
Skene,  James,  esq.  of  Rubislaw, 

dedication  to  him  of  the  fourth 

canto  of  INIarmion,  vii.  173. 
Skirving,  Mr,   author  of  a  ballad 

on  the  battle  of  Prestonpans, 

iv.  13. 
Sky,  island  of,  a  description  by  the 

author  of  scenery  there,  x.  313. 
Smallholme  Tower,  iv.  183. 
Smith,  Miss,   Lines  written  for, 

X.  367. 

-,  Sir  Sidney,  tribute  to,  vii. 


133. 

Smythe,  Professor,  iv.  84. 
Snakes  and  Serpents,  iii.   230  ; 

iv.  296  n.  ;  vi.  204  n. 
Snood  worn  by  Scottish  maidens, 

viii.  122. 
Snow,   description  of  a  man  pe- 
rishing in,  vii.  179. 
Snowdown,  (Stirling,)  viii.  295. 
Soltier,  Sir  John,  vi.  138  n. 
Soltra  Convent,  v.  95. 
Solway,  battle  of,  i.  122. 
Somerled,  x.  30. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  {temp.  Henr.) 

i.  125. 
Somerville,  John,  15th   Lord,  x. 

19;  xi.  335. 
Songs — 

Admire  not  that  I  gain'd  the 
prize,  xii.  138. 

Allan-a-Dale   has  no  fagot  for 
burning,  ix.  158. 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day 
that  you  left  me,  viii.  367. 

Assist  me,    ye   friends    of    old 
books  and  old  wine,  xi.  377. 

Ave    Maria !    maiden    mild ! 
yiii.  133. 
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Songs. 

A  weary  lot  is  tLlne,  fair  maid, 

ix.  155. 
A  weary  month  has  wander'd 

o'er,  viii.  395. 
Dinas    Emlinn,     lament ;     for 
the  moment  is  nlgb,  vl.  366. 
Donald  Caird's  come  again,  xi. 

328. 
Enchantress,  farewell,  who  so 
oft  has  decoy'd  me,  xi.  345. 
Farewell  to  Mac  Kenneth,  great 
Earl  of  the  North,  viii.  390. 
From  the  brown  crest  of  New- 
ark its  summons  extending, 
xi.  312. 
God  protect  brave  Alexander, 

X.  365. 
Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  tri- 
umph advances,  viii.  88. 
Hail  to  thy  cold   and  clouded 

beam,  ix.  71. 
Hawk  and  osprey  screamed  for 

joy,  xi.  189. 
Hear  what  Highland  Nora  said, 

xi.  322. 
He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

viii.  136. 
Hither  we  come,  xii.  276. 
I  climb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the 
mighty  Helvellyn,  vi.  370. 
HI  fares  the  bark  with  tackle 

riven,  xi.  194. 
It    chanced   that   Cupid  on  a 

season,  xi.  308. 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king, 

ix.  156  11. 
It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 

vi.  197. 
It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and 
brave,  was  bound  for  Pales- 
tine, xi.  304. 
I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy, 
ix,  229. 


SOKGS. 

Joy  to  the  victors  !  the  sons  of 

old  Aspen,   xii.  395. 
Lord    William     was    born    in 

gilded  bower,  xi.  170. 
MacLeod's    wizard   flag    from 
the  grey   castle  sallies,   xi. 
332. 
Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green- 
wood, viii.  174. 
My  wayward  fate  I  needs  must 

plain,  viii.  374. 
Not     faster     yonder     rowers' 

might,  viii.  68. 
O,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and 

fair,  ix.  141. 
O,   dread  was  the  time,    and 
more  dreadful  the  omen,  xi. 
309. 
Oh !    say  not,    my  love,    with 

that  mortified  air,  vi.  382. 
O,   hush  thee,   my  babie,   thy 
sire  was  a  knight,  xi.  317. 
O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for 

me,  ix.  222. 
O   listen,    listen,    ladies  gay  ! 

vi.  205. 
O,  lovers'   eyes  are  sharp   to 

see,  viii.  365. 
O,  low  shone  the  sun  on  the 

fair  lake  of  Toro,  vi.  368. 
O,  Maid  of  Isla,  from  the  cliff, 

xi.  338. 
Once  again,  but  how  changed 
since  my  wand'rings  began, 
viii.  379. 
On     Ettrick    Forest's    moun- 
tains dun,  xi.  334. 
O,  open  the  door,    some   pity 

to  show,  viii.  361. 
O,    Robin   Hood  was  a  bow- 
man good,  xii.  167. 
O,  tell  me,  harper,    wherefore 
flow,  viii.  382. 
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Our  vicar   still   preaches   that 

Peter  and  Poule,  vlii.    263. 
O,   young  Lochinvar  is  come 

out  of  the  west,  vil.  255. 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu,   xl. 

319. 
She  may  be  fair,  he  sang,   but 

yet,  si.  195. 
Soft  spread  the  southern  sum- 
mer night,  xi.  295. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 

vlii.  57. 
Sweet   shone  the   sun  on  the 

fair  lake  of  Tore,   xli.  399. 
Take     these    flowers,     which, 

purple  waving,  vlii.  373. 
That  day  of  wrath,  that  dread- 
ful day,  vl.  217. 
The  heath  this  night  must  be 

my  bed,  vlil.  145. 
The  last  of  our  steers  on  the 

board  has  been  spread,   xi. 

340. 
The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the 

mist's  on  the  brae,  xi.  325. 
The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth 

to  mouth,  X.  369. 
The  sound  of  Rokeby's  woods 

I  hear,  ix.  236. 
The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low, 

xli.  122. 
The  sun   upon  the   Weirdlaw 

Hill,  xi.  336. 
The   violet  in  her  greenwood 

bower,  vlli.  372. 
They   bid  me   sleep,  they  bid 

me  pray,  viii.  189. 
Though  right  be  aft  put  down 

by  strength,  x.  360. 
To  horse  !  to  horse  !  the  stand- 
ard flies,  iv.  232. 
To  the   Lords  of  Convention 


Songs. 

'twas   Claver'se  who  spoke, 

xli.  194. 
'Twas  All-soul's  eve,    and  Sur- 
rey's heart  beat  high  ;  vl.  200. 
'Twas  a  Marechal  of  France, 

and  he  fain  would  honour 

gain,  X.  357. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

vlli.  370. 
What  makes  the  troopers'  fro- 
zen   courage   muster  ?    xli. 

420. 
We   love  the   shrill   trumpet, 

we  love  the  drum's   rattle, 

xli.  131. 
Wheel  the  wUd  dance,  xi.  300. 
WTience  the  broach  of  burnins: 

gold,  X.  66. 
When    friends    are    met    o'er 

merry  cheer,  xli.  1 98. 
When   the    heathen    trumpets 

clang,  xi.  342. 
When    the    tempest's    at    the 

loudest,  xil.  159. 
While  the  dawn  on  the  moun- 
tain was  misty  and  gray,  Ix. 

232. 
Where  shall   the  lover  rest  ? 

vli.  150. 
WTiy    weep    ye  by  the    tide, 

ladie  ?  xi.  315. 
Soulis,  famUy  of,  iv.  235. 
•  Souters  of  Selkirk,'  ill.  317. 
Southey,   Robert,    esq.    his  imi- 
tations   of  ballad    poetry,    iv. 
25,  72.      Lines  from  his  Ro- 
derick contrasted  with  some  of 
the  author's,  ix.  377  n.      His 
'  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo  ;'  see 
'  Field  of  Waterloo,'  xi.  259, 
passim.    Extract  from  his  Life 
of  Nelson,  xii.  355  n. 
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Sow,   the,   a  militavy  engine,    i. 

331. 
Spain,  defence  of,   when  Invaded 

by  Bonaparte,  ix.  432. 
,  invasion  of,  by  the  Moors, 

ix.  375. 
— — ,  war  with,  in  1625-6,  ix. 


146  n. 
Spedlin's  Castle,  i,  1 99  n. 
Spells,  vi.  104. 
Spencer,  Earl,  vii.  8. 
Spenser,   Edmund,  ii.   306  n. ; 

vii.  230  ;  ix.  84,  424. 
Spirits,  i.  197,  265  ;  ii.  343  n.  ; 

iv.  210,  348;  vi.  236;  vii. 

381  ;  viii.    126,    n. ;    ix.   85 

n.  349. 
'  Spirit's  Blasted  Tree,'  the,  vii. 

395. 
Staifa,  X.  147. 
Standard,   the  battle  of  the,  iii. 

346  n. ;  ^ai.  108  n. 
Standards,  military,  i.  338. 
Standfield,   Philip,   case   of,    iii. 

191. 
Stewart,  Sir  William,  viii.  310. 
,    Professor  Dugald,   iv. 

29,  56. 
Stirling,  viii.  237  n.  295  n. 
Stoddart,  Sir  John,  vi.  23. 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  viii.  199. 
Strathmore,    Earl    of,  killed    at 

Sheriffmuir,  xii.  82  n, 
Strutt,  Mr,  viii.  241  w.  265  n. 
Sultaun  Solimaun,  xi.  352. 
Superstition,    Popular,   iii.     190 

n.  ;    vii.    163    n. ;   xii.   258. 

See  also  '  Fairies,'  '  Ghosts,' 

'  Spirits.' 
Suport,  the  Fray  of,  ii.  124. 
Surrey,      Earl     of,      (beheaded 

1546,)  vi.  199  n. 
Surtees,    Robert,    esq.   3d.    186, 

202. 


Sutherland,  Duchess  of,  x.  378; 

xii.  30. 
Swinton,  Sir  John,  vi.  160;  xii. 

8.    Arms  of  the  family,   xii. 

21. 
Swiss  Guards,   massacre  of  the, 

iv.  233. 
Swords,  enchanted,  viii.  311. 
Sword  mill,  iv.  282. 
Sympathy,  cure  by,  iii.  192  ;  vi. 

262. 


Tacitus,  i.  98. 

Taghairm,  a  Highland  mode  of 

augury,  viii.  168  n.  324. 
'  Tales  of  Wonder,'  Lewis's,  iv. 

72. 
Tajiistry,  ix.  321  ;  xii.  319. 
Tantallon   Castle,   i.    117;  viii. 

261,  286. 
Taylor,  WiUiam,  esq.  his  versloa 

of  '  Lenore,'  iv.  57. 
Techir,  the,  the  war-cry  of  the 

Saracens,  ix.  383. 
Tees,  the  river,  ix.  166. 
Teith,  the  river,  viii.  29. 
Terry,  Mr,  comedian,  xi.   317; 

xii.  115. 
Theatre,  the,  i.  58. 
Themis,  vi.  8. 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  or  *  The 

Rhymer,'  account  of  him,  iv. 

110;    his    prophecies,    113, 

129 ;   author    of    '  Sir    Tris- 

trem,'  v.  passim.     See  also  i. 

25,  32,  52,  54. 
'  Thomas  the  Rhymer,'  a  ballad 

in  three  parts,  iv.  110. 
Thomson,  Mr  D.  of  Galashiels, 
xi.  331  n. 
,  Mr  George.      Songs 

written  by  the  author,   pub- 
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listed  in  his  Collection  of  Me- 
lodies, xi.  304,  306,  312, 
317,  319,  322,  328,  334, 
336,  338,  340,  342,  343. 
Thomson,  Thomas,  esq.  De- 
puty-Register, X.  331,  339. 
Tickell,   Mr,  his  ballad  poetry, 

iv.  16,  27  n. 
TincheU,  the,  iv.  67  ;  viii.  281. 
'  To  A  Ladt  with  flowers  from  a 

Roman  wall,'  viii.  373. 
Torfoeus,  legends  from,   iii.   246 

n.  274. 
Town  Eclogue,  vi.  130  n. 
Train,  ]Mr  Joseph,  his  assistance 
in   collecting    information    for 
the  author,  x.    196  n.  199  n. 
329. 
Transformation,  iii.  244  n. 
Traquair,  Earl  of,  {temp.  Car.  I. ) 

iv.  91,  93. 
Tribunal,  the  Secret,  or  Invisible, 

of  Germany,  xii.  366,  449. 
Triermain,   see  '  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main.' 

,   family    of,    si.    29, 

139. 
Tristrem,  see   '  Sir  Tristrem.' 
Trosachs,  the,  viii.  34. 
'  Troubadour,'  the,  xi.  360. 
Trouveurs,  or  Troubadours,  i.lO. 
Tunes,  attachment  to,  viii.  274  n. 
Tunstall,   Sir  Brian,  vii.  339. 
Turnberry  Castle,  x.  199  n. 
TurnbuU,  clan  of,  i.  106. 
Turner,    J.   M.    W.,    R.A.,   the 
drawings  for  the  illustration  of 
this  series  executed  by,  i.  viii. 
X.   111.  n. 
Twenge,  Sir  Marmaduke,  x.  346. 
Twisel  Bridge,  vii.  332. 
Tynemouth  Priory,  vii.  113  n. 
Tytler,  A.  F.  esq.  (Lord  Wood- 
houselee,)    his   collections    of 


ballads,  i.  86,  230  ;  his  ver- 
sion of  '  The  Robbers,'  iv.  44. 

Tytler,  P.  F.  esq.,  his  '  History 
of   Scotland,'  i.  28  71. 

William,  esq.  i.  230. 


Uam-Var,  viii.  25. 
Tlnthank,  vi.  101  n. 
Urisk,    a    Highland    satyr,    viii. 
149  n. 

V. 

Valour,    personification    of,     ix. 
389. 

Vaux,  family  of,  xi.  29,  139. 

Venetian  general,  anecdote  of  a, 
xii.  84  n. 

Vengeance,  feudal,  a  dreadful  tale 
of,  X.  322. 

Vennachar,  Loch,  viii.  30. 

'  Violet,'  the,  viii.  372. 

Virgil,  his  magical  practices,  vi. 
324,  280.  His  ^neid,  transla- 
ted bvGa  wain  Douglas, vii.  321. 

'  Vision,'  the,  a  poem,  i.  74. 


W, 

Walker,  J.  C.  esq.  iii.  287. 
Wallace,   Sir  William,   trial  and 

execution  of,  x.  83    n.      See 

also  V.  14  ;  X.  48. 
Walton,  Sir  John,  x.  333. 
'  Wamphray,'the  Lads  of,  ii.  148. 
Warbeck,  Perkin,  vii.  59  ii. 
War,     personification    of,     from 

Childe  Harold,  ix.  403  n. 
'  War-song    of  the   Edinburgh. 

Light  Dragoons,'  iv.  232. 
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'    War-Song  of  LacUan,    High 
Chief  of  Maclean,'  viii.  395. 

'  Water  Kelpie,'  the,  iv.  337. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  ix.  439 ;  xi. 
255  to  291, 

Watson,  James,  publisher  of 
some  ancient  poetry,  i.  41. 

Watt  Tinlinn,  vi.  124. 

Weber,  Henry,  v.  94. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  ix.  406, 
413,  415  n.  419,  439;  x. 
359,  360.  '  The  Field  of 
AVaterloo,'  xi.  255.  passim. 
See  also  xi.  311. 

Duchess  of,  dedication 

of  '  The  Field  of  Waterloo  '  to, 
xi.  257. 

Welsh  Dictionary,  v.  98. 

Wharton,  Lord,  (1547,)  i.  125. 

'  Wharton  and  Stuart,'  the  duel 
of,  iii.  77. 

Whistling  to  raise  a  tempest,  ix. 
317. 

Whitby  Abbey,  vii.  93,  378. 

W'hitmore,  John,  esq.  &c.,  dedi- 
cation of  '  The  Vision  of  Don 
Roderick  '  to,  ix.  363. 

'  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,'  the,  iii. 
258. 

'  Wild  Huntsman,' the, \'i. 307. 

Wilkes,  John,  esq.  viii.  10. 

'  William  and  Helen,'  vi.  291. 

Willich,  Dr,  teacher  of  German, 
iv.  42. 

'  Willie's  Ladye,'  iii.  168, 

'  Will  Jones,' iv.  79,  86. 


Wilson,  author  of  '  Clyde,'  a 
poem,  ii.   176  n.  233. 

,  Professor,  i.  82  n. 

Wine,  a  present  of,  vii.  247  n. 

Witchcraft,  ii.  293  ;  iv.  102  n. 
387  n.  ;   ix.  91  n.  132  n. 

Wolcott,  Dr,  iii.  200. 

Wolfian  hypothesis,  i.  8  ». 

Woodhouselee,  Lord.  See  Tyt- 
ler,  A.  F.  esq. 

Wordsworth,  William,  esq.  His 
stanzas  ou  Helen  of  Kirconnel, 
iii.  105  n.  His  poems  on  the 
Yarrow,  iii.  145  n.  ;  vi.  191  n. 
2 1 8  n.  His  imitations  of  the 
ballad  style,  iv.  25.  Hiseulogi- 
um  on  the  Zaragozans,  ix.  437 . 

Worms,  or  serpents,  iii.  232. 

Wrestling,  prize  at,  viii.  244. 

Wynken  de  Worde,  vii.  193. 

X. 

Xeres,  battle  of,  ix.  385  n. 

Y. 

'  Yarrow,'  the  Dowie  Dens  of,  iii. 

143. 
'  Young  Benjie,'  iii.  10. 
'  Young  Tamlane,'  the,  ii.  337. 

Z. 

Zaragoza,  siege  of,  ix.  435. 


THE  END. 
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